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CHAPTER I. 


A SUBURBAN PHILOSOPHER. 


HIS house was rather like a toy 
cottage—a long, low, rambling 
place, with a veranda all round, ivy 
trained up the pillars, French win- 
dows, small peaked gables, some few 
trees and bushes in front, and a good 
garden behind. Miss North did not 
wait for an answer to her summons. 
She bethought herself that she would 
be sure to find Mr. Drummond, or his 
widowed sister, Mrs. Warrener, or his 
niece, Amy Warrener, in the garden; 
and so she made her way round the 
house by a side path. Here, indeed, 
she found Mr. Drummond. He was 
seated in the veranda, in a big reading 
chair; his one leg was crossed over the 
other; he was smoking a long clay 
pipe; but instead of improving his 
mind by reading, he was simply idling 
and dreaming—looking out on the 
bushes and the blossom-laden trees, 
over which a dusky red sky was now 
beginning to burn. 

He jumped up from his seat when he 
saw her, and rather unwisely began to 
laugh. He was a tall, thin, somewhat 
ungainly man, with curiously irregular 
features, the expression of which sel- 
dom remained the same for a couple of 
seconds together. Yet there was 


something attractive about this strange 
face—about its keen, vivacious intelli- 
gence and its mobile tendency to 
laugh; and there was no doubt about 
the fine character of the eyes—full, 
clear, quick to apprehend, and yet soft 
and winning. Violet North had a 
great liking and regard for this friend 
of hers; but sometimes she stood a 
little in awe of him. She could not 
altogether follow his quick, playful 
humor; she was always suspecting sar- 
casm behind his drolleries; it was 
clear to her that whatever was being 
talked about he saw far more than she 
or anybody else saw, for he would 
suddenly burst into a prodigious roar 
of merriment over some point or other 
wholly invisible to her or to his sister. 
The man, indeed, had all the childish 
fun of a man of genius; and a man of 
genius he undoubtedly was, though he 
had never done anything to show to 
the world, nor was likely to do any- 
thing. Early in life he had been cursed 
by a fatal inheritance of somewhere 
about £600 a year. He was incurably 
indolent—that is to say, his brain was 
on the hop, skip, and jump from morn- 
ing till night, performing all manner 
of intellectual feats for his own private 
amusement; but as for any settled 
work, or settled habits, he would have 
nothing of either. He was a very un- 
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worldly person—carcless of the ordi- 
nary aims of the life around him; but 
he had elaborated a vast amount of 
theories to justify his indolence. He 
belonged to a good family; he never 
called on his rich or distinguished rel- 
atives. At college he was celebrated 
as a brilliant and ready debater, and 
as a capricious, whimsical, but alto- 
gether delightful conversationalist ; 
he was fairly studious, and obviously 
clear-headed; yet no one ever left a 
university with less of glory surround- 
ing him. He had a large number of 
friends, and they all loved him; but 
they knew his faults. He had no more 
notion of time than a bird or a butter- 
fly; he was scarcely ever known to 
catch the train for which he set out; 
but then what ill temper on the part of 
a companion could withstand the per- 
fectly happy fashion in which he would 
proceed to show that a railway station 
was an excellent place for reflection ? 
Then he had a bewildering love of 
p2radox—especially puzzling to a cer- 
tain ingenuous young lady who some- 
times sat and mutely listened to his 
monologues. Then he was very un- 
fair in argument; he would patiently 
lead his opponent on in the hope that 
at last this unprincipled debater was 
about to be driven into a corner— 
when lo ! there was some sort of twitch 
about the odd face, a glimmer of hu- 
mor in the fine eyes, and with some 
preposterous joke he was off, like a 
squirrel up a tree, leaving his antago- 
nist discomfited below. 

He led his sister a hard life of it. 
The pale little fair-haired woman had 
a great faith in her brother; she be- 
lieved him to be the best and the clev- 
erest man that ever lived; and. no one 
with less good-nature than herself 
could have listened patiently to the 
whimsical extravagances of this incor- 
rigible talker. For the worst about 
him was that he made remarks at ran- 
dom—suggested by the book he was 
reading, or by some passing circum- 
stance—and then, when his puzzled 
interlocutor was trying to comprehend 
him, he was off to something else, 
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quite unconscious that he had left the 
other a continent or a century behind 
him. Sometimes, indeed, he made a 
wild effort to show that this or that 
abrupt observation was apropos to 
something—which it never was. 

‘*Do you know,” he would say to 
his patient sister, ‘‘I fancy I sce some- 
thing in Fawcett of a sort of political 
Shelley.” 

A moment’s silence. 

‘* Yes, James,” his sister would say 
seriously, ‘‘but in what way?” 

Another moment’s silence. 

‘*Oh, about Fawcett? Well, I was 
thinking, do you know, that if the 
House of Commons were to introduce a 
bill securing universal suffrage, this 
little terrier here would die of despair 
and disgust. That is the one weak 
point about dogs—you can’t convey to 
them any impression of moral gran- 
deur. It is all fine clothes with them, 
and gentlemanly appearance—the vir- 
tues hidden beneath a shabby costume 
are unknown to them. Frosty here 
would wag her tail and welcome the 
biggest swindler that ever brought out 
sham companies; but she would be 
suspicious of the honest workman; and 
she would snap at the calves of the 
most deserving of beggars. Sarah, 
you really must cease that habit of 
yours of indiscriminate almsgiving. 
Fancy the impostors you must be en- 
couraging 

His sister opened her eyes in mild 
protest. 

‘*Why, it was only yesterday you 
gave that old Frenchman half a 
crown——” 

‘*Well,” said he uncomfortably, 
‘*well—you see—I thought that—that 
even if he was shamming, he looked 
such an unfortunate poor devil. But 
that is only a single case. There is a 
systematic outrage on your part, Sarah, 
of the common principles of pru- 
dence z 

‘‘You do it far more than I do,” 
she said with a quiet laugh; and so 
she went her way, only she had got no 
information as to how Mr. Fawcett re- 
sembled a political Shelley, 
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Only one word needs to be added at 
present to this hasty and imperfect de- 
scription of a bright and sparkling hu- 
man individuality, the thousand facets 
of which could never be seen at once 
and from the same standpoint. There 
was no jealousy in the man’s nature of 
men who were more successful in the 
world than himself. He had a sort of 
profession—that is to say, he occasion- 
ally wrote articles for this or that 
learned review. But he was far too 
capricious and uncertain to be entrust- 
ed with any sustained and continuous 
work; and indeed, even with inciden- 
tal work, he frequently vexed the soul 
of the most indulgent of editors. No 
one could guess what view of a partic- 
lar book or question he might not take 
at a moment’s notice. Of course if it 
had not been for that fatal £600 a year, 
he might have been put in harness and 
accomplished some substantial work. 
Even if he had had any extravagant 
tastes, something in that way might 
have been done; but the little house- 
hold lived very economically (except 
as regards charity and the continual 
giving of presents to friends), its chief 
and important expense being the cost 
of a long and happy holiday in the au- 
tumn. There was no jealousy, as I 
have said, in Drummond’s nature over 
the success of more practical men; no 
grudging, no detraction, no spite. 
The fire of his life burnt too keenly 
and joyously to have any smoke about 
it. 

‘*Mind you,” he would say—always 
to his consentient audience of one. 
‘*Tt is a serious thing for a man to en- 
deavor to become famous. He cannot 
tell until he tries—and tries for years 
—whether there is anything in him; 
and then look at the awful risk of fail- 
ure and lifelong disappointment. You 
see, when once you enter the race for 
fame or for great riches, you can’t very 
well give in. You're bound in honor 
not to give in. The presence of rivals 
all round you—and what is stronger 
still, the envious cavilling of the dis- 
appointed people, and the lecturing 
you get from the feebler Jabberwocks 
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of criticism—all that kind of thing 
must, I should fancy, drive a man on 
in spite of himself. But don’t you 
think it is wiser for people who are 
not thrust into the race by some unu- 
sual consciousness of power to avoid it 
altogether and live a quieter and more 
peaceable life ¢” 

Sarah did think so; she was always 
sure that her brother was right, even 
when he flatly contradicted himself, 
and he generally did that half a dozen 
times in the day. 

‘* Well, Miss Violet,” he said to the 
young lady who had suddenly present- 
ed herself before him, ‘‘I hear you 
have rather distinguished yourself to- 
day.” 

‘“ Yes,” she said, with an embarrass- 
ed laugh, ‘‘I believe I have done it 
this time.” 

‘“*And what do you mean to do 
now ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** And don’t care perhaps?” 

** Not much.” 

Me shrugged his shoulders. But at 
this moment his sister came through 
the small drawing-room into the ve- 
randa; and there was far more concern 
visible on her face. Mr. Drummond 
seemed to have but a speculative inter- 
est in this curious human phenomenon; 
but his sister had a vivid affection for 
the girl who had befriended her 
daughter at school and become her 
sworn ally and champion. Both of 
them, it is true, were considerably at- 
tracted toward Miss North. To him 
there was something singularly fasci- 
nating in her fine, unconscious enjoy- 
ment of the mere fact of living, in her 
audacious frankness, and even in the 
shrewd, clear notions about things 
that had got into her schoolgirl brain. 
In many respect this girl was more @ 
woman of the world than her gentle 
friend and timid adviser, Mrs. Warren- 
er. As for Mrs. Warrener, she had al- 
most grown to love this bold, frank, 
sincere, plain-spoken companion of her 
daughter; but she derived no amuse- 
ment, as her brother did, from the 
girl’s wild ways and love of fun, which 
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occasionally made her rather anxious. 
To her it was not altogether a laugh- 
ing matter. 

‘*Oh, Violet,” she said, ‘‘ what have 
you been about this time? What can 
we do for you ?” 

‘* Well, not very much, I am afraid,” 
was the rueful answer. 

Apparently Miss Violet was rather 
ashamed of her exploit; and yet there 
was a curious, half-concealed, comic 
expression about the face of the peni- 
tent which did not betoken any great 
self-abasement. 

‘*Shall I take you home?” said 
James Drummond, ‘‘and get your pa- 
rents to come over and intercede for 
you ?” 

‘*No,” she said; ‘‘ that would be no 
use; my father is in Yorkshire.” 

‘*But Lady North——” 

‘**T should like to see my stepmother 
go out of her way the length of a yard 
on my account! She never did like 
me; but she has hated me worse than 
ever since Euston Square.” 

‘* Euston Square——” 

‘* Yes,” continued the girl. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that I am a sort of equiva- 
lent for Euston Square ?” 

‘‘This is becoming serious,” said 
Mr. Drummond. ‘‘If you are about to 
amuse us with conundrums, we had 
better all sit down. Here is a chair 
for you. Sarah, sit down. And so 
you were saying that you were an 
equivalent, Miss Violet ?” 

‘* Yes,” she observed, coolly folding 
her hands on her knees, ‘‘It is not a 
very long story. You know my step- 
mother was never a very fashionable 
person. Her father—well, her father 
built rows of cheap villas in the sub- 
urbs, on speculation; and he lived in 
Highbury; and he told you the price 
of the wines at dinner—you know the 
kind of man. But when she married 
my father”—there was always a touch 
of pride in the way Miss North said 
“*my father”—‘‘she had a great no- 
tion of getting from Highbury to Park 
Lane, or Palace Gardens, or Lancaster 
Gate, or some such place, and having 
a big house and trying to get into so- 
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ciety. Well, you see, that would not 
suit my father at all. He almost lives 
on railways; he is not once a week in 
London; and he knows Euston Square 
a good deal better than Belgravia. So 
he proposed to my stepmother that if 
she would consent to have a house in 
Euston Square, for his convenience, he 
would study her convenience and com- 
fort by allowing me to remain perma- 
nently at a boarding-school ! Do you 
see? I can tell youl rejoiced when I 
heard of that bargain; for the house 
that my stepmother and I were in was 
a good deal too small for both of us. 
Yet I don’t think she had always the 
best of it.” 

This admission was made so modest- 
ly, simply, and unconsciously that Mr. 
Drummond burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter, while his sister looked a trifle 
shocked. 

‘*What did you do to her?” said 
he. 

‘Oh, women can always find ways 
of. annoying each other when they 
wish it,” she answered coolly. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Drummond, ‘‘ we 
must see what can be done. Let us 
have a turn in the garden and talk 
over this pretty situation of affairs.” 

They descended the fewsteps. Mrs. 
Warrener linked the girl’s arm in hers, 
and took her quietly along the narrow 
garden path. James Drummond walk- 
ed beside them on the lawn. There 
was a strange contrast between the 
two women—the one tall, straight, 
and lithe as a willow wand, proud- 
lipped, frank, happy, and courageous 
of face, with al! the light of youth and 
strength shining in her eyes; the other 
tender, small, and wistful, with some- 
times an anxious and apprchensive 
contraction of the brows. By the side 
of these two the philosopher walked— 
a long and lanky person, stooping 
somewhat, talking a good deal of non- 
sense to tease his companions, ready to 
explode at a moment’s notice into a 
great burst of hearty and genuine 
laughter, and ready at the same time 
to tender any sacrifice, however great, 
that this girl could claim of him or his 
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sister suggest. For the rest, it was a 
beautiful evening in this still and se- 
cluded suburban garden. The last 
flush of rose-red was dying out of the 
sky, over the great masses of blossom 
on the fruit trees. There was a cooler 
feeling in the air; and the sweet odor 
of the lilac bushes seemed to become 
still more prevailing and sweet. 

“Don’t look on me as an encum- 
brance,” said Miss North frankly. ‘‘I 
only came to you fora bit of advice. 
I shall pull through somehow.” 

‘*We shall never look upon you as 
an encumbrance, dear,” said Mrs. 
Warrener in her kindly way. ‘‘ You 
know you can always come and stay 
with us if the worst comes to the 
worst.” 

“T think that would be the worst 
coming to the best,” said the girl de- 
murely. 

“My notion,” said Mr. Drummond, 
trying to catch at a butterfly that was 
obviously getting home in a hurry, 
‘*is that you ought to give Miss Main 
a night to cool down her wrath; and 
then in the morning I will go round 
and intercede for you. I suppose you 
are prepared to apologize to her?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” Miss North said, but not 
with the air of a conscious sinner. 

‘*Miss Main, I fancy now,” contin- 
ued the philosopher, ‘‘is the sort of 
woman who would be easily pacified. 
So far as I have seen her there is little 
pretence about her, and no vanity. It 
is only very vain people, you will find, 
who are easily mortified and implaca- 
ble in their resentment. The vain man 
is continually turning his eyes inward 
and addressing himself thus: ‘Sir, I 
most humbly beg your pardon for hav- 
ing brought discomfiture and ridicule 
on so august and important a person- 
age as yourself.’ He is always wor- 
shipping that little idol within him; 
and if anybody throws a pellet of mud 
at it he will never forgive the insult. 
A vain man Pe 

‘But about Miss Main, James?” 
said his sister. She had never any 
scruple about interrupting him if any 
business was on hand; for she knew 
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that, failing the interruption, he would 
go wandering off all over the world. 

‘Oh, yes—Miss Main. Well, Miss 
Main, I say, does not appear to be a 
morbidly vain person, likely to be im- 
placable. I think the best thing you 
can do is to stay with us to-night, and 
to-morrow morning I will go round to 
Miss Main and try to pacify her . 

““T hope you won’t laugh at her, 
James,” his sister suggested. 

‘*My dear woman, I am the most 
diplomatic person in the world. As, for 
example: We are going in presently to 
dinner. Dinner without a fire in the 
grate is an abomination. Now, if I 
were to suggest to you tohave a log of 
wood put on—a regular blazer, for the 
night is becoming chill—something to 
cheer us and attract the eyes, just as 
you always see the cyes of infants at- 
tracted by flames? And where is Amy?” 
he added, suddenly. 

**T have no doubt,” said Miss North 
with humility, ‘‘that Amy is being 
kept out of the way, so that she shan’t 
meet a wicked person like me.” 

‘*Indeed, no,” said Mrs. Warrener; 
though sometimes she certainly did not 
consider Miss Violet’s conduct a good 
example for her daughter. ‘Amy is 
at her lessons; she is coming in to din- 
ner to-night.” 

‘*Oh, do let me go and help her!” 
said the visitor. ‘‘And I promise to 
tell her how bad I have been, and how 
I am never going to do so any more.” 

So, for the time, the little party was 
broken up; but it met again in a short 
time, in a quaint little room. that was 
cheerfully lit, round a bright table, 
and in view of a big log that was blaz- 
ing in the fireplace. The banquet was 
not a gorgeous one—the little house- 
hold had the simplest tastes—but it 
was flavored throughout by a friendly 
kindness, a good humor, a sly merri- 
ment that was altogether delightful. 
Then, after the frugal meal was over, 
they drew their chairs into a semi-cir- 
cle before the fire—Mr. Drummond be- 
ing enthroned in his especial reading 
chair, and having his pipe brought him 
by his niece. Violet North was pretty 
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familiar with those quiet, bright, talk- 
ative evenings in this little home; and 
though at times she was a little per- 
plexed by the paradoxes of the chief 
controversialist, she was not so much 
of a schoolgirl as not to perceive the 
fine, clear intellectual fire that played 
about his idle talk like summer light- 
ning, while all unconsciously to her- 
self she was drinking in something of 
the charm of the great unworldliness 
of this little household which promised 
to be of especial benefit to a girl of her 
nature. She did not always under- 
stand him; but she was always delight- 
ed with him. If the quaint humor of 
some suggestion was rather too recon- 
dite for her, she could at least recog- 
nize the reflection of it in his face, 
and its curious irregular lines, Sir 
Acton North was not aware that his 
daughter was attending two schools, 
and this one the more important of the 
two. Here she saw nothing but gen- 
tleness and tender helpfulness; here 
she heard nothing but generous criti- 
cism, and humorous excuses for hu- 
man faults, and laughter with no sting 
in it; here she was taught nothing but 
toleration and the sinking of self, and 
the beauty of all good and true things. 
Then she did not know she was being 
taught, any more than her teachers 
knew they were teaching her; for one 
of them spoke to her only by way of 
her own example, which was that of 
all sweetness and charity, and the 
other was so little of a lecturer that he 
shocked his own pupil by his whimsi- 
cal extravagances and incorrigible 
laughter. If, as Miss Main was con- 
vinced, this girl had nosoul, she could 
not have come to a better place to get 
some sort of substitute. 

Next morning James Drummond 
went round and saw Miss Main. That 
patient, hard-working, and hardly- 
tried little woman confessed frankly 
that she herself would be quite willing 
to have Miss North come back; but 
she feared the effect on her other 
pupils of condoning so great an offence. 
However, Mr. Drummond talked her 
over, and an arrangement having becn 
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come to about the public apology Miss 
North was to make, he went back 
home. 

Miss North had just come in breath- 
less. She aad run half a mile down 
hill, to the shops of Camberwell, and 
half a mile back since he had gone out; 
she would not tell him why. 

Well, she went round to the semi- 
nary 1n due course, and in the midst of 
an awful silence she walked up the 
middle of the floor to Miss Main’s table. 

‘** Miss Main, I have to beg your par- 
don for my conduct of yesterday, and 
I apologize to the whole school; and I 
hope never to behave so badly again.” 

‘*You may go to your seat, Miss 
North,” said the schoolmistress, who 
was a nervous little woman, and glad 
to get it over. 

Miss North, with great calmness of 
feature, but with a suggestion of a la- 
tent laugh in her fine dark eyes, 
walked sedately and properiy to her 
seat, and opened her desk. With the 
lid well up, she deposited inside a cu- 
rious little collection of oddities she 
had taken from her pocket—including 
a number of little paper pellets, a 
small tin goblet, and a wooden mon- 
key at the end of a stick. 

The pellets were crackers which she 
could jerk with her finger and thumb 
to any part of the room, and which 
exploded on falling. 

The toy goblet had a bit of string 
attached, and was intended for the cat’s 
tail. 

The wooden monkey was an effigy to 
be suddenly presented to the school 
whenever Miss Main’s back was turned. 

These had been the object of Miss 
Violet’s sudden race down to Camber- 
well and back; so it was sufficiently 
clear that that young lady’s remorse 
over her evil deeds was not of a very 
serious or probably lasting character. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FLUTTERINGS NEAR THE FLAME. 
A sEcRET rumor ran through the 
school that Violet North had not only 
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got a swectheart, but was also engaged 
in the composition of a novel. For 
once rumor was right; and there is 
now no longer any reason for sup- 
pressing the following pages, which 
will give an idea of the scope and style 
of Miss North’s story. The original is 
written in a clear, bold hand, and the 
lines are wide apart—so wide apart, 
indeed, that the observant reader can, 
if he chooses, easily read between 
them. 

‘Tt was a beautiful morning in May, 
and the golden sunshine was flooding 
the emerald meadows of D , an an- 
cient and picturesque village about two 
miles nearer London than the C——- 
Pp—. Little do the inhabitants of 
that great city, who lend themselves to 
the glittering follies of fashion—little 
do they reck of the verdant beautics 
and the pure air which are to be had 
almost within the four-mile radius. It 
Was on such a morning that our two 
lovers met, far away from the haunts 
of men, and living for each other 
alone. In the distance was a highway 
leading up to that noble institution, 
the C P ; and carriages rolled 
along it; and at the front of the state- 
ly mansions high-born dames vaulted 
upon their prancing barbs and cara- 
coled away toward the horizon.* Our 
lovers paid no heed to such pomps and 
vanities; they were removed above 
earthly things by the sweet companion- 
ship of congenial souls; they lived in 
an atmosphere of their own, and 
breathed a delight which the callous 
votaries of fashion could neither un- 
derstand nor share. 

‘* Virginia Northbrook was the name 
of the one. Some would have calied 
her rather good-looking, but it is not 
of that we mean to boast. We would 
rather speak of the lofty poetry of her 

* This sentence, or the latter part of it, may re- 
call a passage in a famous novel which was pub- 
lished two or three years ago; and I hasten to say 
that Miss North had really never read that work. 
The brilliant and distinguished author of the nov- 
el in question has so frequently been accused of 
plagiarism which was almost certainly uncon- 
scious, that I am sure he will sympathize with 
this young aspirant, and acquit her of any inten- 
tional theft. 
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soul, and of her desire to be just and 
honorable, and to live a noble life. 
Alas! how many of us can fulfil our 
wishes in that respect? The snares 
and temptations of life beset us on 
every side and dog our footsteps. But 
enough of this moralizing, gentle read- 
er. We must get on with our story. 

‘*She was the daughter of a baronet 
—not a man of high lineage, but one on 
whom the eyes of the world were fixed. 
He had accelerated the industries of 
his native land in opening up stupen- 
dous commercial highways, and from 
all parts of the globe his advice was 
sought. Alas! he was frequently 
away from home; and as his second 
wife was a wretched and mean-spirited 
creature, Virginia Northbrook may be 
considered to have been really an or- 
phan. 

‘““The other of our two lovers was 
called Gilbert Mount Dundas. Neither 
was he of high lineage; but a grand 
nobility of nature was stamped on his 
forehead. His father had attained to 
great fame through his labors in the 
cause of benevolence and charity; but 
it is not necessary to import him into 
our story. Gilbert Mount-Dundas was 
yet young; but his mind was fired by 
great ambitions, and what more nec- 
essary to encourage these than the lov- 
ing counsel and worship of a woman ? 
Ah, woman, woman, if you could un- 
derstand how we men are indebted to 
you when you cheer us onward in the 
hard struggle of life! A ministcring 
angel thou, truly, as the poct writes. 
If thou couldst perceive the value 
which we place on thy assistance, then 
thou wouldst never be capricious, c»y, 
and hard to please. Mais revenons a nos 
moutons. 

“It would be a difficult, nay, an in- 
vidious task, to describe the manner 
in which our two lovers became ac- 
quainted with each other. Suffice it 
to say that, although the world might 
look coldly on certain informalities, 
their own souls informed them that 
they had no cause to blush for their 
mutual acquaintance, an acquaintance 
which had ripened into knowledge, 
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esteem, and love! Not for these two, 
indeed, was the ordinary common- 
place history of a courtship and mar- 
riage; which, as the gentle reader 
knows, is an introduction at a dinner- 
table, a lot of foolish conversation al- 
ways under the eyes of friends, an en- 
gagement with everybody’s knowledge 
and consent (including the lawyer’s), and 
a& marriage to be advertised in the 
newspapers! No, no !—there is still 
some romance in this cold and heart- 
less world; and, whatever harsh crit- 
ics may say, we, for one, have no in- 
tention of blaming Gilbert Mount-Dun- 
das and Virginia Northbrook simply 
because, forsooth, the whole host of 
their friends did not happen to be 
present. And yet—for who knows 
into whose hands these pages may not 
fall?—we must guard against a mis- 
conception. We are not of those who 
scorn the ceremonies of our social life 
—far from it; and we would not be 
understood as recommending to the 
youth of both sexes a lofty contempt 
for the proper convenances. Tout au con- 
traire. In our opinion a young lady 
cannot be too particular as to the ac- 
quaintances she makes; and in fact 
the way some girls will giggle and look 
down when young gentlemen pass 
them in the street is shocking, and 
perfectly disgusting. They ought to 
remember they are not servant-maids 
on their Sunday out. A schoolmistress 
is not doing her duty who does not 
check such unladylike conduct at once; 
and it is all nonsense for her to pre- 
tend that she does not see it. I know 
very well she sees it; but she is nerv- 
ous, and afraid to interfere, lest the 
girls should simply deny it, and so 
lace her at a disadvantage. We will 
recur to this subject at a future time. 

“It was, alas ! but to say farewell 
that Virginia Northbrook and Gilbert 
Mount-Dundas had met. Such was the 


hard fate of two who had known the 
sweet companionship of love for a pe- 
riod far too short; but destiny marches 
along with an unpitying stride, and 
we poor mortals are hurried along in 
Tears stood in the maid- 


the current. 
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en’s eyes, and she would fain have 
fallen on her knees and besought him 
to remain; but he was of firmer mettle, 
and endeavored to be cheerful, so that 
he might lessen the agony of their fare- 
well. 

‘**Oh, my Gilbert !’ she exclaimed, 
‘when shall I see you once more ? 
Your path is clouded over with dan- 
gers; and, scan as I may the future, I 
see no prospect of your return. Do 
you know that beautiful song which 
says: 

“Shall we walk no more in the wind and the rain, 
Till the sea gives up her dead.” 

‘“‘He was deeply affected; but he 
endeavored to conceal his grief with a 
smile. 

‘*¢ What !’ said he, in a humorous 
manner; ‘when we mect I hope it 
won’t be in wind and rain. We have 
had enough of both this spring.’ 

‘*She regarded him with surprise; 
for she saw not the worm that was cor- 
roding his heart under this mask of 
levity. And here it might be well to 
remark on the danger that is ever at- 
tendant on those who are ashamed of 
their emotions, and cloak them in a 
garb of indifference or mockery. Alas ! 
what sad mistakes arise from this 
cause. The present writer is free to 
confess that he is acquainted with a 
gentleman who runs a great risk of be- 
ing misunderstood by a hollow world 
through this inveterate habit. We be- 
lieve that no truer-hearted gentleman 
exists than J D—, although he 
is not what a foolish schoolgirl would 
call an Adonis; but how often he per- 
plexes his best friends by the frivolous 
manner in which he says the very op- 
posite of the thing which he really in- 
tends. It is very annoying not to know 
when a person is serious. If youmake 
a mistake, and treat as serious what is 
meant to be a joke, you look foolish, 
which is not gratifying even to the 
most stoical-minded; whereas, on the 
other hand, you may treat as a joke 
something that is really serious, and 
offend the feelings of persons whom 
you love. No, youthful reader, if I 
may be bold enough to assume that 
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such will scan these pages, candor and 
straightforward speech ought to be 
your motto. Magne est veritas, said the 
wise Roman. 

‘*How sadly now shone the sun on 
the beautiful meadows of D——, and 
on the lordly spires of the C—— P . 
as our two lovers turned to take a last 
adieu. He was going away into the 
world, to conquer fame and fortune 
for both; she was about to be left be- 
hind, to nurse an aching heart. 

*** Take this sixpence; I have bored 
a hole in it,’ observed Virginia. 

‘*He clasped the coin to his breast 
and smothered it with a thousand 
kisses. 

“**My beloved Virginia !’ he cried, 
‘I will never part with it. It will re- 
mind me of you in distant lands—un- 
der the flaming skies of Africa, in the 
mighty swamps of America, and on the 
arid plains of Asia. Our friendship 
has been a brief one, but ah! how 
sweet ! Once more, farewell, Virginia. 
Be true to your vow.’ 

“He tore himself away, and the 
wretched girl was left alone. We must 
pursue her further adventures in our 
next chapter.” 

Here, then, for the present, end our 
quotations from Miss North’s MS. work 
of fiction; it is necessary to get back 
to the real facts of thecase. To begin 
with, the relations between Violet 
North and the young gentleman whom 
she met on the Dulwich road were 
much less intimate, tender, and roman- 
tic than those which existed between 
the lofty souls of Virginia Northbrook 
and Gilbert Mount-Dundas, Miss Main’s 
young ladies were not allowed to go 
wandering about the country unat- 
tended by any escort, however bright- 
ly the sun might be shining on the 
emerald meadows, and on the towers 
of the C—— P. Those of them 
who were boarders as well as pupils 
were marched out in pairs, with Miss 
Main and Miss North at their head; 
and no one who saw them would have 
imagined for a moment thut the tall 
and handsome young lady was only a 
schoolgirl. When they were allowed 
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to go and see their friends, their 
friends had to send some one for them. 
But to this rule there was one excep- 
tion, which seemed innocent and tri- 
fling enough. Miss Main knew of the 
intimacy between Violet North and 
the mother and uncle of little Amy 
Warrener; and she very warmly ap- 
proved of it, for it promised to exer- 
cise a good influence over this incorri- 
gible girl, Then Mr. Drummond's 
house was only about a dozen doors 
off ; and when Miss Violet chose to go 
round and visit her friends in the af- 
ternoon, as she frequently did, was it 
necessary that they should be at the 
trouble of sending for her for sucha 
short distance? Mr. Drummond him- 
self invariably accompanied her back 
to the school, and on those evenings 
Miss Main found that she had less 
trouble with this dreadful pupil of 
hers. 

So it came about that George Miller 
on one or two occasions had the good 
fortune to run against Miss North 
when she was actually walking out 
alone. On the first occasion she was 
just going into James Drummond’s 
house, and she had turned round after 
knocking at the door. For a second 
the young man stopped, embarrassed 
as to what he should do; while she, 
looking rather amused, graciously 
and coolly bowed to him. He took 
off his hat; and at this moment, as 
the door was opened, his doubt was 
resolved, for, with a frank smile to 
him, she disappeared. 

On the next occasion he caught her 
a few yards further down the Grove, 
and made bold to address her. He 
said rather timidly— 

‘¢ Won’t you recognize our acquaint- 
ance, Miss North?” 

“IT do,” she said, with her color a 
bit heightened. ‘I bow to you when 
I see you. Isn’t that enough?” 

‘Tf you were as anxious as I am to 
continue our acquaintance ” said 
he. 

‘*T am not at all anxious,” she said, 
with something very like a wilful toss 
of the head—‘‘ not at all anxious to 
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continue it like this any way. You 
must get to know my friends if you 
wish to know me.” 

She was for moving on; but some 
how he seemed to intercept her, and 
there was a great submission and en- 
treaty in his downcast face. 

‘*But how can I, Miss North? I 
have tried. How can I get an intro- 
duction to them ?” 

‘* How do I know?” she said rather 
brusquely; and then she bade him a 
curt ‘‘Good afternoon,” aad passed 
on. 

Her heart smote her for a moment. 
Was it right to treat a faithful lover 
so? But then she was not herself very 
sensitive to injury; she did not sup- 
pose she had mortally wounded him; 
and she speedily was rejoicing over 
the thought that the most faithful of 
lovers ought to be put to the proof. If 
he was worth anything, he would bear 
wrong, he would overcome obstacles, 
he would do anything to please the im- 
perial will of his beloved mistress, If 
he was only an ordinary young man, 
he had better go away. 

Mr. George Miller was only an ordi- 
nary young man; but he did not go 
away. Ile had not been suddenly in- 
spired by any romantic attachment for 
the young lady whom he had met in 
the Duiwich road; but he had been 
greatly struck by her good looks; he 
was rather anxious to know something 
more about her; and then—for he was 
but twenty-two—there was even a 
spice of adventure in the whole affair. 
She did not know how patiently and 
persistently he had strolled all about 
the neighborhood in order to catch an 
occasional glimpse of her; and how 
many afternoons he had paced up and 
down beneath those large elms near 
the head of Camberwell Grove before 
he found out the hour when she gene- 
rally paid her visit to Mr. Drummond’s 
small household. It was some occu- 
pation for him; and he had none 
other at present; for his father was 
then looking out for some business a 
share in which he could purchase and 
present to his son in order to induce 
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him to do something. Mr. George 
Miller was not averse to that proposal. 
He had grown tired of idling, riding, 
walking, and playing billiards all day, 
and going out in the evening to dull 
dinners at the houses of a particular 
clique of rich commercial people living 
about Sydenham Hiil. It would be 
better, he thought, to go into the city 
like everybody else, and have a com- 
fortable private room in the ofiice, 
with cigars and sherry init. Then he 
would have himself put up at one of 
the city clubs; and have a good place 
for luncheon and an afternoon game of 
pool; and make the acquaintance of a 
lot of blithe companions. He knew a 
good many city men already; they 
seemed to have an abundance of spirits 
and a good deal of time on their hands 
—from 1:30 onward till it was time 
to catch the train and get home to 
dinner. 

Meanwhile this little adventure with 
a remarkably pretty girl piqued his 
curiosity about her; and he was aware 
that, if he did succeed in making her 
acquaintance, the friendship of the 
daughter of so distinguished a man as 
Sir Acton North was worth having. 
He did not go much further than that 
in his speculations. He did not, as 
some imaginative youths would have 
done, plan out a romantic marriage. 
He had met, in an informal and curi- 
ous way, a singularly handsome girl, 
whom he could not fail to admire; 
and there were just those little obsta- 
cles in the way of gaining her friend- 
ship that made him all the more desir- 
ous to secure it. It does not often oc- 
cur to a somewhat matter-of-fact 
young man of twenty-two, who has 
good looks, good health, and ample 
provision of money, that he should sit 
down and anxiously construct the 
horoscope of his own future. To-day 
is a fine day in spring, and the life- 
blood of youth runs merrily in the 
veins: to-morrow is with the gods, 

Yet, to be taunted and snubbed by 
a schoolgirl? He was rather angry 


when he left her on this second occa- 
sion, 


She was, he thought, just a lit- 
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tle toc independent in manner and 
blunt of speech. He did not at all 
look at their relations from her point 
of view; if she had told him that he 
ought to be her knight-errant and 
prove himself worthy by great sacri- 
fices, he would scarcely have under- 
stood what she meant. Indeed, a 
consciousness began to dawn on him 
that the young lady was a schoolgirl 
only in name, and that there was a 
more definite character about her than 
is generally to be discovered in a 
young miss who is busy with her Ital- 
ian verbs. George Miller was in a bad 
humor all that evening; and on going 
to bed that night he vowed he would 
straightway set off for Wales next 
morning, and Miss Violet North might 
go hang for aught he cared. 

In the morning, however, that wild 
resolution—although, indeed, there 
was more prudence in it than he sus- 
pected—was abandoned; and he some- 
what listlessly went into town, to see 
if he could hunt up semebody who 
knew Sir Acton North personally. 
His inquiries had to be conducted very 
cautiously; and there was something 
of interest in the search. Eventually, 
too, that day he failed; and so, as he 
had to get back to Sydenham to dress 
for an early dinner, he thought he 
would go out to Denmark Hill station 
and walk across. He might get an- 
other glance of Violet North; and it 
was possible she might be in a better 
temper. 

Well, he was going up Grove Lane, 
when, turning the corner, he suddenly 
found himself in presence of Miss North 
and another lady. He felt suddenly 
guilty; he checked his first involuntary 
impulse to take off his hat; and he en- 
deavored to pass them without any 
visible recognition. 

But that was not Violet North’s 
way. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Miller,” she said aloud, 
**how do you do?” 

He paused in time to prevent Mrs. 
Warrener observing his effort at es- 
cape; and he took off his hat, and ra- 
ther nervously shook hands with her. 
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‘*Let me introduce you,” said the 
young lady boldly, ‘‘to Mrs. Warren- 
er. Mr. Miller—Mrs, Warrener.” 

He received a very pleasant greet- 
ing from the little fair-haired woman, 
who liked the look of the young man, 

‘* What a beautiful afternoon it is!” 
said he hastily. ‘‘ And how fine those 
fruit trees look now. We deserve 
some good weather after such a winter. 
Do you—do you live up here, Mrs. 
Warrener ?” 

‘Oh, yes. You know the cottage 
with the thatched roof near the top of 
the Grove?” she said. She began to 
think that this young man was really 
handsome, 

‘Of course—every one about here 
knows it. What a charming place; 
and the garden you must have behind ! 
Well, don’t let me hinder you; it isa 
beautiful evening for a walk. Good 
day, Miss North.” 

He ventured to shake hands with 
her; he bowed to Mrs. Warrener, and 
then he turned away—scarccly know- 
ing what he had said or done. 

‘*A friend of your father’s, I sup- 
pose ?” said Mrs. Warrener to Miss 
Violet, as they passed on. 

‘*N—no, not exactly,” said the girl, 
iooking down. 

““Oh, I dare say some friends of 
yours know him.”’ 

‘*N—no, not exactly that either.” 

Then she suddenly lifted her eyes 
and said frankly: 

‘*Mrs. Warrener, I suppose you'll 
think me a most wicked creature; but 
—-but it is better you should know; 
and I never saw that young man till 
the day I left school over that disturb- 
ance, you remember—and he knows no 
one I know—and I was never intro- 
duced to him by anybody.” 

Each sentence had been uttered with 
increasing desperation. 

‘*Oh, Violet,” her friend said, ‘‘ how 
could you be so thoughtless—and worse 
than thoughtless? You have been 
concealing your acquaintance with this 
young man even from your best friends, 
I—I don’t know what to say about 
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‘*You may say about it anything 
you please—except that,” said the girl 
indignantly. ‘‘I deserve everything 
you can say about me—only don’t say 
I concealed anything from you. There 
was nothing to conceal. I have only 
spoken a few words with him; and the 
last time I saw him I told him if he 
wanted our acquaintance to continue 
he must get to know either my father 
or some of my friends. There was 
nothing to conceal. I should be 
ashamed to conceal “ 

At this point it seemed to occur to 
her that a self-convicted prisoner ought 
not to lecture the judge to whom he is 
appealing for a merciful judgment. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Warrener,” she said in 
a humbler way, ‘‘I hope you won’t 
think I tried to conceal anything of 
importance from you. I thought it 
would be all cleared up and made right 
when he got properly introduced. And 
just now, when he did not wish to 
compromise me, and would have pass- 
ed without a word, [ thought I would 
just tell you how matters stood, and 
so I stopped him. Was there any con- 
cealment in that ?” 

“But how did you meet him? 
where did you meet him?” said Mrs, 
Warrener, still too much astonished to 
be either angry or forgiving. 

“*T saw him on the road to the Crys- 
tal Palace,” said Miss North. ‘I was 
attacked by a ferocious dog—such a 
ferocious dog, Mrs. Warrener ! You've 
no idea how he flew at me !—and Mr. 
Miller came and beat him and drove 
him away.” 

‘*Then you know his name ?” 

“*Oh, yes!” said Miss North, quite 
brightly. ‘‘I am sure you must have 
heard of Mr. George Miller, the great 
merchant and philanthropist, who 
builds churches, and gives large sums 
of money to charities ?” 

‘‘T have heard of him,” Mrs. War- 
rener admitted. 

‘‘Then that is his son !” said Violet 
triumphantly. 

‘¢But you know, Violet, Mr. George 
Miller’s philanthropy is no reason why 
you should have formed the acquaint- 
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anceship of his son in this manner. 
When did you see him next ?” 

** At the Crystal Palace,” said Vio- 
Iet, and the burden of her confessions 
seemed growing lighter. ‘‘I was very 
hungry. I had to go and get some- 
thing to eat at the restaurant. I 
couldn’t do anything elsc, could I? 
Well, the waiters weren’t attending to 
me; and Mr. Miller was there; and he 
helped me to get something to cat. 
Was there any harm in that ?” 

Mrs. Warrener was not going to an- 
swer offhand; but as she felt that she 
almost stood in the light of a parent 
toward the girl she was determined to 
know exactly how matters stood. 

‘* Has he written to you, or have you 
written to him?” 

‘Certainly not !” 

‘* He knows your name and who you 
are?” 

sé Yes.” 

So far the affair was all clear and 
open enough; and yet Mrs. Warrener, 
who was not as nimble a reasoner as 
her brother, was puzzled. There was 
somcthing wrong, but she did not 
know what. By this time they had 
got back to the house. 

‘* Violet, just come in for a minute. 
James will take you down to the school 
by and by.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Warrener,” said the girl 
with sudden alarm, ‘‘I very much wish 
you not to say anything about all this 
to Mr. Drummond !” 

**Why not ?” 

‘*T would much rather you said no- 
thing !” 

‘* Well, I cannot promise that, Vio- 
let, but I will not speak of it to him 
just yet.” 

They entered the parlor, which was 
empty, and Violet sat down on a chair 
looking less bold and defiant than 
usual, while her friend, puzzled and 
perturbed, was evidently trying to find 
out what she should do. 

‘*What I can’t understand is this, 
Violet,” she said, hitting by accident 
on the kernel of the whole matter. 
‘* What object was there in his or your 
wishing to continue an acquaintance 
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so oddly begun? That is what I can’t 
understand. Men often are of assist- 
ance in such trifles to ladies whom 
they don’t know; but they do not 
seek to become friends on the strength 
of it. Why does he wish to know 
you, and why should you tell him to 
go and get some proper introduction to 
you?” 

**T did not tell him anything of the 
kind,” said Miss Violet respectfully, 
but very proudly. ‘‘I told him that if 
he wished to speak to me in the future, 
he must go and get some proper intro- 
duction. But do you think I asked 
him to come and see me? Certainly 
not. What is it to me?” 

She was obviously much hurt. 

‘“*Then why should you continue 
this—this—clandestine acquaintance, 
Violet ?”” Mrs. Warrener asked timidly. 

‘*There is no such thing as a clan- 
destine acquaintance,” the girl said 
warmly; ‘‘but if Mr. Miller wishes to 
add another person to the circle of his 
acquaintance, am I to forbid him? Is 
there any harm in that? Don’t you 
sometimes see people whom you would 
like to know? And then if he could 
not at the time get any one to intro- 
duce him to me in the usual way, his 
getting to know you was quite as 
good; and now, if you choose to do 
so, you can take away all the clandes- 
tine look from our acquaintance. You 
have seen him. You could ask him to 
call on you.” 

Mrs. Warrener seemed to shrink in 
dismay from this bold proposal. But 
before she could answer, Violet North 
had hastily, and with some confusicn, 
corrected herself. 

‘*Of course,” she said quickly, ‘I 
don’t wish you to ask him to call on 
you—not at all. But when you speak 
of our clandestine acquaintaa.ce here is 
an casy way of making it not clandes- 
tine.” 

**No, Violct,” her friend said with 
unusual firmness, ‘‘I cannot do that. 
I could not assume such a responsibili- 
ty. Before making such an acquaint- 
ance in this extremely singular way, 
you ought to ask your mamma,” 
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‘** Haven't got any,” said Miss North 
with a toss of her head. 

‘*Or some one qualified to give their 
sanction.” 

‘**T don’t know any one so well as I 
know you,” said the girl; and then she 
said, ‘‘ But do you think I am begging 
of you to patronize that young man ? 
Ihope not. Mrs. Warrener, I think I 
had better go down now.” 

At this moment James Drummond 
made his appearance, an old brown 
wideawake on his head. 

‘*Ah, well, Miss Violet; no more 
singing at Dixie’s Land, eh? You 
bave never been in Dixie’s Land, I sup- 
pose. But were you ever in the High- 
lands? Have you ever seen the moun- 
tains and lochs of the West High- 
lands ?” 

‘*T have heard of them,” Miss North 
said coldly. She was very far from 
being pleased at the moment. 

‘*Now do sit down for a moment 
till I open out this plan before you. 
That is better. Well, I think we shall 
take no less than two months’ holiday 
this autumn—August and September— 
and I have my eye on a small but 
highly romantic cottage in the High- 
lands, connected with which is some 
little shooting and fishing; plenty of 
fishing, indeed, for there are a great 
many fish in the sea up there. Now, 
Miss Violet, do you think you could 
persuade your father and Miss Main to 
let you come with us part of the time ? 
It must be very wretched for you 
spending your holidays every year at 
school.” 

*“*T beg your pardon, Mr. Drum- 
mond,” said Miss Violet with great 
dignity. ‘‘It is very kind of you; 
you are always kind; but if my friends 
are not fit to be introduced into your 
house, then neither am I.” 

He stared in astonishment, and then 
he looked at his sister, whose pale and 
gentle face flushed up. Miss Violet 
sat calm and proud; she had been 
goaded into this declaration. 

‘* What do you mean ?” said he. 

‘*Oh, James, cried his sister, ‘I 
thought Violet did not wish you to 
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know; but now I will tell you, and I 
am sure you will sayI am right. It is 
no disrespect I have for the young 
man. I liked his appearance very much 
—but——” 

‘*What young man ?” 

Then the story had to be told; and 
if Miss North had been in a better tem- 
per, she would have acknowledged that 
it was told with great fairness, gentle- 
ness, and consideration. James Drum- 
mond put his hands in his pockets and 
stretched out his long legs. 

** Well, Violet,” said he, in his 
quiet and kindly way, ‘‘I can under- 
stand how you should feel hurt, if 
you suppose for a moment that my 
sister thinks you wish us to ask that 
young man here for your sake. But 
you are quite wrong if you assume 
that to be the case. We know your 
pride and self-respect too much for 
that. On the other hand, might not 
this Mr. Miller consider it rather curi- 
ous if we asked him to come here to 
meet you? You see 42 

“*T don’t wish anything of the 
kind,” she said hastily. ‘‘Do you 
think I wish to meet him? What I 
wish is this—that you should not talk 
of clandestine acquaintanceship when 
I offer to introduce him to you, and 
when you can get to know him if you 
please.” 

He was too good-natured to meet the 
girl’s impatience with a retort. He 
only said, in the same gentle fashion— 

** Well, I think you have tumbled 
by accident into a very awkward posi- 
tion, Violet, if I must speak the truth, 
and I would strongly advise you to 
have nothing further to do with Mr. 
Miller, however amiable the young 
man may be, unless you should mect 
him at the house of one of your 
friends.” 

**T goto so many friends’ houses ! ” 

‘* How can you expect to go? You 
are at school: your whole attention 
should be taken up with your lessons.” 

“*I thought even schoolgirls were 
allowed to have friends, And you 
know I am kept at school only to be 
out of the way.” 
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She rose once more; the discussion 
was obviously profitless. 

‘*T don’t think I need trouble you 
to come down with me, Mr. Drum- 
mond,” said she with much lofty 
courtesy of manner. 

‘“‘Tam going with you whether you 
consider it a trouble or not,” said he 
laughing. 

She somewhat distantly bade Mrs, 
Warrener good-by; and that fair- 
haired little woman was grieved that 
the girl should go away with harsh 
thoughts of her in her heart. As for 
Mr. Drummond, when he got outside 
he was determined to charm away her 
disappointment, and began talking 
lightly and cheerfully to her, though 
she paid but little heed. 

‘*Yes,” said he, ‘‘you always dis- 
gust people by giving them good ad- 
vice; but you wouldn’t have us give 
you bad advice, Violet? Now you 
will be a reasonable young lady; and 
by to-morrow morning you will see 
that we have acted all round in a high- 
ly decorous and proper fashion; and if 
you try to gain Miss Main’s good-con- 
duct prize this session, I will ask her 
to put you down a hundred marks on 
account of certain circumstances that 
have come to my knowledge, though I 
can’t reveal them. That is settled; is 
it not now? So your father has come 
back to London: I see he was in a 
deputation at the Home Office yester- 
day. How tired he must be of rail- 
ways; or does he languish when he 
has to stop in town three days running? 
Do you know I once heard of a boat- 
man at Brighton—one of those short 
and stout men who pass their lives in 
leaning over the railings of the parade 
—and somebody went and dicd and 
left him a public house in the Clapham 
road. You would think that was a 
great advance in life? I tell you he 
became the most miserable of men. 
He got no rest; he moved about un- 
easily; and at last, when the place 
was killing him, he happened to put 
up a wooden railing in front of the 
public-house just where the horses used 
to come and drink at the trough, and 
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quite by accident he found it was a 
capital place to put his elbows on and 
lean over. I declare to you he hadn’t 
lounged on that railing twenty min- 
utes when all the old satisfaction with 
life returned to his face; and any day 
you'll see him lounging there now, 
looking at the horses drinking. That 
shows you what custom does, doesn’t 
it?” 

Of course there was no such thing— 
no such boatman or public-house in 
the Clapham road; but it was a pe- 
culiarity of this talker that when once 
he had imagined an anecdote he him- 
self almost took it to be true. He did 
not mean to deceive his listener. If 
this thing had not happened, how did 
he know of it? The creations of his 
fancy took the place of actual experi- 
ences; his sister never could tell wheth- 
er he had really seen certain things 
during his morning’s walk, or only 
imagined them, and stuck them in his 
memory all the same. 

It was a fine, quiet evening up here 
among the green foliage of the spring. 
It was a gray twilight, with a scent of 
the lilacs in the cool air; and the 
mighty chestnut trees, the spiked blos- 
soms of which looked pale in the fad- 
ing light, seemed to be holding these 
up as spectral lamps to light the com- 
ing dusk. It was a still, calm, peace- 
able evening; but even the unobserv- 
ant Mr. Drummond could remark that 
his companion was not at all attuned to 
this gentle serenity. Her moody si- 
lence was ominous. 

‘*You will come round and see us 
to-morrow afternoon ?” said he. 

‘*T am not sure,” she said, with her 
hand on the open door. 

‘*Now be a sensible girl, Violet, 
and believe me that we have given you 
good advice. Don’t forget what I 
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said to you; and come up to-morrow 
evening to show me that we are all 
still good friends.” 

So Mr. Drummond walked away up 
the hill again, whistling absently, one 
hand in his trousers pocket, his hat 
rather on the back of his head, and an 
unusual gravity of thoughtfulness in 
his face. Miss Violet, on the other 
hand, went indoors, and up to her own 
room. She was the only boarder in 
the place who had a room all to her- 
self, but on this Sir Acton North had 
insisted. 

She threw open the window and sat 
down; far below her they had lit a 
street lamp, and there was a curious 
light shining on the lower branches of 
the chestnuts. The sound of one or 
two people walking in the distance 
seemed to increase the stillness of the 
night; and one would not have been 
surprised to find the first faint glimmer 
of a star in the darkening heavens. 

Peace enough without, but a fierce 
fire of wrath within. 

‘*They have done it now,” she was 
saying to herself. ‘‘ Yes, they have 
done it. I gave them the chance, and 
wished to be as proper in my conduct 
as anybody could be; but now they 
have driven me to something very dif- 
ferent. I don’t want to see him—I 
dare say I shall hate him when I see 
him; but I will see him—and I will 
meet him whenever he likes; and I 
will write letters to him till two in the 
morning; and if he wishes me to 
marry him, I wi// marry him just at 
once, and offhand, whatever comes of 
it. And that is what they have 
done!” 

So the wild winds of folly and anger 
and unreason blow us this way and 
that—that the gods may have their 
sport of us! 
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66 HE last of the Gracchi”—said 


Mirabeau—‘‘when dying 
threw dust toward heaven, and from 
that dust sprang Marius.” I wonder 
whether the last of the Fenians threw 
dust toward heaven, and from that 
dust sprang home rule? Certainly the 
Fenians have all vanished out of Eng- 
land with a marvellous suddenness, 
and the home-rulers occupy alone the 
Irish platform in English politics. So 
complete and quick a change I do not 
remember in our political affairs here. 
The other day, it would seem, we were 
all talking of the Fenians, and now 
they are gone, passed away into tradi- 
tion. Now when any one speaks of 
Ireland he speaks of the home-rulers. 
A writer in a London magazine was 
lately discussing some Irish question, 
and took occasion to refer to a novel 
of mine, ‘‘A Fair Saxon,” which he 
was kind enough to say ‘‘ goes further 
toward the interpretation of certain 
phases of Irish national feeling than 
any book I remember to have read.” 
‘* But,” he adds, ‘‘it was given to the 
world at the unfavorable juncture when 
Fenianism was dead and home rule 
was not quite born.” That is quite 
true, and nothing could better show 
how sudden was the substitution of 
home rule for Fenianism. At the time 
when the novel appeared—early in 
1873—Fenianism was still fresh and 
vivid in all men’s memories, and home 
rule was not even discussed in Eng- 
land. Just one year after, the new Par- 
liament found a body of more than 
sixty home-rulers established in the 
House of Commons, and was engaged 
in a formal debate on home rule, which 
lasted two or three nights. The writer 
to whom I have just referred goes on 
to say, ‘‘ Well, but by the aid of this 
work (the novel already mentioned) 
what conclusion might the student ar- 
rive at touching the. actual goal of 
Irish national hopes and aspirations ?” 


He is unable to answer the question. 
What is the goal? ‘‘I know not,” he 
says, ‘‘ unless it be a sort of prehistoric 
glory of princely leaders and devoted 
retainers. There is no sign of a desire 
to become a little quiet, domestic re- 
public like Switzerland, or a small 
contented kingdom like Holland.” 
This is a question which I suppose the 
home-rule party undertake to answer. 
I do not, however, propose to invite 
the readers of ‘* The Galaxy” to a po- 
litical controversy. I only mean to 
tell them as clearly and fairly as I can 
what the home-rule platform is, and 
who the men are who stand most con- 
spicuously on it. 

The home-rulers succeeded the Fe- 
nians so suddenly that the one had 
hardly gone when the other filled the 
scene. Are the home-rulers then only 
Fenians in disguise? By no means; 
they are not only different men, and 
with different aims, but they are even 
a different class of men. The Fenians 
were for the most part men of the 
humbler class. I remember Mr. John 
Stuart Mill once remarking to me that 
this fact constituted in his mind the 
seriousness of the movement—the fact 
that it had sprung from the soil, and 
seemed to need no leaders. The home- 
rulers are men of what would be called 
the upper or upper-middle class. They 
comprise some landlords, many mer- 
chants and men of business, some 
lawyers, some journalists—the classes 
of men from whom in Great Britain 
members of Parliament are made. The 
movement originated in a scrious and 
settled faith on the part of many men 
having a certain position in Ireland, 
that Fenianism and abortive rebellion 
could only be got rid of by starting a 
Parliamentary agitation for a reasona- 
ble degree of self-government. and 
thus withdrawing all sensible nation- 
alists of any class from any participa- 
tion, even in sympathy, with the fever- 
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ish and fitful hopes of seditious or- 
ganizations. Here are the questions 
these men had to ask themselves: 
Can Ireland ever hope or expect to be 
a separate and independent nation ? 
The answer must be, She cannot. But 
then, on the other hand, will the major- 
ity of the Irish people ever be content 
with the present system, which makes 
Irish legislation depend upon a Parlia- 
ment composed five parts out of six of 
Englishmen? So far as human specu- 
lation can give an answer, they never 
will be so content. They grow less 
and less contented in every generation. 
What then, reasonable men asked 
themselves, is to be done? Some of 
them turned their eyes to the example 
of your system, and asked why should 
not Ireland be free to govern herself in 
mere local affairs while still a part of 
Great Britain, as regards imperial le- 
gislation? Why should she no: do 
what is done by every State in your 
Union? The idea had a great fascina- 
tion in it—all the more so as the Eng- 
lish Parliament is helplessly and hope- 
lessly encumbered with work, is stifling 
under a mass of unmanageable respon- 
sibilities, and is compelled session after 
session to let the most important du- 
ties remain undischarged simply be- 
cause there is no time to give to them. 
Our English Parliament does, or is 
supposed to do, everything. If a 
small town in Ireland wishes to light 
itself with gas, the Imperial Parliament 
has to be asked for its consent, and 
has to discuss gravely the merits and 
demerits of the proposition. If a 
Scotch railway company want to make 
a branch line of half a mile, the Par- 
liament at Westminster must hear how 
and all about it. Two or three ses- 
sions ago we had long and vehement 
debates and frequent divisions on the 
manner in which the city of Birming- 
ham ought to be allowed to get rid of 
its sewage. I remember two nights of 


a busy session occupied in discussing 

the question whether the appointment 

of a petty sessions magistrate in an 

Irish country town—an honorary ap- 

pointment made by the Lord Lieuten- 
il 
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ant, and in the case of a gentlemun to 
whom nobody objected—was a judi- 
cious proceeding or not. This system 
of transacting business gives dissatis- 
faction both ways. The House of 
Commons collectively grumbles, and 
very naturally, when important and 
imperial legislation has to stand over 
in order that the municipal affairs of a 
small country town may be discussed. 
The localities too very often object, 
and as naturally, that some local im- 
provement which they believe necessa- 
ry should be prevented because a 
number of gentlemen in Westminster, 
who knew nothing about the matter, 
think it unnecessary, and vote against 
it. Let me give one illustration. An 
Irish railway company was seeking for 
certain concessions. The Irish repre- 
sentatives on both sides of the House 
complained bitterly of the manner in 
which the company worked its lines, 
and protested that the concessions 
ought not to be made unless under 
conditions which would compel the 
railway directors to conduct their busi- 
ness in some more satisfactory way. 
Never, I believe, were the Irish na- 
tionalists and the Irish Tories so united 
as on this occasion. But the railway 
interest is strong in the House of 
Commons, and the Irish interest is 
weak. The mot d’ordre went round 
among the railway men and their 
friends. They made common cause, 
and defeated the demands of the Irish 
representatives—many men voting 
with the majority, who had never 
seen an Irish railway or Ireland in their 
lives. Still more recently there was a 
great desire among educated and in- 
telligent persons in Ireland, that the 
public houses should be closed there 
on the Sunday. The clergy of all de- 
nominations were in favor of this mea- 
sure; the Irish representatives were 
nearly all in favor of it. The proposal 
was discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, and rejected by English votes. 
There is at least something to be 
said then for the demand that Ireland 
should have the control of her local 
affairs. The men who first put the de- 
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mand into shape, and gave it a name, 
were certainly not professional agita- 
tors. The first chairman of the Home 
Rule Association (I believe he is chair- 
man still) was Mr. William Shaw, a 
banker and merchant, a man of wealth, 
and esseatially a man of business, a 
Protestant, never before the birth of 
home rule known to be engaged in any 
political agitation. The first election 
contest at which a candidate came for- 
ward on the home-rule platform ended 
in the election of the home-ruler, Mr. 
Blennerhassett, a young Irish landlord 
of rank and fortune, one of the most 
intimate friends of the venerable Earl 
Russell and his family. The second 
home-ruler elected to Parliament as 
such was Captain Nolan, an Irish 
landlord, who had distinguished him- 
self as an artillery officer in the Eng- 
lish army, and whose judgment in mil- 
itary affairs is looked to with the high- 
est respect by all parties in the House 
of Commons. Now, whatever may be 
said of the movement, it is clear that 
these men were not Fenians, nor tur- 
bulent anarchists, nor needy adventu- 
rers, nor fools. The home rule move- 
ment once started seemed to have a 
positive fascination init. Many Irish- 
men already in Parliament gave in 
their adhesion to it. Some great Irish 
landlords like the late Lord Fermoy (a 
Protestant) lent it their warm support. 
It wanted a leader in Parliament. Mr. 
Shaw, who had for some years held a 
respectable position in the House of 
Commons, was not much of a politi- 
cian; and the new men were too 
young. The leadership would proba- 
bly have fallen to my valued and la- 
mented friend the late John Francis 
Maguire (as able and honest an Irish- 
man as ever conquered the respect of 
the House of Commons) but for the 
sudden reappearance on the political 
stage of a man so remarkable in tal- 
ents and in career as to deserve some 
description. 

Forty years ago Mr. Isaac Butt was 
a brilliant young advocate in Dublin, 
professor of political economy in Trin- 
ity college, and editor of the Dublin 
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‘*University Magazine.” He was a 
Protestant, and a Tory of the deepest 
convictions. A little later he distin- 
guished himself as a bold and clever 
opponent of O’Connell, of the priests, 
and of the agitation for repeal of the 
union. He rose at the bar, and soon 
became one of the most eloquent and 
successful (perhaps I ought to say the 
most eloquent and successful) among 
Irish advocates. He defended, as a 
matter of professional duty, poor 
Thomas Francis Meagher, when the 
latter was tried for high treason, and 
he was so carried away by his interest 
in his client and his own eloquence, 
that he succeeded in making many of 
his hearers think treason to England 
an Irishman’s most sacred duty. When 
he had described the talents, the char- 
acter, the brilliant youth, the happy 
home, and assured position of the pris- 
oner, he suddenly asked how such a 
man came to stand in a felon’s dock; 
and he answered his own question in 
words and tone of passionate indigna- 
tion: ‘‘ Because the curse of Swift is 
on him—because he is a man of genius 
andan Irishman !” Afterward Butt de- 
fended the present Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, and succeeded in persuading 
some of the jurors to refuse to assent 
to a verdict of guilty. So Duffy had 
at last to be released—to enter the 
English Parliament, and afterward go 
to Australia and become a minister of 
the crown there, and receive a knight- 
hood from the Queen. But Isaac Butt 
still remained a Tory. The English 
protectionist party, defeated by Cob- 
den and Bright, aud thrown over by 
Sir Robert Peel, got up a reactionary 
agitation. They hoped to succeed by 
arts learned from their enemies—by 
agitation and by popular eloquence, 
They had no great speakers of their 
own—even Disraeli did not ‘‘ amount 
to much” as the orator of a monster 
meeting. They imported an orator— 
they adopted Isaac Butt. At their 
great tumultuous meetings the ex-pro- 
fessor of political economy was their 
spokesman. His powerful voice, his 
flashing eyes, his large form, his face 
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—not handsome indeed — looking 
rather like that of a negro suddenly 
blanched, but capable of varied ex- 
pression—impressed wonderfully the 
heavy-headed Tory crowds. His Eng- 
lish patrons soon got him into Parlia- 
ment, where he signalized himself 
very early by a vehement attack on 
Mr. Cobden. 

Now then it might seem that Isaac 
_ Butt’s way is clear. He is one of the 
chief orators of Toryism. He is one 
of the rising stars of the country party. 
He is one of the few really eloquent 
and able men attached to that party, 
by whom, owing to their own lack of 
great native gifts, and their conse- 
quent need of importing them, able 
men are best rewarded. The Tories 
must come into office some day, and 
then of course Butt will be Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland. 

Meanwhile, however, a coolness be- 
gan to show itself between Butt and 
the leaders of his party. Was he 
really then losing his Tory convic- 
tions and tending toward that path 
of politics in which he is now so con- 
spicuous? Was he drawing off from 
his patrons, or were they shrinking 
from him? Did they throw him over 
because they saw that he was ceasing 
to be a Tory, or did he cease to 
be a Tory because they threw him 
over? On that question I can offer no 
opinion. But there came a melancholy 
change in Butt’s life. His career sud- 
denly stopped. He fell into reckless 
habits. He sank to terrible depths. 
Downward he went and downward, 
shunned and stared at—a wonder and 
a scandal to all. He was still a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, and still 
haunted its lobbies and corridors like 
a shabby and disreputable ghost. His 
clients deserted him, for his neglect 
and his irregularities were intolerable. 
His once splendid practice at the bar 
vanished; he became sunk in debt. 
All manner of petty accusations were 
made against him. His name began 
to figure disgracefully in the records 
of London police courts. No one 
knew where that career might not be 
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destined to end. At last he lost his 
seat in Parliament, and for some years 
he disappeared altogether from the 
eyes of the English public. So far as 
England was concerned, an ignomini- 
ous grave seemed to have closed over 
him. 

After a long time people in England 
who noticed such things began to 
hear that Isaac Butt had reappeared at 
the Irish bar; that he was becoming 
‘*steady,” and was getting on again. 
Fenianism broke out, and Fenian trials 
came on, and Butt defended the Feni- 
ans with all his old power—with all 
that strange blending of persuasive- 
ness and passion which was his early 
characteristic. He succeeded in ob- 
taining an acquittal, or at least a dis- 
agreement of the jury, in some cases 
that seemed hopeless. He grew popu- 
lar in Ireland, and ae proclaimed him- 
self a Liberal and a Nationalist. A 
generous inclination prevailed every- 
where to let the past be forgotten and 
to welcome cordially back the man 
who was so evidently determined to re- 
trieve himself. He recovered before 
long his splendid practice at the bar. 
The home rule movement began, and 
Butt declared himself a home-ruler. 
He offered himself as a candidate for 
a vacant seat in Parliament, and was 
elected; and from that moment it was 
evident that home rule had found its 
leader. 

The House of Commons saw with cu- 
riosity, surprise, and a sort of good- 
natured interest the return of Isaac 
Butt to its benches after some six years 
of mysterious absence. He had grown 
old-looking, heavy, florid, with thin, 
white hair, instead of the great mass 
of thick, dark, curly, unruly locks. 
He seemed like a hale, well-preserved, 
elderly country farmer. His speaking 
at first greatly disappointed the House. 
It was too quiet, chatty, rambling, and 
almost garrulous. But he very soon be- 
gan to show his strength. He displayed 
a cool, easy cleverness in argument; he 
was a master of law, of constitutional 
principles, of the forms of the House; 
he was always ready; he spoke with 
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studied moderation, only rarely enliv- 
ened by a burst of the old passionate 
fervor, as if to show that he could be 
eloquent when he chose. He gave a 
curious impression of power and of 
ease. The House soon began to find 
that he knew far too much, and was 
far too skilful in argument, to be easily 
dealt with by any opponent, and some- 
how, I cannot well tell how, he quiet- 
ly took his place at once in public es- 
timation among the foremost men in 
the House. I think every one was glad 
to see that he had retrieved himself, 
and to welcome him back. In more 
ways than one he was a changed man. 
In his former days he was a fervid ora- 
tor; now he seemed qualified beyond 
all other things to be the skilful guide, 
moderator, and leader of a new and 
struggling party whose work is all to 
do. Ido not yet know whether in the 
end it will prove a good fortune or a 
calamity for home rule that Mr. Butt 
has become its leader, but I know that 
thus far he has managed its affairs in 
Parliament with admirable judgment 
and with great success. 

The general elections of 1874 sent a 
regular home-rule party into Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Butt counts a following 
of some sixty members, and it seems 
probable that every new chance and 
opening will add tothis number. In- 
deed there seems no chance now in 
Ireland for any candidate who is not 
either the nominee of some great and 
powerful landlord or of the Home Rule 
Association. I am not by any means 
convinced that all who follow Mr. 
Butt’s lead are in their hearts very 
anxious to see home rule introduced 
into Ireland. Some of the conversions 
to his side were too rapid to allow us 
to have much faith in their sincerity. 
An Irish landlord, for example, whose 
tendencies were all aristocratic, and 
who spent five-sixths of his life in 
London, who had no sympathy what- 
ever with Irish ‘‘ national ” aspirations, 
and hated agitation of any kind, sud- 
denly found that in his own county, 
which he represented, and which for 
generations his ancestors had repre- 
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sented in the House of Commons, he 
had no chance of being elected again 
unless he declared for the home rule 
programme. Is it any wonder that he 
became for the time a home-ruler ? One 
young Irish landlord was placed in a 
fearful predicament. I do not believe 
that the choice of Hercules could have 
been nearly so distressing. He was a 
man of good family, high social posi- 
tion, an officer in a “‘ crack ” regiment, 


a member of a particularly select mili-- 


tary club. He loved London society, 
and especially his club. He discov- 
ered that the county which he repre- 
sented in Parliament would never elect 
him again ifhe did not become a home- 
ruler, and that the members of his club 
would ‘‘send him to Coventry ” if he 
did. He could not serve the two mas- 
ters—his county and his club. He chose 
the latter service, and resigned his seat 
in Parliament. But there were other 
cases in which the Hercules compelled 
to make his election chose the other 
way, and swallowed the home rule pro- 
fession. Such men of course are not 
sincere home-rulers, but their position 
testifies as clearly as the evidence of 
the sincerest conviction could do to 
the strength of the home-rule feeling 
in Ireland. No doubt there are many 
sincere home-rulers who chafe inward- 
ly against the leadership of a man like 
Mr. Butt. An eminent English mem- 
ber of Parliament remarked that the 
Irish party were fortunate at last in 
having a leader whom no government 
could buy—that is to say, to whom no 
government could venture to offer any 
public position. A good many of Mr. 
Butt’s own followers laughed, I dare 
say, at the jest, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated it. Yet I would not be too cer- 
tain. Mr. Butt is becoming an influ- 
ence in the House of Commons, where 
past errors and follies are readily for- 
gotten. Twenty years ago the late 
eccentric and clever Henry Drummond 
—a sort of Thaddeus Stevens of Tory- 
ism—warned Mr. Disracli in a letter 
which has since been published, that 
Butt was a man he had better ‘‘ buy” 
atonce. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli neglect- 
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ed the advice, or perhaps Butt was 
not so easily bought. Anyhow Mr. 
Disraeli did not effect the purchase, 
and Mr. Butt lived to become the 
leader of the Irish party on whose votes 
some day or other the fate of an Eng- 
lish ministry will inevitably depend. 
Remember that it was the defection of 
the Irish party, much less compact and 
strong then than now, that practically 
gave the death-blow to Mr. Gladstone’s 
. ministry. The Irish party left Glad- 
stone in a minority on his Irish Univer- 
sity bill, and from that moment his 
fate was certain, and it was only Dis- 
raeli’s positive refusal to come into 
office just then that left Mr. Gladstone 
for a few discredited and disheartened 
months at the head of an administra- 
tion under sentence of death. Some 
day Mr. Butt’s party will hold the 
fate of the Tory ministry in their 
hands. Perhaps it is for this reason, 
perhaps out of mere good-nature, per- 
haps out of kindly consideration for 
an old ally, that Mr. Disraeli is so civil 
and respectful always to the burly, 
florid, and plausible leader of the home- 
rule party. 

Mr. Butt is of course the best in- 
formed, the most experienced, and, 
taking him altogether, the ablest of 
the home-rulers. But he is not the 
best speaker of the party. Decid- 
edly the best speaker among the 
home-rulers is Mr. Alexander M. Sulli- 
van, who entered the House for the 
first time at the general election of 
1874, and is recognized by all parties 
and all journals as one of the only 
real successes our Parliament has 
seen of late years. Mr. Sullivan’s suc- 
cess has been marvellous. He is a 
journalist by profession: he is editor 
of the Dublin ‘‘ Nation;” and he must 
have been at least forty years of age 
when for the first time he rose to ad- 
dress the House of Commons. His 
opinions on most subjects must have 
been odious to three-fourths of the 
House; his manner is impulsive and 
even vehement; he has a marked Irish 
accent, and when he has occasion to 
quote from a Latin authority, he pro- 
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nounces the classic tongue after the 
continental and probably the correct 
fashion. This latter practice is a ter- 
rible offence in the opinion of our Par 
liament. The House of Commons holds 
as to its faith—ah heaven ! would that 
it held to its faith nearly so well !— 
to the Latin pronunciation adopted at 
Oxford and Cambridge of which we 
may say with certainty, even in this 
world of uncertainty, that no ancient 
Roman ever could have attempted or 
understood it. I sat next to a very 
old and experienced political critic in 
the gallery of the House of Commons 
one evening, when Mr. Sullivan was 
speaking; and when iu the course of 
his speech he introduced the words 
bona jide,my sagacious friend shook 
his head disdainfully. ‘‘He’ll not do 
for the House of Commons,” he ob- 
served derisively. ‘‘The House will 
never stand any one who says ‘bona 
Jeeday.’” My sagacious friend was 
wrong, however. Sagacious people 
generally are. The House of Com- 
mons rarcly fails to recognize genuine 
talent, and it soon began to admire 
Mr. Sullivan despite his nationalist 
opinions, his fervor, his Irish accent, 
and his avoidance of the preposterous 
in the pronunciation of Latin. In a 
very bright, clever book published not 
long since, and called ‘‘ Men and Man- 
ner in Parliament,” the author (Mr, 
Henry W. Lucy, a young and remark- 
ably able writer) thus describes Mr, 
Sullivan: ‘‘ Mr. Sullivan I hold to be, 
take him all in all, the most effective 
speaker among the Irish members, 
His words are well chosen, his sen- 
tences easily and naturally grouped, 
and his mind is aflame with imagina- 
tion. It is easy to conceive how, speak- 
ing toa mass meeting of his country- 
men, this nervous, passionate, finely- 
strung man, whose lips have been 
touched by the heaven-born fire of ora- 
tory, would sway the souls of the peo- 
ple.” In the House of Commons, too, 
Mr. Sullivan has shown great adroit- 
ness and capacity for the details of 
business. He can speak capitally 
without preparation—indeed I think 
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his greatest successes have been in ez- 
tempore speeches. Moreover, he can 
make a good joke—a thing the House 
greatly likes. The members like him 
too in private because of his never-fail- 
ing bonhomie, his sunny temper, his 
frank courtesy. On the whole, he is 
one of the rising men in Parliament; 
and there is no surer evidence of the 
fact than is found in the many marked 
compliments Mr. Disraeli has paid to 
him. Mr. Sullivan, it may interest 
some of your readers to know, is mar- 
ried to an American lady. Perhaps it 
may interest some others to learn that 
this most animated and eager of men, 
with his impetuous eloquence, his in- 
exhaustible energy, his exuberant ani- 
mal spirits, his sparkling humor, is a 
rigid water-drinker, and a close ally 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in the efforts of 
the latter to establish something like 
your Maine law here. 

After Mr. Sullivan, the man of most 
mark in the home-rule party seems to 
me to be Mr. O’Connor Power. The 
latter is a very young man, who must 
have been an infant in arms about the 
time when his leader, Mr. Butt, first 
entered Parliament, and he is already 
looked on as one of the partisan lead- 
ers of the future. He seems to have 
great force of character, and when he 
speaks he always gives the idea—a 
very happy effect in a speaker—that 
he has a large reserve of arguments, 
ideas, and words which he could fall 
back upon if he chose to occupy more 
of the time of the House. His manner 
is singularly easy and calm, and he 
puts his most startling nationalist 
propositions with the quiet, self-sus- 
tained tone of one who seems to say 
that he knows the House of Commons 
will agree with him if it will only be 
good enough to think the matter over. 
Among the young men in the House I 
do not know of a better speaker than 
Mr. O’Connor Power. I only wish a 
few more of the home-rulers were like 
him. There are indeed many able 
men in the party as well as those I 
have named; but the other able men 
are not as a rule good speakers, and 
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some of them—wisely perhaps—do not 
speak at all. But there are some who 
are not able men, who are not good 
speakers, who are not wise, and who 
do speak—oh, how they do speak ! 
There is Mr. Biggar, for example, who 
once spoke for four hours in a tone so 
low that no creature seated two yards 
away could hear a word he said. In 
vain Mr. Speaker rose again and again 
and courteously reminded the orator 
that if he would occupy the time, he 
had better speak so that somebody 
could hear him. Mr. Biggar took no 
heed, but went stolidly on and on; 
the low, grating, rasping murmur of 
his singularly harsh voice only jarring 
on the ear like the unceasing labor of 
a file. Four hours he spoke—at least 
the clock said it was only four hours— 
I believe to those who had to remain 
it seemed like days or weeks. A very 
conspicuous home-ruler too is Major 
O’Gorman—very conspicuous indeed. 
No eye can fail to light upon his man- 
ly form. He is the only man in Great 
Britain whose bulk surpasses that of 
the famous Tichborne claimant. Ma- 
jor O'Gorman is the biggest man and 
the greatest buffoon in the House of 
Commons; and I believe his dearest 
friend does not know whether he is a 
buffoon consciously or unconsciously. 
He makes very short speeches, but he 
manages to cram into each of them 
more outrageous nonsense, more bois- 
terous blundering, more broad droll- 
ery, conscious or unconscious, than 
the late Charles Lever would have put 
into the mouths of a whole supper- 
party of convivial Irishmen in the 
small hours of the morning. I am 
quite unable to make up my mind as 
to whether Major O’Gorman is a Mile- 
sian Jack Falstaff or a mere lunatic, 
Whatever he may be, the House of 
Commons roars with laughter the mo- 
ment he gets on his legs and before a 
word has yet come from that vast 
chest and in those tones of deep thun- 
der. The House has established and 
accepted him as its favorite mounte- 
bank. I verily believe that if the 
Prime Minister and Major O’Gorman 
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were to rise at the same moment, the 
majority of voices would call for the 
gigantic policinello, whose alternately 
fierce and solemn denunciations of the 
Saxon afford the Saxon Parliament 
more amusement than it would proba- 
bly derive from the wit of a Towns- 
hend or a Sheridan. 

It is not always easy for Mr. Butt or 
for Mr. Sullivan (who takes the lead 
in Butt’s absence) to keep some of the 
home-rulers in order. Mr. Biggar, 
Major O’Gorman, and some few others 
are all but irreconcilables, and are for 
perpetual opposition of every Ministry 
and denunciation of the Saxon. More 
than once some of these uncompromis- 
ing legislators have broken into open 
rebellion, and had to be argued and 
menaced into some regard for the 
principles and the discipline of Parlia- 
mentary party. One reason why the 
House of Commons likes such men as 
Mr. Butt, Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. 
O’Connor Power is that they show 
themselves frankly and honorably 
willing to play the Parliamentary 
game in accordance with Parliament- 
ary rules. There are some men in the 
home-rule party of a very different 
stamp indeed from Major O’Gorman 
and Mr. Biggar, who seem possessed 
with the unfortunate idea that Irish 
members can best serve the cause of 
their country by abstention from all 
debates and all Parliamentary proceed- 
ings which do not concern the inter- 
ests of Ireland. Some of these men 
too (I speak now of really capable and 
respectable men) are sincerely con- 
vinced that the House of Commons 
hates Ireland and Irishmen, and never, 
except under compulsion, will do jus- 
tice toeither. This surely is an equal- 
ly delusive and dangerous error. The 
true policy of the Irish members, as it 
seems to me, would be to enter into 
the spirit of Parliamentary affairs; to 
accept the present system while it 
lasts; to show that they are capable of 
understanding imperial policy, and of 
taking part in the business of the em- 
pire. I do not know how better, or 
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indeed how else, they could ever con- 
vince Parliament that they are capa- 
ble of conducting with fairness and 
wisdom the local business of Ireland. 
Of course I do not mean to say that 
Irishmen have only to show them- 
selves capable of governing Ireland in 
order to be allowed the chance of do- 
ing it. England’s objections to and 
fears of home rule have their strongest 
and deepest root in the conviction 
that an Irish parliament would be a 
perpetual obstruction to the imperial 
policy and would become the training 
ground and the headquarters of organ- 
ized rebellion. It is feared in this 
country, for example, that if England 
were entering on some course of poliey 
in continental affairs which seemed in 
the remotest way to bring in the great 
question between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, she would be hampered 
and endangered at some critical mo- 
ment by a vote of the Irish Parliament. 
I do not undervalue the sericusness of 
this objection. It ought not to be 
very difficult so to limit the functions 
of a local parliament as to remove all 
probability of its making any declara- 
tion on a question of imperial policy. 
Still the danger is there, and from the 
Englishman’s point of view it is seri- 
ous. I do not overlook it; I only 
think that the concession of local gov- 
ernment—of home rule—to Ireland 
would stop up other and far more seri- 
ous and immediate sources of danger. 
But however that may be, I think 
home rule will commend itself best to 
the English mind when recommended 
as an obviously convenient way of di- 
viding and distributing the legislative 
business of the nation. Nothing could 
better serve to favor this view of the 
proposed change than the sight of a 
home-rule party made up of discip- 
lined, self-restrained, and practical 
men who showed that they could un- 
derstand the policy of an empire as 
well as the business of a province, and 
could keep the one distinct from the 
other. 
Justin McCarrtay. 
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NNA SEWARD, a literary lady 
of the last century, and a leader 
of English literary society, was born in 
Eyam, Derbyshire, in 1747. Her father, 
Rev. Thomas Seward, was a fine old 
English gentleman of ample means, 
with an elegant and poetic taste and 
retiring disposition. Anna was a 
charming child—an affectionate, play- 
less day-dreamer, with a wisdom far 
beyond her years. She was one of the 
poets who ‘‘lisped in numbers,” and 
about whose cradle swarmed the ‘‘ At- 
tic bees.” Milton and Shakespeare 
were her constant companions, and we 
are told that she could repeat passages 
from the ‘‘ Allegro” before she was 
three years old. At the age of nine 
she could recite the first three books of 
‘* Paradise Lost.” 

She grew up among the romantic 
hills of Derbyshire, cultivating her 
esthetic taste alike by the pursuits of 
classical literature and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the scenes of delight- 
ful rurality with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

About 1754 Mr. Seward removed 
from his rectory at Eyam to Lichfield, 
a place that his accomplished daughter 
has celebrated in her poems: 


Ah, lovely Lichfield, that so long hast shone 

In blended charms, peculiarly thine own ; 

Stately, yet rural ; through thy choral day, 

Though shady, cheerful, and though quiet, gay— 

How interesting, how loved from year to year! 

How more than beauteous did thy scenes appear ! 

Still, as the mild spring chased the wintry gloom, 

Devolved her leaves, and waked her rich perfume, 

Thou, with thy fields and groves around thee 
spread, 

Lift’st, in unlessened grace, thy spiry head ; 

But many a loved inhabitant of thine 

Sleeps where no vernal sun will ever shine. 


She had a soul formed for friendship. 
Her enthusiasm in expressing affection 
for her friends often caused her to be 
ridiculed, but she was always sincere 
in her professions. She was a friend for 
all weathers, and a woman who would 


sacrifice more for friendship than any 
of whom we ever read. When Lady 
Northesk, one of Dr. Darwin's patients, 
whom she highly valued, was informed 
by her physician that the blood of 
some healthy person, injected into her 
veins by a syringe, might repair the 
waste of disease, Miss Seward at once 
replied, ‘‘If the trial should be de- 
termined upon, I have no dread of the 
lancet, and will gladly spare from time 
to time such a portion of the blood 
from my veins as Dr. Darwin shall 
think proper to take.” 

Miss Seward had an only sister, 
named Sarah, from whom she was sel- 
dom separated, and who died on her 
wedding eve. She was engaged to Mr. 
Porter, a merchant at Leghorn, and 
brother to Miss Lucy Porter, of Lich- 
field, and son-in-law to the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson. 

A letter written immediately after 
the death of her sister will show her 
susceptible nature, and the exquisite 
tenderness and beauty of her feel- 
ings: 

‘*T have sat almost an hour at my ta- 
ble, my hands crossed upon this paper, 
unable to take up my pen. 

‘*Your last letter came to me when 
my heart labored under the keenest 
paroxysms of anguish. The funeral 
bell was tolling, and the dear, dear re- 
mains were everlastingly passing away 
from our habitation. 

‘*Thus vanish our hopes—thus cold 
is the bridal bed of my dear sister. No 
sunbeam shall pierce its durk recess, 
till the last morn appear. 

** At times I can scarce persuade my- 
self that I shall see her no more—for 
oh, how perfect was our love! One 
bed—one heart—one soul; our studies, 
our amusements, our tastes, the same.” 

The last thoughts of her sister were 
given to her. After this terrible afflic- 
tion, Anna Seward resolved to live a 
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maiden life, and to devote herself to 
the happiness of her parents. 

Her charming friendships have been 
pictured by Alger in his ‘‘ Friendships 
of Women,” and her devotion to her 
father in his old age has proved a de- 
lightful subject to many an elegant 
pen. Of course, being an heiress, a 
poet, and possessing great personal 
beauty, her hand was much sought for; 
but her heart clung to her kindred 
and to those with whom she found 
herself in perfect sympathy; and no 
offer of marriage, however tempting, 
altered her determination to live only 
for those whom she had early learned 
to confide in and to love. 

Her most intimate friend, after the 
death of her sister, was Honora Syned, 
whose hand was sought in marriage by 
the unfortunate Major André. Their 
sympathy and companionship were 
perfect, and André, who had both a 
social nature and a refined literary 
taste, passed some of the happiest 
hours of his life in their society. 

Miss Seward was on intimate terms 
with most of the great English poets 
of the last century, from old Dr. John- 
son, just going off the literary stage, 
to the ‘‘ lake poets,” or the sweet sing- 
ers of the English lake district of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, who were 
gaining the public ear, and winning 
their first bays. She was also a patron 
of the minor English poets, and of one 
of these we wish particularly to speak. 

William Newton, a lesser light of 
English literature, now quite extin- 
guished, was a rural poet of very hum- 
ble origin living in Derbyshire. He 
had very limited advantages in point of 
education, but drew his inspiration as 
a pastoral poet from the lovely Derby- 
shire valleys, soft, smiling and exquisite- 
ly picturesque, and from the majestic 
scenery of the Peak. His poetic genius 
had been encouraged by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, a clergyman of high culture and 
elegant taste. In the summer of 1783, 
when Miss Seward was in Derbyshire, 
summering at the Peak, Mr. Newton 
was introduced to her by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, and an enthusiastic friendship fol- 
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lowed the introduction. She gives her 
view of the poet’s merits in a poem en- 
titled ‘‘Independent Industry True 
Virtue,” and he in turn expresses his 
gratitude for her kindness in a poem 
in which, alluding to her personally as 
Julia, he says: 
Yet here, on Tideswell’s wintry moor, 
While drifted snows my steps ensnare, 
And through the night the tempests roar, 
And fiercely whirl my frozen hair, 
As, struggling, toward my home I wend, 
Sweet fancy cheers my dreary day, 
On my chilled heart her fires descend, 
Bright as the star that leads the way. 
Me Julia’s friendship cheers each morn. 
Truth whispers it shall ever last : 
Then let me present evils scorn, 
And bravely triumph o’er the past. 


There is a story related in connec- 
tion with these charming people, 
which has a deep supernatural color- 
ing, and which [I do not find in Miss 
Seward’s published letters, nor in Sir 
Walter Scott’s memoir of that lady. 
It is given briefly by Catharine Crowe 
in her ‘‘ Night Side of Nature,” but 
except with the readers of this book, I 
believe is little known. If true—and 
it is well authenticated—it cannot be 
accounted for on any natural laws, nor 
by our most reasonable ideas of the 
spiritual laws; for even spirits, if they 
take cognizance of worldly things, are 
not supposed to know the wholly un- 
discoverable events of the future. 

Just before Major Andr¢’s embarka- 
tion for America, he made a journey 
into Derbyshire, to pay Miss Seward a 
visit, and it was arranged that they 
should take a pleasure ride to the Peak. 
Miss Seward told André, that besides 
enjoying the beauties of the natural 
scenery, he would there meet some of 
her most valued fricnds, among them 
Mr. Newton, whom she playfully called 
her ‘‘ minstrel,” and Mr. Cunningham, 
the curate, whom she regarded as a 
very elegant poet. 

‘*T had a very strange dream last 
night,” said Mr. Cunningham to Mr. 
Newton, while they were awaiting to- 
gether the arrival of the party, ‘‘ and 
it has haunted me all day, seeming, 
unlike ordinary dreams, to be im- 
pressed very vividly upon my mind. 
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‘*T fancied myself to be in a great 
forest. The place was strange to me, 
and while looking about with some 
surprise, I saw a horseman approach- 
ing at great speed. Just as he reached 
the spot where I stood, three men 
rushed out of a thicket, and seizing his 
bridle hurried him away, after closely 
searching his person. The counte- 
nance of the stranger was a very inter- 
esting and impressive one. I seem to 
see it now. My sympathy for him was 
so great that lawoke. But I present- 
ly fell asleep again, and dreamed that 
I was standing near a strange city, 
among thousands of people, and that 
I saw the same person I had seen in 
the wood brought out and suspended 
to the gallows. The victim was young, 
and had a courtly bearing. The in- 
fluence and the effects of this dream 
are somewhat different from any that I 
ever had.” 

Presently Miss Seward arrived with 
the handsome stranger. Mr. Cunning- 
ham turned pale with a nameless hor- 
ror as he was presented to André, and 
at his first opportunity said to Mr. 
Newton: 

‘* That, sir, was the face I saw in my 
dream.” 

The death of Major André, as may 
be supposed, was a severe blow to 
Miss Seward. She gave expression to 
her feelings in a poem called the 
‘*Monody,” which from the nature of 
the subject had a great popularity at 
the time it was composed, It reflects 
severely upon the character of Wash- 
ington, and owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that gave it influence, was 
perhaps one of the greatest injuries 
that Washington ever received from 
any literary pen. 

The monody on Major André, which 
is very long and impassioned, opens 
with the following lines: 


Loud howls the storm ! the vexed Atlantic roars ! 
Thy genius, Britain, wanders on its shores ! 
Hears cries of horror wafted from afar, 

And groans of anguish, ‘mid the shrieks of war ! 
Hears the deep curses of the great and brave, 
Borne in the wind, and echoing o'er the wave ! 


The allusion to Washington is as 
follows: 
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Oh, Washington ! I thought thee great and good, 
Nor knew thy Nero-thirst of guiltless blood ! 
Severe to use the power that fortune gave, 

Thou cool, determined murderer of the brave ! 
Lost to each fairer virtue that inspires 


- The genuine fervor of the patriot fires ! 


And you, the base abettors of the doom 

That sunk his blooming honors in the tomb— 

The opprobrious tomb your hardened hearts de- 
creed, 

While all he asked was as the brave to bleed ! 

No other boon the glorious youth implored, 

Save the cold mercy of the warrior’s sword ! 


Oh, dark and pitiless ! your impious hate 
O’erwhelmed the hero in the ruffian’s fate ! 
Stopt with the felon-cord the rosy breath ! 
And venomed with disgrace the darts of death ! 


Remorseless Washington, the day shall come 
Cf deep repentance for this barbarous doom ! 
When injured André memory shall inspire, 

A kindling army with resistless fire, 


Each falchion sharpen that the Britons wield, 

And lead their fiercest lion to the field ! 

Then, when each hope of thine shall set in night, 

When dubious dread and unavailing flight 

Impel your host, thy guilt-upbraided soul 

Shall wish untouched the sacred life you stole ! 

And when, thy heart appalled, and vanquished 
pride 

Shall vainly ask the mercy they denied, 

With horror shalt thou meet the fate thou gave, 

Nor pity gild the darkness of thy grave. 

These lines were adopted by the 
English as an expression of public 
fecling, and were everywhere quoted 
and repeated. 

Washington felt their injustice keen- 
ly, yet with his great magnanimity he 
could not but sympathize with the lace- 
rated feelings of the lady who wrote 
them. At the close of the war he or- 
dered an aide-de-camp, about visiting 
England, to go to Miss Seward, to ex- 
plain to her his irresponsibility in the 
execution of the gallant English offi- 
cer, and to show her, in proof of the 
statement, certain letters and papers. 
He also told the officer that next to the 
execution of André no event had given 
him so much pain as the publication 
of the monody. 

These facts are very explicitly given 
in the following letter of Miss Seward: 
To Mr. Simmonds, Surgeon in Manchester. 

LICHFIELD, January 20, 1802. 
Dear Sm: Iam ashamed of not having soon- 
er acknowledged your obliging attention in send- 
ing me a paper from the American press, which 
states a circumstance so remarkable. In the first 
paroxysm of anguish for the fate of my beloved 
friend, Major André, I wrote that Monody under 
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the belief that he was basely murdered rather 
than reluctantly sacrificed to the belligerent cus- 
toms and laws. I have since understood the sub- 
ject better. General Washington allowed his 
aide-de-camp to return to England after peace was 
established and American independence acknowl- 
edged; and he commissioned him to see me, and 
request my attention to the papers he sent for my 
perusal. Copies of his letters to André and An- 
dré’s answers in his own hand were amongst 
them. Concern, esteem, and pity were avowed 
in those of the General, and warm entreaties that 
he would urge General Clinton to resign Arnold 
in exchange for himself, as the only means to 
avert that sacrifice which the laws of war demand- 
ed. Mr. André’s letters breathed a spirit of grati- 
tude to General Washington for the interest he 
took in his preservation, but finally declined the 
application to General Clinton. The other papers 
were minutes of the court-martial, from which it 
appeared that General Washington had labored to 
avert the sentence against André, and to soften 
the circumstances of disguised dress, and of 
those fatal drawings of the enemies’ outworks 
and situation, which placed him in the character 
of aspy rather than that of a negotiator. The 
General's next fruitless endeavor was to have ob- 
tained the grant of poor André’s petition to dic 
a less ignominious death. His voice, though 
commanduer of the American armies, count- 
ed but as one on the court-martial. General 
Washington did me the honor to charge his 
aide-de-camp to assure me that no circum- 
stance of his life had given him so much pain as 
the necessary sacrifice of André’s life, and that 
next to that deplored event, the censure passed 
upon himself in a poem which he admired, and 
for which he loved the author; also to express 
his hope, that whenever I reprinted the Monody, 
a note might be added, which should tend to 
acquit him of that imputed inexorable and cruel 
severity which had doomed to ignominious death 
a gallant and amiable prisoner of war. 

With that just request I immediately complied 
by a paper sewed to the copy of my poem, from 
which I mean the fature edition should be printed. 

From the hour I conversed with General Wash- 
fugton’s officer, and perused these papers, I have 
regretted the injustice of which Ihad been guilty, 
without any consciousness that I was injurious. 


The poetry of Anna Seward sudden- 
ly lost its popularity after her decease, 
though she was called in the inflated 
language of the day the ‘‘Swan of 
Lichfield.” It is affected and over- 
strained in style, and yet it is richly 
colored, and has an undercurrent of 
true womanly feeling and pure thought. 

The following, one of her minor 
poems, is perhaps the last, or one of 
the last, that she ever wrote. It is as 
beautiful as Southey’s poem beginning, 

My days among the dead are cast, 
and almost as touching as Cowper’s 
** Castaway” : 
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Remembrance, while thy precious beam 
Shines beauteous on my early life, 
How kind a refuge dost thou seem 
From worn Existence’ present dream, 
Her weariness, her doubts and strife ! 


Dim are the mists that Time has thrown 
On years which fled so fast away ! 

But, in thy humid lustre gone, 

They leave those years, for ever flown, 
To rise all lovely in thy ray. 


When June’s red dawn had streaked the plains 
And bade the kindling Orient throw 

Her blushes on those Choral Fanes, 

They shone, in her slant rosy stains, 
Fairer than in the noontide glow. 


E’en to exist was ecstasy, 
To feel the sun, to breathe the gale : 

Charmed to expect, to hear, to see 

Friends, whose dear smiles were more to me 
Than all Peruvian mountains veil ! 


More rosy than the morn in June, 
Those happy days, now far removed ; 
And sweeter than the linnet’s tune, 
That gayly choired its limpid sun, 
The accents of the lips I loved. 


Low in the chambers of the grave, 
Stretched are the forms, in iron sleep, 
Who to these scenes their magic gave : 
Whorn vows, nor tears, nor prayers could save, 
All, all I loved, and all I weep. 


Where, Lichfield, the unrivalled sway 

Brave André once assigned to thee ? 
He bade thee thy spired head display 
Amid thy vales, and proudly say, 

I am, and there is none but me. 


No more, Honora, shall I see 

Thy sparkling eyes that cheered my soul ! 
Saville, the gates of harmony 
Eternally were closed to me 

When thou didst pass the Mortal Goal ! 


No due retarn of months and years 

Shall bring you ever loved again: 

Mine were feigned smiles and genuine tears, 
The darkened hopes, the torpid fears, 

And all privation’s lonely pain. 

Johnson could not appreciate the 
deep, sensitive nature of Miss Seward, 
and Boswell hated her, and speaks 
very disparagingly of her, with his 
usual coarseness. We can hardly for- 
give Scott for one of his letters, criti- 
cising her little weaknesses, after she 
was dead. No truer heart ever beat in 
the breast of any woman. As she 
says in her own cultured and elegant 
diction: 

E’en to exist was ecstasy, 

To feel the sun, to breathe the gale : 

Charmed to expect, to hear, to see 


Friends, whose dear smiles were more to me 
Than all Peruvian mountains veil. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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HAT a singular thing is one’s 
associations with certain places 
—rooms—odd bits of furniture placed 
here and there—the sweep of some 
woman's drapery—an attitude—the 
look of animate and inanimate objects 
alike. We sit in a certain room on a 
certain day—commonplace events oc- 
curring, familiar voices falling upon 
our ears—and unconsciously the scene, 
the people, the day and hour, slip into 
fixed places in our memory. 

Some such idea was in Dick Ken- 
dal’s mind when he came back to Mrs. 
Rogers’s drawing-room overlooking 
Madison Square, after four years’ ab- 
sence. He sat in one of the half shab- 
by, comfortable chairs, trying to real- 
ize the lapse of time. It was on just 
such a spring evening as this he had 
come in to say good-by. The look of 
the green square and the big white 
hotel beyond was the same; the lace 
curtains swayed a little in the wind; 
large stands of flowers were in the 
windows (indeed, I think it was the 
odor of violets this evening which 
suddenly revived the other). Mrs. 
Rogers, stout and placid as ever, sat 
facing him just as she had done that 
evening four years ago. The one only 
difference on this occasion was Eliza- 
beth’s absence. On that former even- 
ing Elizabeth had been seated in one 
corner of the sofa near them: a slim 
girl of sixteen, in a white dress, with 
a soft, undeveloped face, which might 
turn out for good or ill looks; big 
gray eyes with all the questioning 
sweetness of childhood in them; black 
lashes and delicate brows, and a pro- 
fusion of reddish brown hair which 
she wore in those days coiled careless- 
ly, high upon her pretty head, bound 
with a pale yellowish ribbon. He re- 
membered just the effect she made in 
the shadowy corner—the white dress, 
the slim figure, the blooming young 
face, and the bit of yellow in her hair. 


While Mrs. Rogers was talking his 
mind went back over the scene. 

‘*So you only arrived yesterday,” 
the lady was saying in her pleasant 
voice. ‘* How good of you to come to 
us at once |” 

‘*But who else should I think of, 
Mrs. Rogers?” said Kendal with a 
smile. They had been his best friends 
always—in sadder days, when he was 
poor and almost alone. 

‘* That is quite true,” said Mrs. Ro- 
gers, and something like a shade cross- 
ed her face. ‘‘It does not seem four 
years, does it? How much has hap- 
pened, to be sure !” 

‘“‘Not much to me,” said Kendal 
half sadly. ‘‘ I’ve wandered about the 
earth and come back tired of vaga- 
bondizing, ready to settle down on 
the old place for a while.” 

There was a moment’s pause before 
Mrs Rogers said, ‘‘ But you do not ask 
for Elizabeth.” 

‘*T was thinking of her,” responded 
the young man quickly. ‘‘ How have 
the four years changed her ?” 

‘*Not much in some ways. She is 
very much of a child yet. Some peo- 
ple in New York call her flippant and 
somewhat of a flirt. She is an odd 
girl. Sometimes I don’t know wheth- 
er even I understand her rightly. 
With all her money and her indepen- 
dence, she has been a great responsi- 
bility.” Mrs. Rogers paused, drawing 
a heavy breath. ‘She was my dear- 
est brother’s only child,” she said in a 
moment. ‘‘I feel as if I were her 
mother. But Elizabeth has not devel- 
oped yet. Her engagement a 

‘*Her engagement !” echoed Ken- 
dal almost harshly. Mrs Rogers 
coughed nervously. 

‘Don't you remember Eugene Adri- 
ance?” she said. ‘‘ You know Eliza- 
beth and he have been friends from 
childhood. It is so easy to fall in love 
with Elizabeth,” she added smiling, 
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‘‘and Eugene did it three years ago; 
but she only accepted him last year.” 

There was dead silence between 
them. Kendal began to realize the 
stretch of time since that other June. 
What had he expected to find on his 
return? The thought of Elizabeth 
Holland as engaged had never crossed 
his mind. What had he been think- 
ing of? His was a somewhat slow 
but very earnest nature. Had he 
been in love with the memory of a lit- 
tle girl all these years, and not recog- 
nized the fact before? Mrs. Rogers 
watched him in some perplexity. He 
was a handsome man of nearly thirty: 
tall, broadly built, with short-cropped, 
light brown hair, kindly blue eyes, 
and a firm handsome mouth and chin. 
His beard, though light in color, gave 
him an older, somewhat graver air 
than he had when he went away, but 
in other respects he seemed to Mrs. 
Rogers quite unchanged. 

‘“*And who is Adriance?” he said 
with a smile. 

‘“‘He is a rising young man,” she 
answered—‘‘a journalist—a *g 

And then the door opened and Miss 
Holland came into the room. It was 
yet light enough for them to see each 
other clearly. Kendal stood up, but 
remained silent, anxious to take in 
whatever change time might have 
wrought in Elizabeth before he spoke. 
He saw a tall young woman in a white 
dress, with a black lace scarf about 
her neck and some spring flowers in 
her hair. There was the same fair 
face and wavy coil of hair; the same 
pretty gray eyes and sweet, serious 
mouth. No look of childhood had 
vanished, yet he felt at once this was 
a beautiful woman, not a pretty, half 
spoiled child. Mrs. Rogers had no 
time to speak before Elizabeth came 
forward quickly with outstretched 
hand. 
‘*Dick !” she exclaimed, her light 
laugh bringing her old self suddenly 
back to him. Then she colored a lit- 
tle, and said, still smiling, ‘‘ Mr. Ken- 
dal, I should say. I am so glad to see 
you.” 
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‘*Why did you alter the name?” 
said Kendal, taking her hand cordial- 
ly. ‘‘It sounded so like ‘auld lang 
syne.’ ” 

Elizabeth stood still, looking up at 
him with welcoming eyes. 

‘* How good it seems to see you!” 
Then she gave her pretty laugh again. 
‘*Just think how you drifted out of 
everybody’s knowledge all this time ! 
We might have been dead and bu- 
ried ag 

She was going on, but a queer look 
in his face stopped her. He was 
thinking of other deaths and burials— 
this singular young man who had 
played so fast and loose with what he 
thought his fate. 

‘*But anyway you are going to be 
married,” he said smiling. 

‘* Yes,” she answered softly, and a 
very happy light came into her face; 
and then she added, ‘‘ You have come 
back now, and we’ll forgive you your 
neglect, sir.” 

And then the dinner was announced, 
and Kendal went in with the two la- 
dies to the pretty dining room he 
knew so well. Mrs. Rogers and her 
niece lived quite alone here, except 
for the occasional visits of friends or 
relatives, the elder lady being a wid- 
ow and Miss Holland an heiress and 
an orphan. Her guardian was a 
good-natured, somewhat indolent 
old uncle, who left her to her 
own devices. She was in a fair way 
of being spoiled, having had her will 
undisputed all her life, and there was 
yet a little air of superiority about 
her which Kendal fancied he remem- 
bered in the old Elizabeth. He was 
greatly interested in watching for 
changes or developments in her. She 
had not very much to say at dinner, 
but she gave him the impression of 
radiant, hopeful youth and conscious 
happiness. After the first warmth of 
her greeting subsided she relapsed 
into a quiet but interested manner, 
asking questions about his travels, 
smiling softly when he spoke of her 
own fortunes, and now and then giv- 
ing him socicty news, showing him 
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how much interest she took in the life 
of gayety and fashion she led. 

They were at dessert when the bell 
rang, and in a moment a tall young 
man came into the dining room. 
Kendal saw by the quick smile in Miss 
Holland’s eyes that it was Adriance. 
He was a handsome man; such a one 
as would please almost any woman 
from the outset: with a dark, expres- 
sive face, clearly cut features, and a 
long brown moustache. He paused a 
moment, sceing Kendal, but Mrs. Ro- 
gers hastened to make the introduc- 
tion, and he was presently seated at 
Kendal’s side. 

‘*And where have you been, sir?” 
demanded Elizabeth, with a pretty lit- 
tle imperiousness. Adriance laughed. 

‘“‘Pve been out of town,” he said 
carelessly. 

‘Since yesterday!” she said re- 
proachfully. ‘‘I thought you were 
lost. And where did you go?” 

‘Where did I go?” he said laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Mrs. Rogers, isn’t this tyran- 
ny? To Exford, on business.” 

“TIL ‘book it,’” said Elizabeth 
laughing. Then she turned to Kendal 
to explain the allusion to a character 
in a popular play. Adriance began to 
talk of European theatres to Kendal. 
The conversation was continued plea- 
santly when they all went up into the 
drawing-room. Miss Holland’s uncle 
came in, but there was no break in 
the pleasant chat which made them ail 
seem harmonious and friendly at once. 
It was so natural and yet so strange to 
Kendal. Elizabeth went and sat down 
in the same shadowy corner of the 
sofa, and it seemed to him asif the 
four years must have been a dream. 
But Adriance was a new element, and 
might be discordant. Kendal was 
forced to own him an agreeable culti- 
vated young man, and there was no 
doubt it was a love match; but he 
could not help feeling a strange sense 
of regret in the whole affair. 

“Do you sing now?” said Kendal 
to Elizabeth. ‘* You used to have a 
sweet voice as a little girl.” 

‘*Indeed she sings,” said old Mr. 
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Holland fondly. ‘* Elizabeth has turned 
into a nightingale, Kendal.” 

‘*Have you any of your little old 
German songs ?” said Dick. 

‘* Yes,” said Elizubeth, standing up 
irresolute a moment. She took a wax 
light from the mantel and went over, 
placing it on the piano. 

‘¢ What shall I sing ?” she said, sit- 
ting down with her hands idly folded 
on her white dress. Kendal looked 
at her with a sudden thrill of pain, of 
regret; she made a pretty picture, 
carved against the shadows at the end 
of the room. Her young face, with the 
light falling tenderly upon it, was 
flushed faintly. Adriance was watch- 
ing her with an abstracted air. No 
one spoke, and Elizabeth began one of 
Schubert’s melodies. It was a strange, 
sad song of parting, broken vows, a 
desolate but quiet heart. There was 
just that pathetic cadence in the girl’s 
voice which was needed to give the 
words all their author’s subtle, tender 
meaning. Mr. Holland spoke of her 
as a nightingale. Kendal could think 
of no comparison. Her voice seemed 
the only sound which could have car- 
ried the words into his heart. It had 
affected Adriance strangely. He rose 
and walked over to the window, where 
he stood looking out. When she had 
finished singing, Elizabeth seemed 
quite to forget them all but Adriance, 
She rose and went over to her lover. 

‘* What is the matter, Eugene ?” she 
said, quietly putting her hand upon his 
arm. He looked down at her with a 
faint smile. 

‘*T do not think I like that song, 
dear,” he said gently. ‘‘It is very 
pretty, you know, but I don’t think it 
suits me.” 

‘¢Then I will never sing it again,” 
said Elizabeth, with a sweet look in her 
uplifted eyes. ‘*But do you know, 
it was from my very heart’s depths to- 
night.” 

Adriance smiled carelessly, as if to 
dismiss the subject, and they joined the 
circle again. No one had heard their 
conversation. Kendal and Adriance 
fell into an easy talk about French 
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matters, and Dick felt himself strange- 
ly interested in the young man. There 
was a fascination about him not with- 
out its effect even upon a man of Ken- 
dal’s experience; a magnetic power 
which went quite beyond his youthful 
good looks in attraction, but withal 
just a touch of weakness, which might 
be the affectation of youth and easily 
outgrown. . 

Elizabeth sat down again upon the 
sofa, joining gayly, brightly in the 
conversation of the rest. Kendal 
thought as he watched her he could 
understand how strangers mistook her 
manner for flippancy, her little air of 
loftiness for hauteur. It was some- 
thing in the girl which made her fan- 
cy all the world’s happiness hers by 
divine right. She doubted the exist- 
ence of evil because she had never ex- 
perienced it; of trouble because she 
had known none. 

Presently Kendal stood up to leave, 
sorry to dispel the pleasant influence 
of the evening. 

‘* You must come to us to-morrow,” 
said Elizabeth as they said good-by. 
‘*Tf you are only to be in town a fort- 
night, we must make the most of you.” 

Adriance went away with him, and 
the two men walked down to the 
‘* Century,” Kendal’s old club. 

‘*So that is Elizabeth,” Kendal said, 
smiling half to himself; ‘‘I scarcely 
knew her.” 

‘*T think sometimes she is too good 
awoman to live,” said Adriance im- 
pulsively. ‘‘I don’t quite understand 
her though myself. I am sorry for 
some of her fancies about life and 
things in general.” 


II. 

Waat were Elizabeth’s fancies ? She 
was supremely, radiantly happy. She 
and Eugene had known each other al- 
ways, and after a round of fashionable 
gayeties she had wisely accepted his 
love and given him her whole heart. 
She could not have given you any rea- 
son for her happiness and buoyancy in 
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those days. Kendal used to wonder if 
it was all her youth, her nature. She 
affected him like the first sweet breath 
of spring—the scent of early violets— 
the faintest touch of summer on the 
land. Her life was a busy, idle one. 
To her it was sometimes, very rarely, 
a little unsatisfactory, but there was 
the wide, boundless future stretching 
out before her. Why look for more 
than the joy of the present? Kendal 
used to go to the old-fashioned house 
on Madison Square at all hours of the 
day and evening. Gradually he and 
Elizabeth fell into the old confidential 
strain which had made him know her 
so well as a child. It seemed to him 
as if the girl, knowing little of life, 
knew also little of herself. To Adriance 
she seemed to turn as anchorage, 
guide, instructor. She gave Kendal 
her confidence, and he returned her his 
quiet, half-uanspoken sympathy and 
comprehension. Late as it was in the 
season, there were certain pleasures to 
be taken out of the city life before they 
left town. Kendal would go ona 
morning and find Miss Holland in her 
riding dress waiting for Adriance to 
goto the Park. In the evenings they 
made gay parties here and there, lis- 
tened to Beethoven or Strauss at 
Thomas’s, called upon friends or enter- 
tained at home. Mrs. Rogers had 
lunch parties, yachting excursions— 
something always on hand. Kendal 
made quite a sensation among Eliza- 
beth’s young lady friends, with his 
fine eyes and magnificent demeanor; 
but I think he liked best the hours 
when he found only Adriance or a cer- 
tain Miss Rogers, a cousin of the fam- 
ily, with Elizabeth. 

One morning he found them all prac- 
tising in a little room devoted to mu- 
sic. He heard the voices and went in 
unannounced. Miss Rogers was play- 
ing, Adriance and Elizabeth were sing- 
ing. 

‘*A Vage de vingt ans!” That 
was the refrain; it was a pretty song. 
Adriance had a clear, self-satisfied sort 
of voice. ‘‘L’age de lV’amour—l’age 
de vingt ans,” he was singing as 
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Kendal came in. Suddenly Elizabeth 
moved away. 

‘¢ What is the matter ?” said Adri- 
ance, very much annoyed. 

‘*Don’t you know ?” cried Eliza- 
beth, with an appealing look at Ken- 
dal. ‘‘I felt like some real music to- 
day. That little air is so unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

. “Tt is very pretty, and suits my 
voice exactly,” said Adriance, careless- 
ly laying down the music. ‘Then I 
will sing a solo, Miss Rogers, will 
you play ‘M’Appari?’” 

‘*Quand ou a vingt ans,” said Eliza- 
beth when the song was ended. ‘‘Is 
it not true—the age for everything— 
love, happiness, sunshine.” 

Adriance’s good humor was restored 
completely. ‘‘ You have it all, Eliza- 
beth,” he said smiling; and then for 
some strange reason he moved away as 
he met Kendal’s quiet glance. 

They were to go that afternoon to a 
reception in an old house a little out 
of town. When Kendal called he 
found Mrs. Rogers and her nieces la- 
menting Adriance’s absence. He had 
written a line to say he would meet 
them after Mrs. St. John’s reception, 
It was all he could do. 


The rooms were crowded when Mrs, 
Rogers’s party appeared at Mrs. St. 
John’s. It was an oddly designed 
house. There was a wide staircase 
and broad corridor leading. to the 
drawing-rooms, and there were little 
ante-chambers off the larger rooms, 
with colored draperies; the swing of a 
yellow curtain in one gave a pretty 
tinge of color to the old dark furni- 
ture. There were easels throughout 
the rooms, here and there, signs of 
Mrs. St. John’s profession as an artist. 
Elizabeth tried to escape from the cir- 
cle of her admirers to show Kendal 
some of the art treasures the house 
contained. She took his arm present- 
ly, and they went away into a side 
room where some new pictures were 
hung. Elizabeth felt herself in a 
strange, uncertain sort of mood. She 
sat down somewhat wearily in one of 
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the deep blue chairs which gave such 
pretty effect to the room. What was 
in her mind? She felt as if the easy 
current of life had been someway 
troubled—broken in upon. Kendal 
had moved aside a curtain and dis- 
closed a picture on an easel which riv- 
eted his attention. 

‘*What is that?” said Elizabeth, 
moving forward. 

‘*It must be Romola,” he answered. 
‘* Yes, yes; of course it is.” 

She was represented sitting in her 
father’s library. The quaint dark fur- 
niture which the artist had included 
in the scene formed a beautiful back- 
ground for her figure in its soft gray 
dress. Her hands were clasped list- 
lessly; her hair, strangely like Eliza- 
beth’s in tint, was flowing carelessly 
upon her shoulders. Her eyes, full of 
a pathetic hopelessness, were turned 
upon the open window. Without was 
a bit of blue sky and some soft green 
foliage. 

‘*T could imagine,” said Kendal, 
as Elizabeth stood gazing upon the 
picture, ‘‘that some day if you had 
much trouble and great disappoint- 
ment, you know, your face, Elizabeth, 
would look like this Romola’s, There 
is the same intensity in your expres- 
sion, undeveloped as yet. I hope,” he 
added smiling, ‘‘it may always re- 
“main so.” 

Elizabeth turned her eyes upon him 
as he spoke, and Kendal fancied he saw 
tears rising to them. 

‘‘Romola is one of my beloved 
ones,” she said softly. ‘‘I don’t know 
why it is, but this picture affects me 
strangely. I feel as if I were looking 
at a scene in my own future.” 

Kendal shook his head. ‘‘ No, no,” 
he said quickly; ‘‘ let us hope not; you 
are very young and happy, Elizabeth.” 
He paused a moment, while Elizabeth 
sat down again with her eyes still upon 
the picture. ‘‘ Life holds a great deal 
for us all,” he went on. ‘‘I think a 
great deal of what we call fate is in 
our own hands; we in a measure arbi- 
trate our destinies and we are bound 
to do our best. We say that we are 
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fated, but it seems to me where it is 
not our own doing, it is all a matter 
of special Providence.” 

‘*T don’t believe I am to have any 
more—destiny,” said Elizabeth with a 
smile. ‘‘Everything has come so far 
asa matter of course. I say everything, 
but I mean only the little bits of expe- 
rience I have had. Some people seem 
to live in a to-morrow. My life is all 
of to-day.” 

Kendal had risen, and was walking 
up and down the room slowly. 
Through the open windows came the 
spring air and sunshine, full of the 
scent of lilacs. Some people were 
laughing and talking gayly in the gar- 
dens. A thrill of summer-time and glad- 
ness seemed in the air. Afterward 
Elizabeth used to think of that day, 
and it always suggested lilac blossoms 
and their delicate perfume. 

‘*Life comes in chances,” Kendal 
said, stopping in his walk to lean over 
a high-back chair in front of Elizabeth, 
‘‘and it seems to me what constitutes 
our misery is that we let those chances 
go by—sometimes biindly, sometimes 
foolishly. The weakness in human 
nature is a hard thing to contemplate ; 
yet we often call it strength.” 

To Elizabeth his careless eloquence 
seemed a fascination too powerful to 
resist. She sat still, listening with her 
eyes full of interest and light. 

‘*Romola believed in Tito. She 
gave him all the trust and love of her 
nature,” he went on. ‘That was 
blind, perhaps, but out of it grew the 
strength, the perfection of her nature. 
Disappointment, you see, is such a 
powerful developer of greatness, or of 
weakness either.” 

‘*But might not her nature have 
been perfected without disappoint- 


ment ?” said Elizabeth timidly. She 
was half afraid of her own voice. She 
liked best to hear Kendal talk. She 


was beginning to think vaguely her 
own life might have developed better; 
her aims, aspirations, been lifted with 
a loftier purpose. 

“If Tito had been different,” he 
said smiling. ‘‘Such a nature as Ro- 
12 
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mola’s needed a strong anchorage. He 
failed her. She was one who could 
not put out her hand twice. She was 
forced to be sustained afterward by 
the strength of her own nature.” 

They were silent a moment. Un- 
consciously Kendal’s last words were 
becoming indelibly impressed upon 
Elizabeth’s mind. ‘‘She was not one 
who could put out her hand twice. 
She was forced to be sustained after- 
ward by the strength of her own na- 
ture.”” What wasstrength? Weakness. 
Had her life been purposeless? Eli- 
zabeth sat quite still a moment, full of 
perplexing thoughts. Then, as she 
was about to speak, the sound of a 
clear woman’s voice reached them 
from the inner room. Some one was 
singing; the sounds floated out to 
them like a mysterious unknown voice. 
The song was the one Elizabeth had 
sung the night of Kendal’s return. 
The voice was a sweet one; more cul- 
tivated, richer than Elizabeth's, but 
Kendal thought it unequal to hers. 
They listened, and as it ended Eliza- 
beth smiled. 

‘*T am glad Eugene did not hear it,” 
she said. ‘*Let us go in and see who 
was singing.” 

The singer was yet at the piano, and 
both Kendal and Elizabeth were sur- 
prised they had not noticed her before. 
She was a girl of about twenty, with 
avery singular face. It was not beau- 
tiful, yet it possessed a fascination pe- 
culiarly its own, quite apart from fea- 
tures or coloring. She was rather 
pale; the outline of her face delicate; 
its expression wistful or absorbed, 
The eyes were a deep, changeful blue, 
and to them and certain sweet curves 
of the mouth and chin the face seem- 
ed to owe its charm. The hair was 
pale golden, and worn in a loose coil 
low upon her well-shaped head. The 
girl was very simply dressed in some 
gauzy black material, with some scar- 
let flowers in her dress and a touch of 
the same in her hair. 

‘*She is Mrs. Phillips’s governess,” 
whispered Mrs. St. John when Eliza- 
beth asked to be introduced—‘‘a 
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young Russian girl, Mlle. Cravor- 
me.” 

Elizabeth found her a very pleasant 
companion, The wistfulness in her 
face died away as she talked. I think 
it was the infectious influence of Eliza- 
beth’s own bright, girlish manner. 
Miss Holland found herself suddenly 
drawn to this lonely young stranger. 
There seemed an odd bond of sympa- 
thy between them. Adriance, she 
thought, would have laughed at it for 
one of her impulsive fancies. She was 
delighted to hear she was living at 
Milton-on-the-Hudson, where Mrs. 
Rogers passed her summers, and prom- 
ised when they went up there to go 
and see her. 

‘*Do not forget,” said Mile. Cravor- 
me, fixing her dark eyes upon Eliza- 
beth’s careless young face. ‘‘I have 
so few friends.” 

When they were coming away the 
depression which had wearied her ear- 
lier in the day returned to Elizabeth. 
What was coming over her? she 
thought, as they rode home in the 
spring twilight. Mrs. Rogers chatted 
away with Kendal and her niece Fanny 
about the reception, the odd young 
Russian girl. ‘‘ Her cyes startled me,” 
she said with a shiver. ‘* Perhaps she 
is @ runaway countess.” 

**Countesses are not compelled to 
live at home,” said Fanny Rogers. 

It was dusk when they reached Mad- 
ison Square. Adriance was standing 
in the drawing-room window waiting 
for them a little impatiently. Eliza- 
beth hurried in, and preceded them all 
up the staircase, her pale silk gleam- 
ing in the dusk—her face perplexed, 
anxious. 

**Oh, Eugene !” she said, coming in 
with something like a suppressed sob, 
‘*T am go glad to see you. I felt hor- 
ribly to-day.” 

She was certainly unnerved. She 
turned aside and tried to hide her tears. 

‘*What is the matter, Elizabeth ?” 
said Adriance wonderingly, and put- 
ting his arm about her waist. ‘‘ Are 
you ill? You are so unlike yourself.” 
**T don’t know what it is,” said Eli- 
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zabeth, smiling through her tears. 
‘*Do you know, dear, I had queer pre- 
sentiments to-day.” She put her 
hands upon his shoulders and looked 
earnestly into his face. ‘‘I was tired, 
perhaps, but I began to have odd fan- 
cies. I e 

‘*You should not let your mind go 
on in that way,” he said gravely. 
‘¢ What did you think could happen ?” 

Long afterward the day and hour 
were to return to Adriance: the long 
pretty room with whose objects he had 
become so pleasantly familiar; the 
open doorways, the people coming lei- 
surely up the staircase, talking and 
laughing brightly; the faint odor of 
violets in Elizabeth’s dress. Elizabeth 
trembled a little as he held her in his 
arms Kendal had talked of fate, of 
destiny, of life coming to us all in 
chances. What had he done—taken 
his fate into his own hands wisely or 
foolishly ? 

“It is all right,” said Elizabeth, 
moving away. ‘‘I think I must be a 
great little goose,” she added, looking 
at him with a smile. 

‘*Prepare for some news,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘I have to go to Mexico to- 
morrow on business for the ‘ Tran- 
script.’” 

“To Mexico!” cried Elizabeth. 
They were all in the room by this 
time. She looked around to them ap- 
pealingly. 

‘It will only be for two months,” 
he went on. ‘‘ Kendal, [ll look to 
you to take care of Elizabeth,” he add- 
ed smiling. 

Elizabeth used later to think of that 
evening in a strange sort of fashion. 
When she went to her room it was 
with a dull feeling of something begun 
or ended. What was it? Was her 
life growing more real? less an imagi- 
native dream of happiness? Could she 
tell? She sat down for some time in 
the window. It was a glorious night. 
The planets, peaceful watchers of the 
world, came out in full clear view. To 
Elizabeth they seemed to speak of new 
harmonies, new hopes, aspirations. 
Some discord seemed to have fallen 
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upon her life, but better instincts in 
her nature seemed aroused, new aims 
born of them. The divine radiance of 
the heavens seemed to fill her heart and 
soul. Had it been her talk with Ken- 
dal? Had he anything to do with it ? 
I think she realized nothing clearly in 
those days but the existence of some- 
thing new and strange in her life’s 
meaning. Dividing lines seemed to be 
drawn—the horizon wider, yet more 
clearly discernible. She was begin- 
ning intangibly to feel that she had a 
higher nature, and to analyze its pos- 
sibilities—and how would it end ? 





III. 

THERE was a pretty sitting-room in 
Mrs. Rogers’s house at Milton devoted 
almost exclusively to Miss Holland. 
One day early in July she showed its 
many points of interest to Kendal. 
‘*You turn into a Lady Bountiful up 
here,” he said smiling, as he caught 
sight of her account books. ‘‘ Where 
did you learn your usefulness and char- 
ity, Elizabeth ?” 

“It is very recent,” said Elizabeth 
with a blush. ‘‘I have had an unpro- 
fitable life, I fear.” And then an in- 
terruption came in the shape of Miss 
Cravorme. She was at liberty to come 
at once to Miss Holland’s little room. 
Elizabeth was beginning to know her 
well, and had decided to tell her of 
her engagement, which was kept a se- 
eret from the gossip-loving Milton 
folk. While Miss Cravorme was lay- 
ing aside her things, and talking to 
Mrs. Rogers, Elizabeth turned to Ken- 
dal. ‘‘I heard from Eugene to-day,” 
she whispered. ‘‘He will be home 
next week.” 

How is it that impressions reach us? 
that conjecture is suddenly a certain- 
ty? Elizabeth was standing in the 
deep embrasure of the window, her 
head partially downbent, the green 
vines outside flecked with sunshine, a 
background for her wavy hair, her 
pretty girlish figure, and Kendal, 
looking at her, knew in that moment 
he must come to her no more. 
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‘*Mr. Kendal, Miss Cravorme. I be- 
lieve you know Mr. Kendal?” said 
Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Kendal bowed ab- 
sently, and Miss Cravorme gave him a 
friendly greeting. 

‘*It is coming on to rain,” he said, 
holding out his hand to Mrs. Rogers. 
‘*T must be off.” Then he turned to 
Elizabeth, and they two were a mo- 
ment apart from the others, 

“T have something to say to you,” 
he said in a low, hard voice. ‘*Do 
not think it strange, Rlizabeth, if you 
do not see me often. I have many oc- 
cupations. If you need me in any way, 
send to me. God bless you.” 

He put out his hand, and she laid 
hers wonderingly within it. Was she 
to lose sight of him in this way—her 
best friend? A sharp pang shot 
through the girl’s heart. He wrung 
her hand, and was gone before she 
could speak. 


**Of course you must stay,” said Eli- 
zabeth to Mile. Craverme. ‘‘ This is a 
wild storm.” The two girls were in a 
room prepared for the guest. Eliza- 
beth had ordered a fire kindled. The 
storm had brought a chill into the air. 
Mile. Cravorme turned aside from the 
window somewhat wearily. 

‘** My dear,” said Elizabeth, putting 
her arm suddenly about the girl’s 
waist, ‘‘do you know, for some time 
I have thought you had a trouble on 
your mind? If it would do you any 
good, will you tell me about it ?” 

Marie Cravorme drew back a little, 
startled. What was there in Miss Hol- 
land’s gentle voice, in the tenderness 
of her eyes? The other woman could 
not resist it. She looked at her a mo- 
ment, and then sat down and burst 
into tears. 

‘*Yes,” she said, as Elizabeth knelt 
beside her. ‘‘I willtell you. I feel so 
sad, so alone here! It comes back to 
me sometimes. Miss Holland, do we 
women erer forget if we have loved ?” 
Elizabeth looked up with surprise. 
‘*Tt is a strange story,” said the young 
Russian bitterly. They sat silently a 
moment; then she continued: ‘‘It was 
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a year ago. I had just arrived in this 
country. I was teaching in a family 
in Exford. The house was full of 
company. Among the rest came a 
young man, friend of the son of my 
employers. How can I tell you, made- 
moiselle? It was not because of my 
youth. I am older, wiser now, yet it 
is the same. We loved each other.” 
She paused a moment, locking her 
hands together. ‘‘ When I think of 
that time, its sweetness, I feel as if I 
could live out an eternity on the recol- 
lection! The night before he left he 
confessed his love. How well I re- 
member it.”” She smiled sadly. ‘‘I had 
been singing a little song of Schubert’s 
—a farewell. My very heart was on 
my lips. He could not resist speaking. 
For one brief hour we were happy. 
Then he said good-by for ever !” 

Elizabeth had moved away a little. 
She sat in the dull glow of the fire. 
Marie continued : 

‘*He could not marry me. He was 
bound to another woman—who she 
was he forbade me to ask. Sometimes,” 
the girl added in a duil voice, ‘‘ I have 
felt as if in that hour my heart broke. 
What does a broken heart mean, ma- 
demoiselle ? Is it not when life ceases 
to hold any happiness for us? The 
heart beats, it exists, but it does not 
live.” 

‘*And have you never seen him 
since ?” said Elizabeth gently. 

**Once,” said Marie wearily. ‘‘ He 
came to Exford in the spring just be- 
fore I left. He is far enough away 
now,” she added, smiling sadly—‘‘ in 
Mexico !” 

‘*Mexico!” said Elizabeth. She 
stood up and leaned heavily against 
the mantel; the other’s face was down- 
bent, absorbed. 

‘* Who was he ?” said Elizabeth in 
a low voice. Mademoiselle Cravorme 
spoke as from a revery. 

‘*His name is Adriance,” she said 
slowly—‘* Eugene Adriance.” 

To Elizabeth it seemed as if a wild 
dream was upon her. She stood still; 
her whole frame deadened, numbed 
by the words to which she had just 
listened. Afterward she thought 
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that time might have been measured 
best by hours instead of moments. 
What could she do? what could she 
say ? The dull red of the fire showed 
her Marie’s face, cold and passionless ; 
days’ scenes in the old happy time 
seemed torush back. She seemed to 
feel Eugene standing beside her, speak- 
ing to her. 

‘*He will be married soon,” said 
Marie, not moving her eyes from the 
fire. ‘*Then—oh, what am I to do? 
Listen to me, mademoiselle. I have 
thought of the day when my love for 
him, or his for me, might be a sin. 
Sometimes I think of her. She has so 
much! I had nothing—nothing in all 
the wide world but his love !” 

‘*T have seen Mr. Adriance in soci- 
ety,” said Elizabeth, forcing herself to 
becalm. ‘‘I have also seen the young 
lady to whom he is—was engaged.” 

‘* Have you seen her ¢” cried Marie. 
‘* What is she like? I hear that she 
is very beautiful, rich, and surrounded 
by admirers—so much he told me.” 

‘* Yes,” said Elizabeth, with a mel- 
ancholy smile. ‘‘She is very rich, 
and she has had many lovers; but I 
do not think you wouid envy her if 
you knew her.” 

There was a moment’s silence be- ° 
tween them. Gradually the past was 
taking shape in Elizabeth’s mind. 

‘*T should like to see her,” said 
Marie softly. ‘‘She must be a very 
happy woman.” 

‘*She is a woman whose happiness 
seems wrecked,” said Elizabeth ab- 
sently. ‘‘ But let me tell you one thing, 
my dear, she will never marry Mr. Ad- 
riance.” She gave an odd jarring lit- 
tle laugh. ‘*People in New York 
have called her a flirt. Perhaps they 
are right, for lam swre, very sure, she 
means to break her engagement. 
Good night, mademoiselle.” 

‘*Ts it true ?” cried Marie, catching 
her arm passionately. They looked at 
each other silently an instant. ‘‘ You 
do not know what this is to me!” 
Marie went on hurriedly. ‘‘ Oh, if I 
could only know her, see her, and tell 
her what his love had been for me !” 

The strangeness of the scene came 
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over Elizabeth even then. She felt as 
if she would see Marie Cravorme no 
more. She put her hand gently on her 
arm. ‘‘I am sure it will be all right, 
my dear,” she said quietly. ‘‘ Let me 
give you one word of council. If Adri- 
ance returns to you, never talk to him 
—of her.” 

Absorbed in the dim prospect of 
happiness, Marie turned suddenly 
away and went over to the window, 
where she stood motionless. Eliza- 
beth, with a cold smile, watched her a 
moment in silence. Then she went 
away slowly to her own room. She 
sat down to try and resolve upon some 
course to pursue. Suddenly all youth, 
all childishness seemed to have left 
her; she wondered at her own calm— 
never had she been so cold, so still. 
She went back slowly over the days of 
her engagement, and gradually as the 
hours went on she saw where she had 
idealized the love Adriance had offer- 
ed her. She had believed in him so 
utterly ! And he had seemed so true! 
She put her face down into her hands, 
not weeping, but trembling with a sort 
of horror of his deception—her blind- 
ness! What had he meant? what 
had he believed her nature? A storm 
of indignation at one moment rose up 
within her, but grief, heartsickneas, 
was predominant, After what fashion 
had he done those other love scenes ! 
Good heavens, that she should have 
lavished the tenderness of her nature 
upon a man who spoke of love to an- 
other woman, calling himself wretched 
because he was bound to her! She 
was thankful for the stili hours of the 
night to think it over. What had she 
been to be so deceived? Should she 
go into the next room, tell Marie the 
whole story, and give her back her 
lover? And then came the remem- 
brance of the girl’s white, sad face, 
the pathos in her voice, the despair 
with which she told her simple story. 
Had Kendal guessed it? Why had 
he offered her advice, help? 

It was after daybreak when Miss 
Holland sat down writing a few lines 
in a steady hand: 
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‘**I will come in town, Eugene, to 
meet you. Will you call at Madison 
Square as soon as you arrive? I send 
this to your club. 

S. &.” 





IV. 

It was late on a July afternoon when 
Mr. Adriance found himself in the 
drawing-room at Madison Square. The 
dreariness of the day and the long 
silent room oppressed him. Why 
should Elizabeth keep him so long 
waiting? Did she not remember 
punctuality was He was in the 
midst of these reflections when the 
door at the lower end of the room 
opened slowly, and he saw Miss Hol- 
land advancing. Adriance’s instincts 
were not over quick, but he detected 
a change in the girl at once. He had 
been used to her joyful, eager greeting. 
Was this pale, cold-looking woman the 
Elizabeth of those spring days? He 
moved forward extending both his 
hands. 

**So you are home again,” she said 
slowly, not noticing his gesture. 

‘* Elizabeth !” he exclaimed re- 
proachfully. They were silent for a 
moment. Elizabeth sat down, resting 
her head upon her hand. Suddenly 
she turned her eyes upon him. 

‘*T have been in Milton,” she said, 
all the light ring gone from her voice. 
“‘T have just left .Marie Cravorme !” 
He made a sudden movement forward 
—an attempt to speak. The effort 
failed, and Elizabeth went on coldly. 

‘*T know all the story of your Ex- 
ford days. Shetold it tome. I won- 
der,” she added, with a cold little 
smile, *‘why I was so blind.” She 
paused, turning her eyes away sadly 
from him. He was looking at her 
dumb with amazement. Suddenly he 
seemed so far removed from her—from 
her and from her life—and yet, as they 
thus faced each other, Elizabeth seem- 
ed to gain an impression of all those 
days of transient happiness, of love; 
the very words he used to use to her 
came back; all seemed to stretch out, 
filling her heart with a strange yearn- 
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ing, from across the gulf fate had made 
between them. She realized even 
then, though vaguely, that her ideal 
lover had been a different being from 
the man before her. Her dream had 
been beautiful. Beautiful ? God knew 
how she had cherished it; but it was 
gone forever, And then the sharpness 
of her suffering rose again and seemed 
to smite her with a sudden pain. 

‘*Eugene !” she cried out passion- 
ately, ‘‘ why were yousocruel? Why 
did you not tell me ? Why did you ever 
try to win my love? It is all gone 
now, but you have taken from me 
what I can never have again !” 

‘Elizabeth !” he said, and even in 
her misery she saw that he was strug- 
gling with emotion. ‘‘ Elizabeth, 
when I asked you to marry me I 
thought I loved you. When I met 
Marie a 

He paused. The wave of excitement 
had passed. Miss Holland was calm 
and cold again. 

‘* Why had you not the courage to 
tell me?” she said wearily. ‘* Did 
you think I would be happier never 
knowing it? It is the difference be- 
tween man and woman.” She felt 
herself strangely and for the first time 
immeasurably above him in strength, 
in earnestness. A pity for his weakness 
which she was only now realizing 
made her take the final words of part- 
ing upon herself. She stood up, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

**Good-by, Eugene,” she said slow- 
ly. ‘*You will be happy enough, 
doubtless; but one thing, do not tell 
your wife of—my folly.” 

He stood a moment irresolute. With 
the contradictoriness of his nature, he 
felt he could not let her go. In some 
way he began to understand the depth 
and strength of her nature and what 
he had flung away out of his life. She 
had never seemed to him so womanly, 
so tender. Come what would, he 
would carry away a lifelong memory 
of her silent figure, her beautiful face, 
with the light of some new grace, 
some womanly development touching 
it gently. 


” 
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‘Elizabeth !” he cried earnestly, 
putting out his hands, ‘‘ Are we to 
say good-by in this fashion?” She 
was still looking at him, and he now 
saw that tears were running down her 
cheeks, 

‘* Yes,” she said slowly. ‘‘ We are 
to say good-by now and for ever.” 

He took her hand, and in a blind im- 
pulse raised it to his lips; then, with- 
out another word, turned and left the 
room. 

Elizabeth Holland sat down before 
the vacant fireplace calm and still. 
Would life ever change for her? 
Would she ever grow into forgetful- 
ness? As she sat there a man beneath 
the window began to play slowly, 
‘*Robert—Robert ! toi que j’aime !” 
I think it was a blessed interruption. 
Elizabeth flung herself upon the sofa 
and burst into an agony of tears. 


Richard Kendal’s quiet daily life 
was interrupted one morning by a note 
from Mrs. Rogers. 

‘* We are going abroad,” she wrote. 
‘*Since Elizabeth broke her engage- 
ment she has been working herself to 
death, and needs the change. Do 
come down and see us off. I hear 
great things of your new poems. I 
always felt you were extraordinary. 
Elizabeth sends her regards.” 

Kendal came down one November 
morning and took leave of them. He 
had made quite a success in a literary 
way recently, and Elizabeth, whom he 
found somewhat pale and careworn in 
appearance, occupied the time with 
congratulations and inquiries concern- 
ing his work. He found heralone the 
evening before they sailed, and as 
soon as she had given him her hand he 
determined to speak to her of his feel- 
ings. ‘‘I have something to say to 
you, Elizabeth,” he said quietly. ‘‘I 
have loved you for a great many years. 
It is the dream of my heart to have 
you for my wife. If you can ever 
think of me, remember I am always 
ready.” 

It was a strange sort of proposal. 
Elizabeth looked at him with such a 
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pained, hopeless expression that he 
knew further effort then would be use- 
less. 

**T believe I shall never think of 
loving any one again,” she said smiling 
sadly. ‘*‘But remember, I shall al- 
ways look to you as to my best 
friend.” 

And so they went away, and for 
three years Kendal only heard of them 
in short notes or read of them in the 
papers. It was now spring again, and 
Kendal, for the sake of ‘‘ Auld lang 
syne,” accepted an invitation to a re- 
ception at Mrs. St. John’s. He was 
quite a lion by this time in the literary 
world, and so was surrounded at once 
upon his entrance into the pretty 
rooms; but some bits of conversation 
near him suddenly attracted his atten- 
tion. 

‘*Don't you remember her,” said a 
lady—‘‘ Miss Holland? [recollect her 
when she first came out—such a bril- 
liant, pretty girl. She is such an 
earnest, charitable woman now they 
say.” 

‘* She 


is very handsome yet, I 
think,” said her companion; ‘ but 
her face is rather sad.” 

And as the words were spoken Ken- 
dal saw that he was near Miss Hol- 


land. He looked at her a moment 
without making himself known, tak- 
ing time to note all the changes since 
he had come back three years before 
to find her in the radiance of careless, 
happy youth. She was standing talk- 
ing to some gentlemen, and he saw at 
once that although she smiled bright- 
ly, it was with an air quite different 
from her old sunshiny look, which had 
been so full of the bloom of girlhood. 
He looked at her with a sort of rever- 
ential admiration. What had he pro- 
phesied concerning her? Was this, 
after all, the look of the ‘‘ Romola” ? 
Not quite; for there was a more tran- 
quil, steadfast light in the girl’s eyes. 
The lines care had drawn seemed only 
to have softened her expression—puri- 
fied, elevated it. It seemed to him the 
look of one who had come out of the 
valley of the shadow with new peace, 
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higher aims, an ennobled life. As he 
looked Miss Holland turned her head 
and suddenly perceived him. 

‘*Mr. Kendal !” she exclaimed joy- 
fully, and in another moment her hand 
was in his. 

‘* When did you come?” said Ken- 
dal reproachfully. 

** Only yesterday,” said Elizabeth. 
‘* And I came here because I believed 
I would meet you.” 

They were alone in a moment, and 
Kendal asked her to walk through the 
rooms with him. They seemed in- 
stinctively to seek the room where 
three years ago she had listened to 
words that seemed now prophetic. 

‘**Do you know who I have just 
seen?” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Eugene 
Adriance and his wife.” Her eyes 
were downbent, and she went on 
hurriedly: ‘‘T was glad to meet them. 
I think having seen them will make a 
difference for ever in my feelings. He 
came back like a ghost, and I realized 
all that other time was dead—dead 
for ever.” 

Kendal was silent a moment. 
he said quietly: 

‘*You have not forgotten, perhaps, 
what I said to you when you went 
away, Elizabeth? My mind has never 
altered. I told you I would be ready 
always.” 

Our destiny, he had once said long 
ago, was only special Providence. 
Elizabeth, as she lifted her eyes, re 
membered that other time; remember- 
ed how strange a chord he had struck 
in her heart. Was it not vibrating 
yet? Was it not the truest music she 
had ever known ? 

‘And I think,” she said, with a 
great peace shining in her eyes, ‘‘I 
think Iam ready now, Dick. I am a 
wiser, better woman, I hope, than I 
used to be. God has been very good 
to me.” 

‘* He has been very good to us both, 
my darling,” said Kendal tenderly. 

They stood in the window in silence 
fora moment. To Elizabeth it seemed 
as if out of her pain and trouble a 
great, enduring harmony had come. 

J. G. W. 
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UICIDE is unknown in animals, 
S and rare in unintelligent peo- 
ples. The instinct of self-preservation 
grows stronger as the intellect grows 
weaker. It is the head which drives the 
man to the act; he reasons, and from his 
reasoning comes death. Man is now bet- 
ter fed, housed, and clothed than ever, 
and yet he administers his own death- 
blow more frequently than ever. If 
civilization is progressive, so is suicide, 
one marching close behind the other. 
In the regions of comfort and learning 
these deaths are the most frequent, and 
in the countries where brigandage and 
ignorance prevail they are the rarest; 
and in the homes of civilization this 
malady of the mind does not attack 
the humble and the simple so much as 
the refined and the sensitive. 

A cultivated organization, wedded to 
enthusiasm and imagination, will prob- 


ably make remarkable contributions to 
the world’s pleasure in the way of ar- 
tistic creation, but it is an organization 
apt to give the owner of it no little 
pain, and possibly drive him to self- 


destruction. Such a nature’s flights 
of fancy are only separated from in- 
sanity by a thin partition, which may 
be broken through before the close of 
life. 

There is a certain kind of self-re- 
spect in the man who kills himself. 
The point of honor may be false, but 
it exists such as it is. He who is com- 
pletely depraved does not die by his 
own hand. The Cardinal Dubois once 
cried out to himself: ‘* Kill yourself, 
you scoundrel—but you do not dare |” 
and he did not—he despised himself 
too much for that. The convict con- 
demned to twenty years of prison does 
not think of death, but escape. 

The disposition to seek death on 
slight provocation is growing. A cul- 
tivated understanding offers no resist- 
ance to such growth, but only a ro- 
bust one. The other day a lad of 


twelve years of age killed himself be- 
cause he was the thirteenth in his 
class, and a financier because he lost a 
sum of money, although he still had 
money left, to say nothing of credit. 
Our fathers did not kill themselves for 
such slight causes. 

The tendency to suicide without 
grave cause, in the present day, begins 
to bear a resemblance to that which 
characterized the old pagans. Zeno, 
the founder of the stoical philosophers, 
said; ‘‘A stoical wise man is ever 
ready to die for his country or his 
friends; a wise man will never look on 
death as an evil; he will despise it, 
and be ready to undergo it at any 
time.” Senecasaid: ‘* Does life please 
you? live on. Does it not? go from 
whence you came.” The substance of 
their philosophy and that of their fol- 
lowers was contained in these words, 
but it was a trifle modified by the fol- 
lowing amendment from Epictetus: 
‘*If you like not life, you may leave it; 
the door is open; get you gone ! Buta 
little smoke ought not to frighten you 
away; it should be endured, and will 
thereby be often surmounted.” Zeno, 
at the age of ninety-eight, fell and put 
a finger out of joint, and calmly went 
home and hanged himself, thus fur- 
nishing an example as well as a pre- 
cept. Cleanthes, another of the stoi- 
cal philosophers, also put himself to 
death for a cause as trifling. 

There are instances where suicide is 
at least excusable. The virgins of 
Macedon, who preferred death rather 
than accept the proposals of the car- 
nal-minded Roman; Theoxena, who 
brought forth the poison and the dag- 
ger for herself and companions when 
fleeing from the King of Macedon; 
Philip Strozzi, who, fearing the names 
of his fellow conspirators might be tor- 
tured from him on the rack, killed 
himself to prevent the possible disclo- 
sure; Saint Pelagia and her mother, 
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who threw themselves from the roof to 
evade the violence of the governor of 
Antioch; Curtius, who devoted him- 
self to the gods and threw himself into 
a guif to save his country; Regulus, 
who went back to Carthage, preferring 
to meet death rather than break his 
oath—these may be regarded as be- 
longing to such a category. When 
the Ville de Paris went down in cross- 
ing the Atlantic, not long ago, a man 
was drowned in saving his wife, he 
contriving to hold her up until rescued 
by a boat; then he sank back with ex- 
haustion unto death in the sea, This 
Was an example drawn from the lesson 
on Calvary, for he died that another 
might live. 

Infirmities sometimes drive men to 
suicide, but not those which come 
upon them gradually. The valetudi- 
narian and the very aged, the crip- 
pled and deformed from birth, are te- 
nacious of life. The desperate act, in 
the majority of cases, belongs to those 
smitten with sudden infirmity, when 
bodily suffering is the cause. 

To the atheist, who sees with the 
eyes of Zeno or Seneca, the act is nat- 
ural. This being the end of all, as 
soon as he tires of his sojourn he goes 
away. His presence in the world is 
involuntary; he gives it a trial, and if 
it does not meet with his expectations, 
he goes back to what he came from. 
To him the only reprehensible feature 
involved in the act is the pain and em- 
barrassment which it brings upon 
friends. In a word, as far as he him- 
self is concerned, he thinks there is no 
more harm in casting loose from life 
than in leaving a room with a smoking 
chimney. Montesquieu, who was of 
this way of thinking, said: ‘‘If a man 
is miserable, it is his own fault; for 
there are a hundred ways of going out 
of the world, although there is but one 
in coming into it.” 

To-day, when the self-killed is be- 
lieved to have been of sound mind, 
the favorite mode of theological treat- 
mert is to charge the offender with 
breaking a Scriptural injunction as 
contained in the ten commandments; 
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Thou shalt not kill being the nearest 
application that can be found in the 
Bible to meet the case of him who 
takes his own life; but to many minds 
it is of too general a nature to fit an 
act which has a particular name. Pa- 
ley, an authority on questions of moral 
philosophy, thought the article in the 
Decalogue was inconclusive, and to 
make such a deduction therefrom 
**could only be sustained by construction 
and implication.” Still is there much 
contending between those who say that 
the Bible does especially prohibit self- 
homicide and those who say that it 
does not. The middle and the safest 
ground seems to be to hold that the 
whole spirit of Gospel teaching is in 
opposition to such an act. 

When the believer of the Old and 
New Testament thinks there is no Bib- 
lical condemnation of the act, and pos- 
sesses faith in a happier life beyond 
the grave, for him there is little terror 
in death—to be logical there should be 
none—and it requires but little cour- 
age toconfront it. Onthe other hand, 
the intelligent man without such faith 
has need of all he has to strike the fa- 
tal blow; for it is against the first in- 
stinct of nature. It is a jump into 
space with attendant and afflicting 
doubt. A powerful picture of a mind 
thus tortured is given in the soliloquy 
of Hamlet. To live for ever, or be an- 
nihilated, was the great question, and 
it has come back to us with greater 
force than ever through the attacks of 
the Positivists, who are able probably 
to teach us many things, but they can- 
not teach us how to die, 

We are occasionally furnished the 
spectacle of a preacher striking at a 
dead man from the pulpit, for having 
taken his own life, forgetting the chief 
function of his ministry, the love of 
mercy. The tragedy is not all con- 
tained in the blow which is #truck. 
Behind it, leading back into a dark 
past, is frequently a long train of suf- 
fering, every day of which is much 
more fruitful of pain than that short 
space of time in which the act is com- 
mitted. 
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Most religious sects denounce the 
crime and refuse to bury the dead— 
supposing the deceased to have been 
of sound mind. They endeavor to set 
a seal of infamy on the man who has 
gone—vindictively anathematize his 
memory in a way that their Master, 
whom they profess to imitate, would 
have never done. This belaboring of 
the dead is not an edifying or a Chris- 
tian sight, but the worst feature of 
it is that the friends and relatives of 
the poor inanimate clay suffer griev- 
ously therefrom. 

There are members of other sects 
who, recollecting that they themselves 
are only fallible creatures, throw 
the mantle of charity over the bier, 
follow it with sorrowing eyes to the 
grave, and give the remains a Christian 
burial. This is what the New Testa- 
ment teaches, or it teaches nothing. 
The wail of Hood over the ‘‘ one more 
unfortunate” is in the true spirit of 
the teaching of the Author of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

In most cases the desire to escape 
from the stigma of sound-mind suicide 
is so great, that friends and relatives 
by common consent endeavor to estab- 
lish a case of temporary insanity, and 
when the inquest is made it is gener- 
ally conducted with a strong leaning 
in this direction, as a matter of chari- 
ty to the living as well as the dead. 
Thus, there are many instances where 
verdicts of temporary insanity are re- 
corded which have no foundation in 
fact. The sympathies of the seekers 
after the cause of death are enlisted in 
behalf of such rendering, and no op- 
posing interest rises up against it. 

Theology has an influence on sui- 
cides, as has been shown in some coun- 
tries where statistics have been gather- 
ed on the subject, from which it ap- 
pears that those most given to self- 
homicide are Protestants; after them 
the Roman Catholics, and those least 
addicted thereto, Israelites. If further 
researches had been made among the 
Protestants, it would have probably 
been found that the Evangelical or 
Calvinistic denominations furnish a 
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greater number of suicides, on account 
of the sombre character of their reli- 
gion, with its perplexing questions re- 
garding a future state, and its ascetic 
teachings, which not unfrequently dis- 
order the mind through the body. It 
would also probably have been found 
that those belonging to such churches 
as the Swedenborgian, Unitarian, and 
Episcopal, through the cheerfulness of 
their precept and example, exhibit the 
smallest number. It was found as far 
back as 1834, in Geneva, that the pro- 
portion of Protestant to Roman Cath- 
olic suicides was much greater. Thus— 


Of 133 inhabitants there were: 

Protestants.... 77 
Catholics...... 56 
133 

Of 133 cases of suicide there were: 
Protestants... 107 
Catholics...... 26 
133 


Without entering into the question 
as to which of these two religions is 
right and which is wrong, it appears 
plain that those of the Protestant faith 
are less happy than those who look te- 
ward Rome for spiritual guidance. It 
should be observed, however, that the 
want of happiness in the Protestants, 
in this case, may come from their supe- 
rior instruction. Besides the Church 
of Rome is more rigid in its denial of 
the rites of Christian burial to those 
who die by their own hand, and such 
denial undoubtedly exercises a terror 
over many minds. 

Our forefathers were content with 
abstract ingenious speculation on this 
subject, like that of Montesquieu, but 
such abstraction .does not satisfy the 
people of to-day. They now require 
facts, figures, and all the aid which 
science can give in elucidation of the 
subject, before a theory is accepted. 
This, indeed, is the tendency of the 
age in all questions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that if 
the suicides are to be diminished, the 
causes must be ascertained as far as 
may be which produce them, and this 
can only be done through centralized, 
official direction. When these are 
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learned then only may remedies be in- 
telligently proposed and carried out. 

The reports made here of the causes 
are not as accurate as those of some 
other countries. For instance, in the 
medical reports for 1870, 1871, and 
1872, there is only one woman in each 
of these years who died from prostitu- 
tion in New York city. This is mani- 
festly inaccurate. An aversion is 
shown even to recording the occupa- 
tions of gamblers and prostitutes when 
they commit suicide, A like evasion 
of cause is shown in reporting suicide 
from drunkenness in persons of high 
social position. 

During the three years referred to, 
there were in New York, according to 
the statement of medical officers, 359 
suicides, with an excess in the last 
year over the first of 100, which isa 
remarkable increase. This has been 
further augmented up to the present 
time, and latterly poisoning has been 
the favorite mode of seeking death. 
In the metropolis, of the different oc- 
cupations, that of clerk has furnished 
the greatest number. Arsenic, in its 
commonest form, that of Paris green, 
appears to be the favorite poison. Doc- 
tor Allan McLane Hamilton says that 
in 1872, of 50 poisoning cases, 22 took 
Paris green, and the others chose 
either opium, carbolic acid, or other 
irritants—in short, that most of them 
took violent and painful poisons. 

A large number of the suicides in 
New York are caused by misery, par- 
ticularly among foreigners recently ar- 
rived. They embark for the new coun- 
try on the flattering representations of 
emigrant agents in foreign ports, and 
disembark at the Battery to find them- 
selves deceived. Without money, 
friends, or employment, and perhaps 
sick from want of food and change of 
climate, they seek relief from trouble 
in death. 

The extreme youthfulness of some of 
the persons killing themselves in 1875 
in America is noteworthy. The act of 
the two young girls of Belchertown, 
Massachusetts, especially, seems to have 
had the least cause for its commission. 
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A morbid sentimentality, stimulated by 
reading novels, is the only reason as- 
signed therefor. A few days after, a 
pretty little girl of thirteen, residing in 
New York city, who had been reading 
the newspaper reports of the romantic 
young girls of Belchertown, drank a 
quarter of a pint of red ink in the af- 
ternoon, and did not betray herself 
until she was in convulsions in the 
evening, when she acknowledged that 
she had drank the ink because she 
wanted to die. She carried her imitar 
tion to the extent of making a will, 
after the manner of the young twain 
above mentioned. The deluded little 
creature, after much suffering, suc- 
cumbed the next morning. 

The force of example is strong in 
people of suicidal tendencies. In a 
hospital of Paris six of the invalids 
hung themselves to a certain crossbar 
within a couple of weeks, and for two 
years previously there had been no su- 
icides in the establishment. 

The eighth census, published in 
1866, was the last time the Govern- 
ment furnished any extended informa- 
tion on the subject of suicides, In it 
we are told that in 1850 491 destroyed 
themselves, which made 17 deaths in 
10,000 deaths from known causes, and 
in 1860 993 persons, the proportion 
of these in both cases being larger in 
the South than the North. There was 
a preponderance in the free States of 
the East and of the slave States in the 
West. The largest ratio was found in 
the Pacific district, which was 81 per 
cent., being double the highest figure 
in the Atlantic States. The excite- 
ment of the gold land, in which for- 
tunes were made and lost in a single 
day, explains the cause of such excess. 

The following table is furnished 
showing in each sex the ratio of meth- 
ods of self-destruction in 10,000 sui- 
cides: 


Males. Females. 
Cutting throat.......... 1,257 757 
ere 1,929 207 
SE. SG seboccsnamae 4,423 8,862 
Stranguiation........... _—. aptonace 
ee 1,646 8,084 
oa civsccivesese 708 2,138 
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This shows the usual tendency to- 
ward violent methods on the part of 
the men, and the usual one toward 
the pacific on the part of the wo- 
men. In a word, drowning and poi- 
soning are the favorite modes of get- 
ting rid of life in the case of women, 
and throat-cutting, hanging, and 
shooting those of the men. 

As regards age, the eighth census 
report gives four boys and two girls 
between five and ten years of age who 
killed themselves, These children 
were drowned and poisoned. They are 
included in the following table: 


Males. Females. 
Between 5 and i0years.. 6 4 2 
" a 2 Ue ae 8 
= 2 *P* .8 & 24 
" 7 *o?-?..e & 24 
- i ae 25 
” 30 to 40 “ ..192 155 37 
wi 40“ 50 * ..190 155 85 
” 50 “* 60 ‘** ..168 149 14 
a eet eo Ue ee 24 
. 2°02" Ff © 4 
ee @2r"°a? .@F 5 5 


As will be observed, there are 105 
men and 80 women between 25 and 
80, which, being for only a period of 
five years, shows that the greatest 
number of suicides take place during 
that time of life. There appears from 
this table to be a sympathetic move- 
ment between the sexes in their search 
after death, the man leading the wo- 
man, up to the period between 50 and 
60, but after the woman drops behind 
and becomes less suicidally inclined. 
But there are probably other influences 
which contribute to her desire for 
death in the earlier part of her life, 
which are to be found in her sexual 
organization. 

It is difficult to know the real 
causes of self-killing, and official doc- 
uments must not be too hastily ac- 
cepted as final on this subject. From 
such indications as they furnish, leav- 
ing aside mental maladies and _ physi- 
cal sufferings which affect about equal- 
ly the two sexes, women appear to be 
more subject to moral influences, such 
as disappointed love, betrayal, deser- 
tion, jealousy, domestic trouble, and 
sentimental exaltation of every descrip- 
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tion, while men are rather affected by 
trials of a material order, such as mis- 
ery, business embarassments, losses, 
ungratified ambition, the abuse of al- 
cohol, the desire to escape from jus- 
tice, and so on. 

Ia 5,114 suicides in 1869, the causes 
are distributed as follows: 


Per Cent. 
Acts of insanity............ 2,004 or 40.94 
Various afflictions.......... 1,089 “ 21.81 
Love betrayed, jealousy, bad 
conduct, debanchery, etc.. 886 ‘“ 17.32 
Domestic troubles.......... 571 “ 11.16 
Misery and dreams of for- 
TDs vc. cste vie ve weees 494 9.27 
100.00 


This is one of Legoyt’s tables taken 
from the official sources of European 
nations generally. The most interest- 
ing cases are those arising from dis- 
appointed love; and while I was in 
Paris one of these came within my 
personal knowledge, as follows: Some 
students and their sweethearts were 
supping gayly in the Latin Quarter, in 
the apartment of a young lawyer. One 
of the guests, Jacques Voisin, was 
melancholy because his sweetheart had 
left him; he drank deeply of cham- 
pagne, and showed himself somewhat 
enervated. They began to joke with 
him concerning the cause of his cha- 
grin, when he replied in a passion, 
commanding his companions not to 
mention the name of the faithless one, 
which was Angtle. Presently one of 
the number, a fine tenor, took his seat 
at the piano, and sang the song of Mu- 
sette, by Miirger, a well-known song 
of the Latin Quarter: 

Hier en voyant une hirondelle 

Qui nous ramenait le printemps, 

Je me suis rappelé la belle 

Qui m'aima, quand elle eut le temps, 

At these lines M, Voisin insisted 
that no more of it should be sung; but 
the singer continued amid general 
laughter, which so enraged the melan- 
choly guest that he rushed out of the 
room and the house, the singer send- 
ing after him from the balcony as an 
adieu the last verse: 

Adieu, va-t-en, chére adorée, 
Bien morte avec l’amour dernier. 


Notre jeunesse est enterrée 
Au fond du vieux calendrier. 
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The song ceased in a burst of laugh- 
ter. The next morning the body of 
Voisin was found in the Seine. Al- 
ready much afflicted by the desertion 
of his Angtle, the song of Miirger was 
the feather that broke the camel's back. 

In the insane asylums for women, 
the majority of the cases are caused by 
disappointment in love. There are 
cases where men also become insane 
therefrom, particularly in Italy. M. Es- 
quirol says that ‘‘ The Frenchman sel- 
dom goes mad from love. He kills him- 
self in a sally of passion and feeling, 
but is seldom in love long enough to 
go mad about it.” 

Alcohol is known to be a powerful 
agent in bringing about self-destruc- 
tion, or rather the poisonous liquid 
bearing that name. There are many 
young men who shirk the responsibil- 
ity of a direct taking off, by slowly 
poisoning themselves with what is 
called whiskey and brandy. This is 
an effort to evade moral accountability, 
but it is hardly necessary to say that 
it is the same whether death is pro- 
cured in a flash with a pistol, or six 
months of slow poisoning and drunk- 
enness. This recklessness of life is 
especially observable in the young men 
of America, and the number of them 
who die from this cause is greater than 
is generally believed. There is an 
opinion still entertained in many parts 
of the country that it is one of the 
privileges of genius to become drunk, 
and the desire to imitate genius has 
led many of the young men astray. 
There is often too a disposition to in- 
vest dissipated men with a talent they 
do not possess. I know a case of this 
kind where the man was _ habitually 
drunk; the neighbors and fellow-citi- 
zens shook their heads with sorrow, 
and said, ‘‘If he would only keep so- 
ber, what a wonderful man he would 
be !” The man did change his life and 
become sober, but lost his reputation 
for cleverness. There are traditions of 
men saying and writing wonderful 
things under the influence of rum, but 
they are more or less improbable, for 
man requires the normal use of his 
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faculties in the performance of his best 
work. If Byron wrote poetry under 
the influence of gin, it is probable that 
he went over his work afterward when 
sober; if Daniel Webster delivered a 
speech in a state of inebriation, he 
would in all likelihood have done it 
much better when in full possession of 
his faculties. 

Man has only the same physical ca- 
pacify and resource as the animal 
which lives without abuse and with- 
out the nervous and higher forms of 
emotion, and yet man undergoes irreg- 
ularity, sensation, abuse, and drunk- 
enness in his daily life, and continues 
to live, which shows his remarkable 
vitality. The animal eats what is good 
for him, drinks water when he is thirs- 
ty, sleeps at regular hours, and is sat- 


isfied; the reasoning being wants to 
eat everything, drink everything, 


sleep at all hours, and use tobacco, 
Such caprices and exactions affect the 
stomach and the liver; this interferes 
with the mind; the mental machinery 
gets deranged ; there is sequent melan- 
choly, and the man, grown morbid, 
wants to kill himself. This is the brief 
history of the majority of men who 
kill themselves. 

Race has something to do with the 
question as well as religion. Accord- 
ing to some statistics recently submit- 
ted to the French Institute by M. Le- 
goyt, there is a considerable variation 
in the number of suicides among dif- 
ferent peoples. His statement is as fol- 
lows for each one million inhabitants: 


Saxony, Altenbourg................ 308 Suicides, 
Se iatiscanbsiweieaankeeuae 288 ng 
Ts cactees sovosceseconsesese 251 ” 
a = 
NE case nk diceeeatsccnes 173 ” 
Mecklenbourg-Schwerin......... .. 159 “ 
Ce BR i osc as cvcevscosecss _— = 
GRRSIGEER. 2. cccccccccce coces ove 155 os 
NEE, cccviscnsdseeucddse cee eres 128 ad 
ONE PEMOTB. ...cvcccsccccccecceceess 123 % 
i csectadéeseaebccrse ou canes 110 “ 
EE snwdewkecvevideondunenaeetias 109 “ 
SS eee ee er 4 aaa 
Pccsecccas canccasondreteswTns 73 a 
Din. sécaccéeeieww-eenwtenese 69 a 
PE uacwhiccccabensineccoaveves 66 * 
ED cd5600nsnee “Sebecogeieddunn 55 sad 
SE ciiaces sous cntnteeseose knees 8 me 
35 “ 
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These figures were gathered from 
official sources from 1855 to 1860, since 
when some change has naturally taken 
place through war, sickness, and dis- 
aster. If they be correct, one effect is 
to disabuse the public mind of an idea 
long entertained, that the greatest num- 
ber of suicides were committed in 
France; that is, in allowing for a 
considerable augmentation through the 
terrors of the Commune and civil war, 
and the reaction from the debauchery 
which accompanied them. The four- 
teen assigned to Spain is probably an 
incorrect estimate, owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining such information in 
that country. The extraordinary pre- 
ponderance of Saxony-Altenbourg and 
Denmark provokes a curiosity which 
M. Legoyt should have made at least 
an effort to satisfy, since he has given 
so many years to the subject, but 
which he does not. It is hardly an 
effect of climate, for we find Norway 
has but ninety-four and Sweden only 
sixty-six. Eliminating the climatic 
from the other causes, we have left 
those of race, religion, and customs, 
but to what extent one, any, or all of 
these exercise an influence we remain 
in doubt. And this question has a par- 
ticular interest to Americans, as the in- 
habitants of northern Germany and 
Denmark emigrate to the United 
States in greater numbers than those 
of any other lands, with the exception 
of the Irish. The sad sentimentality 
of Ophelia and the melancholy mad- 
ness of Hamlet are perhaps inherent 
characteristics of the race, now as in 
the time when Shakespeare told their 
tragic story. 

It is found that the number of sui- 
cides has been steadily increasing for 
many years, more rapidly relatively 
than the movement of population and 
mortality. In Saxony, Denmark, and 
Sweden they increase in the propor- 
tion of from two to five for each mil- 
lion of inhabitants per annum. The 


per centage of annual increase in 
France is 1.86, in Bavaria 1.77, in the 
two Mecklenbourgs 1.70, and in Prus- 
sia 1.40. 
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In France the increase of the suicidal 
movement has been as follows to one 
million inhabitants: 


BEES BO BEDD. 2... ncvccccccccsccee: socesee. eves 54 
BEBE 00. FEB aoe sv cccccccccenccvvsvecescsveses 64 
BN OO TI ices vccsccis ccs -covesccooreccacese 76 
WGEL GO TOG... .cccccccccccccccccccccccese oe 85 
1866 60 1BDO..... cccccccccccccccccccccccscccces 97 
BBGI CO 1BGG..... ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccvccccs 100 
TBSS 00 IBGD.... ..cccccoccce cccccccvccccsoces 110 
BIUE OD TTB occ ccccccccvccdccssvcesovcciasoues 124 
1888 60 180D.....20 cove socccccccccccvcccoecs 135 


In other words, the number of 1,739 
suicides in 1826 arose to 5,114 in 1869, 
nearly the triple of the first year; 
while during the intervening period 
the population of France increased 
only 20 per cent., or one-fifth. The 
tendency in this direction has natural- 
ly been still more marked in the pe- 
riod of internal dissension and foreign 
war which followed. 

It has been observed in the same 
country that the increase is greater 
among menthan women. From 114 for 
a million of inhabitants in 1836 to 1840 
the number of masculine suicides arose 
to 219 in 1866 to 1869, while the num- 
ber of feminine suicides during the cor- 
responding periods shows only 33 to 50. 
As a general rule there are from 29 to 
30 femigine suicides to 100 masculine 
in Europe. In Spain the number rises 
to 41; in England it is 37; in Belgium, 
24; Prussia and Austria,23. Thus the 
average number is three times greater 
ameng men than women. The wo- 
man’s mode of death is usually less 
violent. Copious weeping relieves the 
woman, and often saves her, while this 
relief is generally denied to man. Be- 
sides, when the hour for the act comes, 
her courage is apt to fail. The most 
common means of death, for women, 
in England and America, are drowning 
and poison; in France, drowning and 
the smoke of charcoal. The principal 
causes of women’s suicide in England 
and the United States are misery and 
seduction; that of France is probably 
disappointed love. 

The ‘‘ Vital Statistics” for Ireland 
(1871), recently published, state an in- 
crease of suicides there as elsewhere. 
For the decade ending 1841 there were 
757 cases; for that ending 1851 there 
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were 841; that ending 1861, there were 
757; and that ending 1871, there were 
791. A new feature is presented in 
this statement in the fact that the in- 
crease has been mostly confined to the 
rural districts. Elsewhere it has been 
chiefly found among the urban popula- 
tions. In that island hanging is the 
popular method of self-destruction 
among the men, and poisoning among 
women. Suffocation, which was some- 
what in vogue thirty years ago, has 
now fallen into desuetude, there being 
only two men who resorted to it during 
the last decade. 

As a rule, the suicides are much 
more numerous in the cities than in 
the country, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, throughout Europe. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative pro- 
portion for one million of inhabitants: 


The Country at Large. The Capital. 
_. aes 69 91 
Ee 1238 212 
Denmark........... 288 447 
tinted sscnad 110 646 
This table is significant. It shows 


that though France as a nation exhib- 
its few cases of suicide, Paris, its cap- 
ital, shows more than any other capi- 
tal, and consequently more than any 
other given urban population of the 
world; that is, so far as can be ascer- 
tained in the absence of official statis- 
tics in the United States. The depart- 
ment of the Seine, which contains the 
French capital, exhibits nearly one- 
sixth of all the suicides annually com- 
mitted in France. A portion of those 
who thus seek death in Paris are, how- 
ever, strangers, driven to the fatal act 
through sickness and misfortune in a 
strange city. 

The foregoing tabular statement of 
suicides among agglomerated popula- 
tions is made by M. Legoyt, and it 
differs considerably from another of 
more ancient date by Forbes Winslow, 
which gives the greatest number of 
suicides, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, to Berlin, and after Berlin to Na- 
ples, and to Paris third or fourth. As 
M. Legoyt’s report is recent, the prob- 
abilities favor its correctness, since the 
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facilities are now greater for the col- 
lection of data than they were for- 
merly. 

Family and moral influences natural- 
ly have a tendency to repress the num- 
ber of self-killers. It has been found 
that in a million of husbands without 
children there were 470 suicides, and 
in the same number with children 
there were only 205. In a million of 
wives there were 157 without children 
and 45 with children. Assimilative 
results were discovered in the case of 
widowers and widows; in a million of 
widowers without children there were 
1,004 suicides; with children, 526; 
among the widows there were 238 
without children, and 104 with. These 
figures are eloquent pleaders in favor 
of family ties as conservators of life. 
They show that man must love in or- 
der to live; that life is only complete 
with the mother and the child; and 
that in spite of all the care with which 
the ordinary bachelor surrounds him- 
self, and the absence of solicitude and 
care for others, he does not succeed in 
rendering his existence as agreeable as 
that of the married man. 

There are certain ages when people 
are more given to suicide than at others, 
In Denmark, for instance, the desire 
to die by hanging increases with age, 
while that by drowning attains its 
maximum in youth and diminishes 
with the progress of time. Every- 
where firearms are most employed from 
the age of 21 to 30. The use of sharp 
instruments becomes more frequent 
until the age of 50, becoming less so 
thereafter until the end of life. Poi- 
son, which is often resorted to in 
youth, grows rare in old age. The 
chances of suicide appear to increase 
with years up to 60, among men, but 
it is not so much a rule among wo- 
men. With the latter the increase 
with age is less rapid and ceases 
sooner. 

A Mr. Prevost prepared a table 
from the official documents of Geneva, 
collected upward of thirty years ago, 
of the influence of age in the matter of 
suicide, which is as follows: 
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No. Cases 
Ages. in 19) Years, Men. Women. 
From 50 to 60.........34 b-5] 9 
“« @ to @......-- MD 22 8 
S Bite W.. cocece 19 10 y 
S We @...c.ccces 18 bh) 3 
FB Be cccccces 15 13 2 
a. eee 9 6 8 
J | er 5 3 2 
S BD te Buns cccve 3 1 2 











































































This table shows most cases between 
50 and 60 years of age, but since the 
data contained therein were collected 
it is pretty well known that the age 
most given to suicide has advanced to 
that previously named—60. 

Choice of the kind of death varies 
according to the seasons. Thus, while 
hanging is resorted to indifferently in 
all seasons, there are few submersions 
in winter and many in summer. Fire- 
arms, cutlery, and piercing instruments, 
and poison, are much more employed 
in winter than in summer. In France 
the smallest number of suicides are 
committed in the month of January 
and the greatest in July. Thus, the 
minimum is produced in winter and the 
maximum in summer, and it is a rule 
which probably holds good in all coun- 
tries. According to an official report 
made in Switzerland, the greatest num- 
ber of suicides occurs there during 
April, the next months being respec- 
tively June, August, and July. 

In France the professions of those 
who die by their own hand are repre- 
sented in the following statement: 


EE eb eee nore he 9.0 
Industry and commerce..............0...00s- 12.8 
IS vance emndwaiads-cdumee 21.8 
Individuals without a known trade ..........56.4 

100.00 


Those described in the last line com- 
prise people concerning whom infor- 
mation could not be obtained, as well 
as those who were without a calling or 
‘any visible means of support.” This 
report is similar to those of other coun- 
tries as regards the small number en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits who com- 
mit suicide, 

Jumping from points of elevation is 
a fashion of suicide. To stand on an 
elevated site exercises a singular fasci- 
nation over some people, leading them 
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to jump into the air. It causes others 
to sweat and tremble with fear. Last 
summer I talked with the guardian of 
the steeple of the Cathedral at Stras- 
burg on this subject, and he informed 
me that few visitors were free from 
the feeling of fright on reaching the 
first terrace, which is of great altitude, 
and that it was so pronounced as to 
generally prevent them from going any 
higher. Sometimes the women faint- 
ed. I confess that I was not free from 
a vague dread in looking out over the 
immense reach of landscape which this 
view takes in, although there was ab- 
solutely no danger, the terrace being 
securely guarded by strong iron rails. 
This man of the upper air—the guardi- 
an or guide—informed me that the 
summer before an Englishman had 
fainted, but determined to overcome 
his fright, and continued to ascend 
every day for a week, until he could 
look out in the direction of the Black 
Forest, from the lantern, with equa- 
nimity. During the summer a man 
had jumped into the air through aiti- 
tude fascination. He was probably 
dead before reaching the ground, on 
account of the immense height from 
which he hurled himself. 

Formerly the Vendéme Column was 
the scene of so many deaths of this 
kind that a decree was issued to pre- 
vent visitors from ascending it unless 
accompanied by a guardian. It was 
the Tarpeian Rock of Paris. Such a 
number have killed themselves from 
the fascination of altitude, or the 
fright produced thereby, that elevated 
places must be recognized as danger- 
ous for certain people. Those whose 
self-killing is premeditated of course 
are not comprised therein. 

There is lengthy premeditation in 
the case of some suicides. Often a fa- 
vorite weapon is necessary to them be- 
fore willing to inflict the death wound. 
Men have been known to renounce su- 
icidal intention because the weapon of 
their choice could not be obtained. 
There is a good deal of tenacity exhib- 
ited. He who has elected to die in 
water, for instance, will not often re- 
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sort to poison; he who has determined 
to do the deed with a razor will not 
take the pistol. This premeditation 
extends sometimes through many years, 
during which the death-seeker often 
pictures to himself the exact circum- 
stances of his taking off—the instru- 
ment, the manner, and the last written 
words. This becomes indelibly fixed 
in his mind. He is not insensible to 
the theatrical feature of such ending, 
and usually endeavors to make it as ef- 
fective as possible. The dénouement 
of the unfortunate life is arranged with 
the care of years, and what he has 
taken so long to construct he is not 
prepared at once to disarrange and re- 
construct, as he would be obliged to 
do if he gave the blow with the wrong 
weapon. This is the most important 
act of his life, supposing him to be in 
his senses, and he naturally attaches 
much importance to every particular. 
A sentiment of honor, pushed to an 
extreme point, sometimes conducts the 
unfortunate to his grave. A case of 
this kind occurred while I was in Paris 
last summer. Henri de Trassac de 
Biernes committed suicide in a poor 
lodging at 17 rue de Gide in Levallois- 
Perret, at the age of seventy-eight. He 
was a nobleman, and the last of his 
name. He had been ruined ten years 
before; afterward took a name of the 
people, and sought work. In time he 
became too old, and could not get em- 
ployment. He died from charcoal 
smoke, with an old dog bearing a col- 
lar with the coat of arms of his master 
—the last relic of ancient splendor. 
The suicide generally has his last word, 
and this was the old nobleman’s, on an 
old piece of paper, engraved with a 
coronet of vicomte with a shield under 
and au livre d'argent courant sur champ 
d@azur : 

Si l'on vons dit. monsieur le commissaire, an 
cours de l’enqa*te que vous allez faire sur ma 
mort, que j’ai été un malhonn®te homme, n’en 
croyez rien. J’aurais pu, comme d'autres, vendre 
mon nom pour de malpropres usages, mais j'ai 
voulu l’emporter avec moi, pur et sans taches; il 


a fallu vinzt batailles pour l’anoblir, et voici que 
cing sous de charbon vont suffire 4 le faire dis- 
paraitre. 

HENRI DE TRASSAC DE BIERNES. 
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He would have been supplied with 
food on application to the Bureau of 
Bienfaisance, but rather than do this 
he preferred to die—of course with his 
epigramme: it took twenty battles to 
ennoble him and only five sous of char- 
coal to kill him. 

This going away with the dog re- 
calls another suicide in Paris about the 
same time, in which a man threw him- 
self into the Seine from the bridge of 
Concord, holding in his hand a bag con- 
taining five domestic pets—a dog, a 
cat, aud three canary birds. Previous 
to the act he averred that he was so dis- 
gusted with the world he did not wish 
to leave anything in it that he loved; 
the animals met with their master’s fate. 

One evening, as I was walking 
along the Boulevard des Italiens about 
ten o'clock, I saw a crowd in front of 
a restaurant, and learned on inquiry 
that a man had taken his own life in- 
side. It appeared that he had install- 
ed himself in a cabinet particulier, and 
ordered a regal repast, dwelling with 
unction on each course. His repast 
occupied a couple of hours, and when 
the coffee, cognac, and cigars were 
furnished him toward the close of it, 
he informed the gargon that he would 
require nothing else, and he need not 
return until he rang for him. About 
fifteen or twenty minutes afterward— 
the time to sip his cognac and smoke 
u cigar—the report of a firearm was 
heard proceeding from his cabinet. 
On opening the door he was found ly- 
ing on the sofa dead, with a smoking 
pistol at his side. On searching, not a 
sou was discovered in his pockets. 
The inference was that being nearly 
starved, he determined to regale him- 
self in a sumptuous manner for once, 
and then cancel this and all other 
debts by paying with his life. The 
proprietor of the restaurant said he 
would have willingly given him his 
dinner if he had only killed himself 
elsewhere than on his premises. This 
was the practical side of the question. 
The man who paid such a price for his 
dinner was evidently a disciple of 
Brillat-Savarin. 
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About a year ago a double suicide 
of an Englishman and his wife took 
place which illustrates the persistency 
with which people having the mania 
sometimes seek death. They had been 
married about fifteen months, and 
were happy. He had some fortune, 
which he desired to increase, and in 
his effort to do so lost what he had. 
This caused a nervous malady which 
kept him in bed for three months, 
He recovered, but with a saddened 
character, which the affection and ef- 
forts of his wife were unable to change. 
His wife gave him an example in cour- 
age, and obtained employment in one 
of the London shops, which stimu- 
lated him to an effort, and he found a 
situation in a bank. A child was 
born to them, which added to the dif- 
ficulty of their position. Then the 
husband attempted to commit suicide 
alone, for which he was condemned 
to six months of prison. These six 
months were a rude trial to both hus- 
band and wife, she supporting herself 
and child and trying to console the 
prisoner, whom she visited daily. 
At the expiration of his imprisonment 
he was more determined than ever to 
get rid of life. He communicated his 
determination to his wife, who re- 
solved to share his fate. They start- 
ed for Paris, where they took poison 
in a hotel. They were found, neatly 
dressed, clasped in each other's arms. 
With an ordinarily cheerful partner, 
this woman would probably have lived 
to an old age. Her love, and the 
principle of imitation, which is a natu- 
ral instinct, were too strong, and she 
succumbed. 

Another instance of imitative suicide 
was that of a woman who was attend- 
ed by Doctor Falret of Paris for con- 
sumption. In early life she had seen 
an uncle die by his own hand, and it 
made a deep impression on her mind. 
It grew deeper on learning that insan- 
ity, the cause of his death, was hered- 
itary. She continued for two years to 
be much troubled, when a report 
reached her that her father had also 
died by his own hand; then she con- 
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cluded that there was no escape for 
herself. In this state of mind she 
made an attempt to drown herself, 
but was rescued. The rescue was fol- 
lowed by delirium, then melancholy, 
and a recurrence of the suicidal! mania, 
Her drooping spirits were revived only 
when it was proved to her that her 
real father was alive, and that he who 
had killed himself was not in any way 
related to her by blood. Falret stated 
that she was living fourteen years af- 
terward, and that though she had 
passed through much misfortune, the 
idea of self-destruction had never re- 
curred to her. It is an apt illustration 
of the power of the imagination in 
such cases. 

Ambition is a notable cause of sui- 
cide. Some one has said in the case 
of Hayden, if he had only spent the 
time in painting which he did in try- 
ing to persuade his countrymen that 
he could paint, he would have become 
the painter he wished to be. Not be- 
ing a great painter, he shot himself. 
Trivial causes sometimes lead to it. 
A Frenchman killed himself from the 
ennui of pulling on his trousers every 
day; another from the monotony of 
nature’s color, saying that the eternal 
green annoyed him to distraction, and 
that he desired to see everything in red 
for a change. A man of seventy-five 
years hung himself, leaving this apol- 
ogy: ‘Jesus Christ has said that 
when a tree is old and can no longer 
bear fruit, it is good that it should be 
destroyed.” The search after notori- 
ety has led men to self-destruction. 
One man jumped into the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. About a year ago a 
frequenter of the mask-balls of Paris, 
gayly habited as Pierrot, jumped into 
the Scine, with, of course, his ‘last 
word” pinned to his garments, on 
which he had written that he got his 
courage up to the jumping point by 
means of absinthe. He had already 
in imagination seen himself in his jun- 
keting attire stretched on the marble 
slab of the Morgue. This was the 
price of life. 

The best safeguard against self-de- 
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struction is naturally amelioration. 
The field of amusements and recrea- 
tions should be extended and at the 
same time be freed as much as possible 
from coarseness and excess. The pres- 
ent area of pleasure is too contracted. 
There should be more holidays, more 
gardens, more music and social pas- 
times. Man has always had, and al- 
ways will have, a stimulant of some 
kind; where it is alcohol, as in Amer- 
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LOUDS hung above the dusty street ; 
The sunless air was faint with 
heat ; 
The heavy odors were not sweet. 


And heavy, heavy hung the day, 
And life drooped dull with dull decay, 
Beneath the clouds of sodden gray. 


There was no beauty anywhere. 

One could not pierce the dusty air. 

The world seemed dim with drudging 
care: 


Its wheels of traffic, greed, and gain, 

Relentless over joy or pain, 

Crushed close and fast, 
strain 


a strident 


Of blatant noise, that filled the air, 

The sunless, dreary, dusty air, 

Till noise, and noise seemed every- 
where; 


And only noise, with nothing sweet 
Through all the sunless heavy heat, 
From end to end of all the street. 


**Oh, dismal day, when will you go ? 
Ch, dreary day!” she cried; when lo, 
The dreary day was all aglow ! 
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ica, an effort should be made to induce 
him to change it for wine, which is the 
most effective temperance agent yet 
found. Sanitary and hygienic mea- 
sures are necessary, especially in large 
cities, for dirt has almost as bad an in- 
fluence as idleness. Thus temperance, 
cleanliness, occupation, and last and 
most important of all, Christianity, are 
rarely the attributes of the man who 
kills himself. 

ALBERT RHODES. 


Though clouds still hung in sunless air, 
There was new beauty everywhere, 
And slipped the world its cloak of care. 


And wheels of traffic, greed, and gain 
Rolled as before with strident strain, 
Relentless over joy or pain. 


But all at once, to music set, 
She heard far off the clang and fret, 
Or heard with ears that soon forget. 


What was it, was it changed the day 
From drooping life and dull decay ? 
What light across the dusty way 


Shone suddenly so fair and free, 
Made all the dismal shadows flee ? 
Oh, never yet on land or sea, 


From any sky of any clime, 
Rose that fair light which old as Time, 
Yet fresh as Nature in its prime, 


Transfigures by its tender grace, 
All in a moment’s flying space, 
Some sudden smile upon the face 


We know and know not, till the day, 
Transfigured too from dull decay, 
Springs suddenly to blooming May. 

Nora Perry. 
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QUIET, melancholy, dilapidated 
city, mournful after prosper- 
ous, gay Milan, is Parma. At first we 
think we might have made a better 
use of our scant time than to stop and 
survey these deserted strects. We 
have in our memory a confused idea of 
the ‘‘Scaligers, Visconti, Sforzi, and 
Terzi.” We know they have fought, 
bled, and died in Parma; we mix up 
Guelph and Ghibelline, Farnese, noble, 
princely house, and Maria Louisa, dis- 
appointment of history, all in that 
dreamy confusion which the traveller 
knows so well, as we tread the for- 
lorn streets of little shield-shaped Par- 
ma, until we invoke that noble en- 
chanter, Murray, and he straightens 
out the confused story. Here we are 
then (such is the immortal interest of 
all old Italian cities) in the very heart 
of romantic love stories, old Roman 
remains, stately memories of the 
Church, grand and gorgeous trumpet- 
tones of war and conquest, noble feu- 
dal memories—and in yonder church 
Laura’s lover, gentile Petrach, ‘‘ inutile 
Archdiacono Petrach,” as he sadly 
wrote himself, once told wearily (with 
mind that wandered toward Avignon, 
where Laura walked in her green dress 
embroidered with violets) the nones 
and vespers of his daily service. Alas 
and alas! the world is too full. We 
cannot know all; we cannot enjoy even 
little Parma, for its wealth of accumu- 
lation baffles the mind. Even this in- 
significant, forgotten city has reading 
for all time. 

And most conspicuously that story 
of the Farnese. What a picture of 
papal insolence, when Paul III., taking 
away this coveted morsel, this rich 
benefice, gave it, with Piacenza, to his 
natural son, Pier Luigi Farnese, to the 
great scandal of the Church. This oc- 
curred in 1545, and it must be owned 
that the Farnese made good rulers, 
however irregularly introduced. They 








were men of taste and learning, lovers 
of art and protectors of poets and 
scholars. Parma enjoyed an interval 
of peace two centuries in duration—a 
long rest for an Italian city—under the 
Farnese These beneficent and splen- 
did rulers passed away. Parma be- 
came a Spanish possession, then an 
Austrian one, and finally the Congress 
of Vienna gave her to Maria Louisa, 
after that heartless desertion of Napo- 
leon—after that fatal evening when 
she showed her quality by dancing 
with the Duke of Wellington fifteen 
days after Waterloo. 

This daughter and wife of emperors 
was hourgcoise to the end of her fingers. 
She was dull, stony-hearted, of thick 
and sullen blood. There was no lofty 
throb in her circulation. Napoleon 
loved and admired her greatly, and 
treated her with kingly courtesy. He 
compared her to Josephine often, al- 
ways in a manner complimentary to 
both. ‘‘ Maria Louisa charms by her 
freshness as Josephine by her grace,” 
said the royal pluralist. We could not 
ask for a prettier piece of poetic jus- 
tice, and yet no one loves the woman 
who deserted Napoleon. He has the 
world’s heart, whatever his crimes and 
his mistakes. Such a splendid genius 
as he was cannot be measured by the 
ordinary standards, nor had he com- 
mitted any crime against Maria Louisa. 

And that poor pale boy whom she 
bore to France—that broken lily on 
the royal shield. No sadder story ex- 
ists than that of Napoleon IL, so dear- 
ly loved by his imperial father, so cold- 
ly treated by his unimperial mother. 
The beautiful little creature, with his 
golden curls, who surveyed the troops 
in the Place Carrousel and the Champs 
de Mars, never forgot that scene. The 
tall, pale, handsome lad, who with sad 
face accepted his imprisonment at 
Schonbrunn, talked of those past glo- 
rics in his sleep, and loved no stories 
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so well as those of the father who 
alone represented to him his rightful 
inheritance of love. Maria Louisa had 
married her head steward, and liked 
her second brood better than this 
young eagle with the broken wing. 
At Parma she sank into her true posi- 
tion; and keeping up a stiff etiquette 
which even forbade her husband’s eat- 
ing at the same table with her, she 
grew fat and blowsy, and passed away 
from a scene which she had so poorly 
filled. 

Maria Louisa built a beautiful bridge, 
and caused a handsome coin to be 
struck, with her own efiigy in high 
relief. She left some marbles, and 
some additions to the library. One 
splendid sitting statue of her, by Ca- 
nova, almost suggests the Cleopatra of 
Story. But Canova was a royal flat- 
terer, and a great admirer of the Bo- 
naparte ladies. He was evidently 
thinking of Pauiine when he modelled 
Maria Louisa. 

So it is evident that we have not 
come to Parma to adore Maria Louisa. 
No; a name of true imperial grandeur 
has brought us here—Corregio. Here, 
in this faded little city, are garnered 
up the immortal frescoes and paintings 
of Corregio, one of the greatest of the 
old masters. Rapbael and Corregio 
float in an ether above the great group 
of kindred geniuses, as their own an- 
gels and heavenly populations float 
over the heads of those who are of the 
earth earthy. Titian, Tintoretto, Do- 
menichino, Guido, the Caracci, stand 
on the ground. Raphael and Corregio 
float on the clouds. Annabile Caracci 
said of Corregio, ‘‘ He alone was origi- 
nal.’ His story is familiar to all; yet 
as children love to hear over and over 
again the old familiar tale, let us re- 
capitulate its melancholy details. An- 
tonio Allegri, called Corregio from his 
birthplace, came to Parma in 1494, in 
the twentieth year of his age, and was 
immediately employed in the poorer 
work of the frescoes of the church of 
San Giovanni. One day he painted a 
Cupid which floated in mid air. From 
that moment the apprentice was mas- 
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ter. That great genius faltered at 
nothing. The subjects his soul loved 
were those which other men found im- 
possible. Sir Joshua Reynolds says of 
him that he alone has worthily painted 
the Divine Father. 

He was always miserably poor; he 
never saw Venice, or Rome, or Flor- 
ence; he never saw but one great pic- 
ture; that was the ‘St. Cecilia” of 
Raphael at Bologna, before which he ex- 
claimed with rapture, ‘‘ Anch’—Io son 
pittore |” And no one can bow before 
that beautiful picture now without 
thinking that it is twice blessed. It 
was painted by Raphael; it was ad- 
mired by Corregio. 

He is sometimes called a pagan art- 
ist, for he loved the gods and god- 
desses, the boys crowned with vine 
leaves, the lithe Graces with long flow- 
ing locks. He had that ‘ancient 
grace and pagan veluptuousness” 
which gives such variety to his pic- 
tures, but he had the highest purity, 
aspiration, and intellectuality. Where 
did he find that remarkable eye, that 
noble face which you find nowhere but 
in his pictures? Were there gods and 
goddesses in Parma in those days? 
Was the face of the Madonna an intu- 
ition, or did some woman live and love 
him? Did some angelic child play about 
his knee, or did the heavens unveil 
themselves before his wrupt vision, 
that he could paint such faces as he 
did? It isthe miracle of genius, never 
to be sufficiently comprehended. 

First then, dear traveller, go to the 
Duomo, consecrated by Pope Pascal 
II. in 1106, and look at the frescoes, 
They can be seen but poorly. A leaky 
roof has injured them, but the noble 
artist Toschi has copied them with 
loving fidelity. You can see them bet- 
ter in the gallery, in his copies, than 
even here. Gothen to the ‘‘ Camera 
di San Paolo,” famous refectory of the 
gay Lady Abbess, Giovanna di Piacen- 
ca, Corregio’s most distinguished pa- 
tron. Did she think, poor Giovanna, 
as she watched the work of her servi- 
tor, and perhaps suggested here and 
there a group, that he was painting 
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her story on these walls, for you and 
me to read? Here heathen deities, 
with their flowers and grapes, dance 
away the sunny hours; and immortal 
boys, handsome and robust, image 
forth those possible Cupids which have 
been banished from poor Giovanna’s 
life. Rich, young, beautiful, immured 
in this convent against her will, Gio- 
vanna adorned her convent as she 
would have done a palace, and Corre- 
gio has commanded the centuries to 
come and sympathize with her. Poor 
Giovanna ! 

Another patron he had, the widow 
Biesei de Cossa, rich and great. She 
commanded the famous picture of the 
**San Giralomo” for which she prom- 
ised to pay him forty-seven sequins, 
to give him his daily food, two loads 
of wood, six measures of wheat, and a 
fat pig. These were ‘‘the gems she 
gave” for this gem of a picture. A mil- 
lion of dollars and many fat pigs—a 
whole Porkopolis—would not buy it 
now. Napoleon III. offered an im- 
mense sum for it, but to the honor of 
poor little Parma she refused the mon- 
ey. Napoleon I.—who in those requi- 
sitions which Pauli Louis Courier so 
wittily calls ‘‘nos illustres pillages,” 
carried nearly every fine picture to 
Paris—carried this and its sister gem 
to the great French capital. The then 
reigning Duke of Parma effered £40,- 
000 to get them back; but the French 
Minister of War, although his military 
chest was very lean, refused the sum, 
and they were kept in Paris until 1815, 
when the day of restoration came, 
and they returned to Parma. There 
they are as fresh as roses, the two 
delightful pictures, in the gallery 
of the Palazzo Farnese—the ‘‘San 
Giralomo,” and the ‘‘Madonna della 
Scodella.” In elegance, grace, origi- 
nality, in purity of feeling, in beauty 
most indescribable, I place this picture 
before any I have seen. There are 
some pictures which you love without 
admiring; there are many which you 
admire without loving. This picture 
you both admire and love. The sub- 
ject is the ‘‘ Repose in Egypt ”—that 
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sweetest, most human episode in the 
history of our Lord—and the picture is 
replete with tenderness and feeling. 
The helpiess little group, bearing with 
them the salvation of a world, are rest- 
ing in a dark, grand forest, by a run- 
ning stream. The boy St. John, his 
brows bound like a Bacchus, with vine 
leaves, lifts water from the stream and 
offers it in a scodella, or saucer; hence 
the name of the picture. Joseph smil- 
ingly plucks fruit from a tree, and hands 
it to the Divine child. The Madonna 
adores her boy like any human mother. 
The whole is a miracle of light and 
shadow and noble drawing, not for- 
getting the characteristic group of an- 
gels in the clouds—Corregio’s own 
boys, who fight, play, and tumble like 
any human boys. 

Grand, graceful, beautiful, pagan, 
and Christian Corregio died at forty 
years of age, killed by hunger and 
hardship. He can best be studied at 
Parma, although all the great galleries 
of the world have some specimens of 
his mighty handiwork. 

A curious dispute occurred only so 
long ago as 1868 respecting the au- 
thenticity of one of his pictures. The 
National Gallery in London paid for 
an ‘‘Ecce Homo” from the collection 
of Murat the enormous sum of eleven 
thousand guineas. This picture is 
much doubted—it is full of defects, 
The noble lords took up the subject in 
the House of Parliament, and brought 
to the task an amount of artistic learn- 
ing which astonished the world. The 
burden of proof is against the authen- 
ticity, and it is believed that the Na- 
tional Gallery has been swindled. It 
owns, however, two very beautiful and 
undoubted Corregios: ‘‘The Educa- 
tion of Cupid and a ‘‘ Holy Family.” 

In leaving Corregio, and coming 
again into the grass-grown streets of 
Parma, which seem to symbolize the 
life of this artist, so barren without, 
so full of priceless riches within, we 
are directed to the ruined theatre 
which was built by Duke Ranuccio 
Farnese, on the marriage of his son in 
1628. It was the first theatre in the 
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world to introduce the aristocratic se- 
clusion of boxes. What a sermon it is 
on the ‘vanity of human wishes.” 
You quote the first sentence of Ras- 
selas instinctively. The falling scen- 
ery, the tattered velvet hangings, the 
clouds of cobwebs, the deserted pro- 
scenium, the royal cypher falling from 
its place, the haunted stage on which 
the ghosts of departed mimes rehearse 
the tragedy of adead grandeur—all, all 
is sad as a dying Grimaldi. 

Parma is said to have 45,000 inhabit- 
ants. We saw only about twenty of 
them during our visit to it. It seemed 
like desolation, dust, and silence to us, 
in its life of to-day. We looked at the 
magnificent frescoes of Parmigianino, 
Corregio’s pupil and follower, with 
some patronage and contempt after 
Corregio, until we were won by two 
lovely deaconesses, charming anchor- 
ites, looking as if, after singing, they 
might be induced to descend to loving 
somebody or doing something human 
and foolish. We brought them away 
in photograph, and accepted Parmi- 
gianino as worthy to be admired. His 
‘* Moses,” in the Church of the Ma- 
donna della Staccata, is very powerful, 
but I should not go to Parma to sec it. 
The splendid Battisterio of red and 
gray Verona marble is certainly worth 
a visit, and it is dear to every heart in 
Parma, for since it was built all the 
children born in the province have 
been baptized in it. 

It is but a short journey—two hours 
I think—from Parma to Bologna la 
Grassa—pompous, grand, and learned 
Bologna. This city makes a handsome 
profile against the sky as you approach 
it, with its two leaning towers, its hun- 
dred churches, and its Duomo; its 
grand and rather gloomy architecture. 
Beyond it is the long line of the Apen- 
nines in bluish green, in looking at 
which the fresh traveller sees where 
Raphael got his distances—that moun- 
tain outline, so dear to all old painters. 
Within its walls Bologna looks, as 
somebody says, like a town which 
has been excavated—long arcaded 


walks, like Chester, in England, and 


heavy, dark walls—but in the sunshine, 
and in the more modern parts, it is a 
bright, healthy, happy, vigorous city. 
Bologna has been a free city, and the 
mother of learning, and these two be- 
neficent facts have saved her from 
ruin. She was a great city of the 
Church, and Rome alone was greater 
than Bologna in ecclesiastical im- 
portance. The purveyor of sausages 
to a world is the seat of an archbishop 
and the residence of the Prefect of the 
province. 

We went to see the great university, 
where in 1250 she entertained 10,000 
students. She taught them jurispru- 
dence, the Roman law, medicine, and 
philosophy. Here first was taught the 
anatomy of the human frame, galvan- 
ism, and the circulation of the blood. 
Bologna with a wonderful success has 
seemed definitely to settle the question 
of woman’s rights, for she has had a 
long line of female professors, who are 
not deemed inferior to their male coad- 
jutors. One, Movella d’Andrea, was so 
beautiful that she lectured behind a cur- 
tain: ‘Lest, if her charms were seen, 
the students should let their young 
eyes wander o’er her and quite forget 
their jurisprudence.” Another, Ma- 
donna Manzolini, professor of anato- 
my; Matilda Tombroni, learned in lan- 
guages; Laura Bassi, professor of 
mathematics; and most distinguished 
of all, Marie Agnesi, who asked permis- 
sion of the Pope to fill her father’s 
chair, made vacant by his illness. She 
showed such talent for mathematics, 
that Colson, the Lucasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, translated 
her great work, ‘‘ Instituzioni Analiti- 
chi,” and it is now used by the stu- 
dents of that university. She was 
beautiful, and modest, and pleasing, 
but her severe studies overwhelmed 
her delicate frame, and in 1799 she hid 
herself in the convent of Blue Nuns at 
Bologna, where she lived for several 
years a devotee and invalid, and in 
dying left behind her a sad but hon- 
orable record. 

So if women are clever enough, and 
learn enough to do men's work, and 
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have the physical strength to do it, 
there seems to be no possible reason 
why they should not be allowed to do 
it. The trouble is, that those three 
conditions are not often complied with. 
A masculine mind is often too strong a 
burden for a feminine frame. Of 
course this grand ecclesiastical city is 
rich in churches: first the Duomo, ded- 
icated to St. Peter, which I think may 
be skipped. Delightful fact, where 
there are 130 churches, Not so San 
Domenico, one of the grandest and 
most impressive churches in all Italy, 
built in honor of St. Dominick, the 
founder of the order of the preaching 
Frairs, and guilty of the wicked Inqui- 
sition. Here he lies in one of the 
most beautiful tombs in the world, it- 
self an era in the history of art—athing 
in itself to worship as a work of gen- 
ius. The bas reliefs show the great 
deeds of the saint; how he brought a 
beloved son to life, and others repre- 
senting Peter and Pau! in heaven, pre- 
senting him with the Gospels; but no 
bas relief represents the men and wo- 
men he caused to be burned, nor the 
souls he made miserable by his bigotry. 

This church, with its treasures of 
art, is frescoed by Guido. The dome 
is still as fresh and gay as when the 
painter of the Aurora dipped his pen- 
cil in the morning sunbeams. It is 
the only church in Bologna to which 
one could give the epithet ‘‘ cheerful.” 
But its beautiful, light, airy dome, its 
graceful proportions, these frescoes by 
Guido—all give it a claim to be called 
by that inspiring epithet. The beau- 
tiful silver angel candlestick by Michel 
Angelo belongs to this church—a 
priceless possession. 

This going to see churches is gloomy 
and tiresome work. You feel wronged 
as you drag your tired limbs into the 
church of San Stefano, to find yourself 
in a labyrinth of seven churches. How 
you wish that this conglomeration of 
interesting antique things could be 
dropped down at your own gate, near 
your country house, where you have 
time hanging on your hands, that 
every morning, with a light foot and 
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a fresh spirit, you could go to enjoy 
its treasures. Here, with fainting 
body, you drag yourself to its explora- 
tion, and scarcely realize the fact that 
you stand before the famous painted 
crucifix of Simone de Bologna, which is 
in the fourth chapel. How massive, 
grand, and old it allis! The seventh 
church is a sort of crypt, and in it a 
pillar, said to be of the exact height of 
our Saviour. In the cloister is a pic- 
ture by Tiarini of a bishop praying for 
the restoration of a dead child to life 
—a prayer how often made, but, alas, 
never answered, save in the spiritual 
sense, What achapter on ecclesiastical 
history is this church of San Stefano, it- 
self on the site of a temple of Isis, the 
continuation of a religious thought 
running through all ages, pausing only 
in our own. 

We emerge from the dim obscure of 
the churches, regretting that we have 
strength to absorb no more of their 
magnificence, to admire the Piazza 
Maggiore (now Vittore Emanuele), the 
former Forum of the great republic of 
Bologna, It is stately and magnifi- 
cent and crowded with historical and 
political memories. The great foun- 
tain of Neptune, by the greatest of 
sculptors, John of Bologna (for who 
but he has poised Mercury on a hea- 
ven-kissing hill?), the little bronze 
boys in the corners, holding dolphins 
by the tail are delightful. They are 
of the genus known as naughty boys, 
always delightful when cast in bronze, 
though disagreeable in the flesh. 

What should we say to a palace in 
New York which contained pictures 
by Guercino, Caracci, Albani, Domeni- 
chino, Titian, Salvator Rosa, Giulio 
Romano, and six beauties of the time 
of Charles II., by Sir Peter Lely, a 
crucifixion in silver, by Benvenuto 
Cellini, and a knocker on the door 
by John of Bologna? Yet such is 
the feeble inventory of half the 
treasures of the Palazzo Zambeccari. 
What can you do with such a city but 
give it up in despair? The great gal- 
lery of pictures, one of the most char- 
acteristic and opulent galleries of Eu- 
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rope, is too well known for me to at- 
tempt to describe. Here you come to 
see the Caracci, the Domenichinos, 
the Guidos, and the beautiful ‘‘ St. Ce- 
cilia” of Raphael. The Caracci are con- 
sidered the most valuable pictures in 
the history of Bolognese art, but they 
are not the most interesting of pictures 
to a neophyte. They are not enjoy- 
able, like Guido, nor grand and im- 
pressive, like Domenichino. Melan- 
choly Madonnas, gloomy and suffering 
saints, dark pictures, hard to see, call- 
ing on all your eyesight—so, with few 
exceptions, are the Caracci. But this 
grand and beautiful gallery must be 
seen and studied. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds recommends all students of art 
to give it much study. Its great ge- 
nius, Guido, is a burst of sunlight in 
the midst of profound elaboration— 
mighty achievements of anatomical 
drawing—and the careless observer 


will be apt to remember his pictures, 
the ‘‘Saint Cecilia” of Raphael and 
Domenichino’s ‘* Martyrdom of Saint 
Agnes,” better than those of Frances- 


co Francia, the founder of the school, 
or of the Caracci, its most distinguish- 
ed masters. I have not mentioned 
half the great names. It would be 
impertinent in a light paper like this 
to attempt to do so. 

Bologna is full of beautiful stories. 
There is that of King Hensius, or En- 
zio. I remember reading in an old 
annual, many years ago, this story, 
told by Mrs. Norton. I think the 
very gilt edges of the precious volume 
rustled in my memory as I entered a 
grand room in the Palazzo del Podes- 
ta, and was told that here poor King 
Enzio was a captive for twenty-two 
years. 

Enzio was the natural son of the 
Emperor Frederic II. He led a Ghi- 
belline army against Bologna, was 
taken prisoner in 1249, and kept in 
confinement for the rest of his life; but 
love laughed at locksmiths in his, as 
in many cases, The priest who came 
to confess the royal prisoner was ac- 
companied by a beautiful boy, who 
brought wine and fruit, and who beg- 
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ged to be allowed to remain as his 
page. King Enzio had a fever, and in 
one of his delirious moments he im- 
agined that the page took off his cap 
and allowed to flow down some long 
golden hair. Perhaps instead of be- 
ing delirious he was gaining his senses, 
Certainly the page was a wonderful 
nurse. King Enzio was sorry to recov- 
er, but finally he was well enough to 
sit up at the window and look out at 
the glorious view of the Apennines. 
The poor fellow realized that he was a 
prisoner, and wept bitterly. He heard 
a sobbing behind him; it was the 
page, sadly sympathetic. ‘‘See, boy, 
this great beautiful world which I can 
enjoy no longer. Life, love, and lib- 
erty—all, all are taken from me.” 
Then the beautiful Lucia Vendagoli, 
alias the page, let down all her back 
hair, and throwing herself on his bo- 
som, asked if love would console him, 
No one knows what King Enzio re- 
plied, but the good priest coming in 
opportunely, married them on the 
spot. For the long years of his im- 
prisonment this noble creature lived 
and wrought for the King Enzio. She 
baffled magistrates and jailers, and 
carried to him whatever of comfort and 
solace his life thereafter knew. He 
left some beautiful verses in her honor, 
and the noble family of the Bentivo- 
glio are proud to claim descent from 
Lucia Vendagoli. May they not owe 
their name, which being translated 
meaneth ‘‘I wish thee well,” to the 
whispered adieu of their royal ances- 
tor, as Lucia crept away from many an 
interview fraught with danger ? 
Another and a sadder story is that 
of Properzia de Rossi, called the Sap- 
pho of Bologna. This woman was a 
poet, a sculptor, a painter, musician, 
and engraver. Bologna is full of her 
works now, bearing the marks of ge- 
nius every one of them. She madly 
loved some man who did not care for 
her, and died of a broken heart. The 
great Pope Clement VII. expressed a 
wish to take her to Rome with him, so 
much did he admire her works in the 
church of San Petronio, ‘‘The church 
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holds only her dead body,” said a 
monk to his Holiness, She had died 
that day. 

The imposing Basilica of San Petro- 
nio contains some angels painted by 
this gifted and extraordinary woman. 
Her bust, sculptured by herself, is over 
one of the doors. Her story adds an- 


other to the many bearing this legend: 
‘*A woman of genius is seldom a happy 
Happy they who have no his- 


woman, 
tory.” 
San Petronio contains a chapel of 
the Baciocchi family. Here lies the 
eldest of the sisters of Napoleon, the 
Princess Eliza Baciocchi, wisest, hap- 
piest, and least celebrated of the family. 
Such are some of the famous names, 
such some of the famous stories of 
Bologna; and as we wander through 
her realms of art, under the shadows 
which Raphael has thrown on_ her 
walls, what more beautiful story than 
that of St. Cecilia, the noble and gift- 
ed girl who first raised her voice in the 
canticles of the Church—that voice 
whose music still lingers in the legends 
of the saints: how she married Valeri- 
an, not only that she loved him, but 
that she might convert him; how the 
young husband and wife determined to 
renounce the joys of life that they 
might become workers in the Lord’s 
vineyard? What more beautiful than 
all legends of the saints? Priestcraft 
cannot spoil them; they tell the im- 
mortal story of self-renunciation, of 
high motive, of unworldliness; and the 
best part of them is that they teach us 
to recognize those saints of every day, 
although the golden aureole is not 
painted above their brows. Do I not 
know St. Cecilia, sublime in self-re- 
nunciation ? DoI not know St. Rosalie, 
in the world, but not of it, retiring to 
God, but still patient and faithful to 
the duties of this worid? Do I not 
know St. Elizabeth, whose fair hands 
deck with roses the bread she con- 
stantly gives ? DoI not meet St. Veron- 
ica in the hospitals and the houses of 
the poor, wiping the drops of anguish 
from many a brow with her sainted 
handkerchief? As I read these legends 
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it is not alone their beauty which 
moves me. It is that many a human 
face which I love arises before me, 
greater in martyrdom, greater in pa- 
tience, greater in sorrows silently 
borne, more sublime and more beauti- 
ful than any that Raphael has painted, 
because bearing the infirmities and the 
weakness of the flesh; and I thank 
God that saintship is of no country, 
but is now, and was, and shall be, for 
ever more, 

The great modern names of Bologna 
are Mezzofanti and Rossini—the for- 
mer the ‘‘Briareus of the parts of 
speech,” as Byron called him. This 
great man was born the son of a 
tradesman of Bologna, in 1776, was 
cardinal under Pope Gregory XYI. 
in 1838, died at Naples in 1849. For 
many years he was professor of oriental 
languages at the University of Bologna. 
He spoke fluently forty-two languages ; 
he was modest and exemplary, and 
agreeable in all his dialects. 

It is fitting that the city which owns 
the picture of St. Cecilia should have 
been the residence for many years of 
Rossini, the most prolific and one of 
the most delightful of modern com- 
posers, They show his house with 
pride, and have covered it with Latin 
inscriptions, One is, ‘‘Non domo 
dominus, sed domino doremus.” Ros- 
sini moved to Paris after the Austrian 
occupation, and died there in 1868. 

Bologna boasts of being one of the 
most musical cities in Europe, and has 
an unrivalled musical library—17,000 
volumes of printed music and the finest 
collection of manuscript music in the 
world. There is also a collection of 
antique musical instruments, and a 
set of choir books with portraits— 
enough to drive a devotee of church 
music quite mad. 

Four lions of Bologna are almost 
universally visited, and as universally 
described. One is the covered walk, 
nearly three miles in length, leading 
to the Madonna di San Luca. The 
readers of Trollope’s novel of ‘‘The 
Sealed Packet ” will remember a fine 
description of this famous work, begun 
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in 1676, and finished in 1730. It 
seems to have been partly a religious, 
partly a patriotic work, and was paid 
for by churches; rich families, the 
city, and even the theatres contributed. 
Arriving at the summit of the Monte 
della Guardia, the church of the Ma- 
donna di San Lucca has little to re- 
commend it except an almost invisible 
portrait of the Madonna, said to be by 
St. Luke. This relic is so much wor- 
shipped by the Bolognese that a pil- 
grimage to see it yearly is the great 
public festival. The best object for 
going to Monte della Guardia is the 
view, which is perfectly unsurpassed 
in loveliness. Ten or twelve cities, 
including Ferrara and Modena, the 
Alps and the Apennines, the Adriatic, 
churches, convents, villages, and ev- 
erywhere the campanile, are some of 
the charms of this unrivalled view. 

The certosa or cemetery is very fa- 
mous. I did not see it, but it is said 
to be very fine. It contains a kind of 
pantheon for the professors of the 
University, and it has the liberality, 
not common in Italy, to open its gates 
to those who diein the Protestant 
faith. Here are monuments in the 
cinque-cento style, much admired, and 
some even more remote—one to Pope 
Alexander V. as far back as 1410. 

Bologna has given six Popes to 
Rome: Honorius II., Lucius II., Greg- 
ory XIII., Innocent [X., Gregory XV., 
and Benedict XIV. 

The other lions of which we were 
speaking are the two leaning towers— 
perfectly ugly brick smoke-stacks ap- 
parently. The ‘‘ Torre degli Asinelli” 
is 321 feet high and leans from the 
vertical six feet and ten inches, It 
leans toward the west, while the 
neighboring tower of Garisenda leans 
toward the east. Ambitious travellers 
ascend the 449 steps of the Asinelli, 
and are rewarded by a beautiful view. 
The Garisenda is 161 feet high, and 
leans eight feet to the east and three 
to the south. It is believed now that 
they were built merely as monuments 
of family vanity, and that the uncer- 
tain nature of the soil has caused the 





leaning. They are not beautiful, like 
the leaning tower of Pisa, but they 
are certainly curious, and one of them 
has suggested a simile to Dante, which 
is enough to make it famous. 

Bologna has always been famous for 
good living. Its grapes, wine, sau- 
sages, and plum pudding have long 
been celebrated. Indeed, if it be not 
beneath the dignity of history, I should 
like to bear testimony to a dish of 
‘*choux fleurs au parmesan” that 
graced a dinner served at an admirable 
hotel, which an inscription in the 
court informed us had been a temple 
of Jove! The ‘‘choux fleurs au par- 
mesan ” was a dish worthy of the gods; 
it did not disgrace the situation. 

There is something very remarkable 
in the history of Bologna, and that is 
her constant assertion of her indepen- 
dence. Her citizens obtained from the 
Emperor, Henry V., in 1112, an ac- 
knowledgment of their independence, 
and a charter granting to them the 
choice of consuls, judges, and magis- 
trates. Compare this to the slavery of 
other Italian cities of the same period. 

They fought the Visconte and the 
Popes, and under their brave and 
chosen leaders, the Bentivoglio, de- 
scendants of beautiful Lucia Vendago- 
li, they held their owr until Julian IL, 
the fiery pope (who said to Michel An- 
gelo, ‘‘ Put asword and not a book in 
my hand. I know nothing of let- 
ters! ”) brought them under his own 
iron rule, In three years the Benti- 
voglio again triumphed, and the angry 
Bolognese tore down the bronze statue 
of the Pope, and melted up the 17,- 
500 pounds of bronze of which it was 
composed for cannon, from whose 
hot lips they flung back messages more 
derisive than those of the great Julian; 
but art suffered, for the bronze had 
been moulded by the mighty hand of 
Michel Angelo. The history of the 
brave resistance of Bologna to the Aus- 
trian rule is fresh in all memories. In 
1860, Bologna by almost unanimous 
vote declared in favor of being annexed 
to the kingdom of Northern Italy. 

M. E. W. 8. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ALE soon found that the pleas- 
D antest house in the city was 
Mrs. Stone’s. Not that he owned it 
even to himself, or made the discovery 
half as soon as Jenny did. He only 
felt that it was pleasant to be there, 
apd in the unreasoning way in which 
men accept problems of the kind, went 
there continually without trying to un- 
derstand why. As for Jenny, the re- 
newal of his furlough had been equiv- 
alent to a declaration of his love for 
her, and her open way of discussing 
the probability with Agnes made them 
both regard him as a lover at a time 
when he would have been amazed at 
the character. She talked over his 
every trait, solemnly pointing out 
which ones she should tone down an | 
which she should allow to remain, and 
so familiar had the theme become that 
Agnes was scarcely surprised when 
Jenny finally announced her engage- 
ment, which she did with a gush of 
sentiment which convulsed Agnes with 
laughter. 

** What possesses you to laugh, Ag- 
gic? Are you not surprised at my 
news ?”’ Jenny asked in rather an of- 
fended tone. 

‘**You cannot expect me to be great- 
ly astonished when we have looked 
upon it as settled for so long—when 
we have even furnished your rooms at 
the fort. And as for laughing, you'd 
laugh too if you could see how exces- 
sively funny you look when you put 
on that sentimental air.” 

‘*T know I’m a practical person nat- 
urally, but upon such an occasion how 
can I help being different? I told 
Maj—I told Reuben (his name is ugly, 
isn’t it ?) that I had never dreamed of 
him except as a friend, and honestly 
at that moment I did forget all about 





the furniture, and allthat. I wonder,” 
meditatively, ‘‘if it’s my duty to say 
anything to him about it.” 

‘*Why, no, I don’t advise you to. 
He would hardly understand what you 
were at. I can fancy, after you had 
tried to make it all plain, him saying 
in a puzzled way, ‘Furniture! Were 
you afraid we couldn’t get any furni- 
ture so far from civilization ?’” 

‘* Well, if you think I had better be- 
gin by deceiving the poor man, I'll do 
it, though you ought to be ashamed to 
advise me to when he thinks you such 
a pattern. 

‘*What nonsense ! 
say of me?” 

‘* He said that of course we need not 
expect to be perfectly happy—you see 
I had been saying something sentimen- 
tal, I suppose you would call it—but 
that he would try to make me happy; 
and as for himself he only asked me to 
be as sweet and good to him as you 
were to uncle; and then he said a good 
deal more.” 

‘* Well, you dear goosie, he only said 
that about me as a preface to the 
‘good deal more,’ which of course 
consisted of all manner of sweet things; 
now didn’t it ?” 

‘*Yes, and that is what made me 
come to you in such a sentimental 
mood. Aggie,” she.said after a pause, 
‘*T wonder if you—that is, if you were 
not married, if you would envy me?” 

‘‘Jenny !” cried Agnes coloring; 
‘‘what a strange, what a cruel ques- 
tion toask me. Do you doubt my love 
for my husband ?” 

‘*No, no, dear Aggie—no one could 
do that. Forgive me; I did not mean 
to be cruel. I am so careless; I spoke 


What does he 


thoughtlessly from a train of thought, 
which you not knowing could not un- 
I was thinking that if some 


derstand. 
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other girl had won Reuben how I 
should envy her; and then I wondered 
if all women would envy me; and you 
being the only one I could ask, I asked 
you. I never, never should have done 
so if I had thought. You are not an- 
gry, nor hurt, are you, dear?” 

Then Agnes assured her that she was 
not, and blamed herself for being so 
sensitive, and went back to the sub- 
ject of Jenny’s engagement ; and Jenny, 
with remorseful cheerfulness, went 
back to it too, though mentally vow- 
ing never to put any more abrupt ques- 
tions to any one. And when she next 
met Major Dale, having a weakness for 
confessing, she said to him confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ Don’t you think Aggie is very 
sensitive ?” 

‘“‘T do not know,” he replied indif- 
ferently: ‘‘ Ihave never thought much 
about her. You always kept me busy 
thinking about you. But I dare say 
she is; refined people usually are.” 

She was no nearer her confession, so 
she said, ‘‘I should think you would 
ask me why I wanted to know.” 

‘* And why did you want to know? ” 
he asked smiling. 

‘**T said something to her this morn- 
ing which seemed to hurt her, though 
I never dreamed it would.” 

** And do you want me to ask what 
it was?” asked Dale as she paused. 

‘*T think I should feel easier if I told 
you. Iasked her whether she envied 
me you.” 

‘*No, Jenny; you surely did not ask 
her that? What a foolish, childish 
question !”’ exclaimed Dale, his face 
flushing as he spoke. 

‘*Oh, Reuben, don’t look so shock- 
ed; you frighten me,” cried she in dis- 
may. 

‘*You foolish girl. Do you think 
because you love me that all other wo- 
men admire me? I do not flatter my- 
self that I interest Mrs. Stone at all ex- 
cept through her friendship for you.” 

‘“Now do not call me foolish, and 
please do not begin to lecture me so 
soon. And do not be so modest; for 
you know ”—with an attempt at argu- 
ment—‘‘ you must certainly be as inter- 
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esting as uncle is to any one, even to 
his own wife.” 

“‘T am really surprised that you 
should speculate upon Mrs. Stone’s 
opinion of her husband.” 

‘** Now, Reuben, I see you are trying 
to quarrel with me, and if you keep up 
that terrible manner with me, I shall 
not love you nearly so well as I thought 
I should. I did not speculate upon 
her opinion. I think her devotion to 
him is perfectly wonderful. It is well 
that I am a peaceable disposition, I 
see,” she added dejectedly. 

‘*We will not quarrel, Jenny,” he 
said laughing; ‘‘instead you shall tell 
when you first discovered me to be 
such a peerless fellow.” 

‘*The first time I saw you—that 
night at the theatre.” 


While Jenny was enjoying the sweets 
of confession Agnes was alone musing 
over the conversation of the morning. 
Jenny’s question had been one of those 
small irritations which we despise our- 
seives for feeling, and yet which we 
constantly annoy ourselves by remem- 
bering. She had thought of it a hun- 
dred times during the day, and had 
even brought up the subject with 
Jenny saying, ‘‘ You will think me 
very foolish to speak of what you said 
this morning but I want to tell you 
how perfectly contented I am with my 
lot, and so far from envying you I re- 
joice at your good fortune as heartily 
as you do. I know that my husband 
is not the beau ideal of a young girl, 
but I have outlived the extravagant 
demands of ayoung girl. Perhaps ten 
years ago I might have envied you, 
but now,” she said laughing, and quot- 
ing one of Jenny’s pet phrases, ‘* ‘at 
my age’ I am suited with my good, 
matter-of-fact husband. You are just 
the girl for a soldier’s wife; you will 
be the belle and life of every fort you 
are at; will ride horseback, and not be 
afraid of Indians.” 

And now this evening, with a for- 
gotten book in her hand, she was 
thinking of it again, wondering wheth- 
er she would ever find her marriage as 
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unnatural as perhaps Janette thought 
it in comparison with her own. How 
happy Jenny was in her engagement. 
How different from her own. And 
how lonely the house would be when 
Jenny left them, when she and Major 
Dale were married, and half a conti- 
nent separated them. A _ dismal, 
homesick feeling took possession of 
her, as if she had been left behind, or 
out of some bright pleasure, and be- 
fore she realized that she was even sad 
she was wiping the tears from her 
eyes, and her husband stood before her 
surprised and sympathetic. 

‘* What has happened, Aggie ? Why 
are you crying?” he asked kindly. 

‘¢ Indeed I do not know,” she said 
with an effort at gayety, ‘‘unless it 
was that I was alone. You were gone 
a long time.” As she added these 
words their falseness startled her, for 
she knew how little she had missed 
him on other evenings when he was 
away. 


‘*And were you lonely because I 
was away?” he asked, gratified that 


she should feel his absence. ‘* Why 
are you alone? where is Jenny ?” 

“Oh, Jenny is with Major Dale. 
We cannot have her much longer. 
How we shall miss her when she is 
gone.” 

‘*Yes, I suppose we shall. Still, it 
may be rather pleasant to be alone 
after all. We have had very little of 
each other's society since we were mar- 
ried.” 

“Thad not thought before how lit- 
tle we have had to depend upon each 
other. I wonder if we will get tired 
of one another before the summer is 
over ?” asked Agnes, 

‘*T am not afraid of that,” he said, 
taking her hand. 

‘*Where have you been this even- 
ing ?” questioned his wife, weary of 
the silence into which he had lapsed. 
He gave her a detailed account of his 
whereabouts, and from that launched 
into his favorite theme, politics, which 
he did not exhaust until thie evening 
was well-nigh spent, and Jenny burst 
in upon them with, ‘‘ You selfish peo- 
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ple, why do you leave me all alone 
with no one but Major Dale to talk 
to?” 

‘*No one!” mocked a laughing 
voice behind her. ‘‘Mrs. Stone, will 
you not let me come in and take re- 
fuge in your company after such a 
slighting remark ?” 

The room seemed suddenly to grow 
bright to Agnes as she sprang up and 
welcomed them with a pleasure she did 
not care to account for to herself, and 
the quiet, slightly dull téte-di-téte was 
ended. 


CHAPTER IX. 

An hour later, when Dale bade them 
good night, he paused upon the door- 
step, irresolute which way to turn. 

He had been engaged to be married 
twenty-four hours, and had not yet 
told Phillips of his happiness. He 
felt somehow that it was a slight upon 
their lifelong friendship. But in the 
lonely life he had led for so many 
years he had learned to keep his feel- 
ings much to himself, and he felt now 
that it would be especially hard to 
open his heart to another. He knew 
the torrent of congratulations with 
which his confession would be re- 
ceived, and the joyous interest with 
which the impulsive Phillips would 
enter into all his plans and prospects. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he gave 
a short laugh, and dashed off toward 
Phillips’s hotel saying, ‘‘ Well, the old 
fellow shall know it, though he will 
make me feel by his enthusiasm as if 
he were the lover and not I.” 

**Just the person I was thinking 
about,” said Phillips, as he opened 
the door to Dale’s knock. ‘‘I was 
about going to bed,” he added, as he 
finished winding his watch, ‘‘but a 
few cigars and a couple of hours’ talk 
will be a better way of putting in the 
time.” 

‘What were you thinking about 
me?” asked Dale, as he sat down. 

‘* Well, since you ask me, I can’t 
tell—just as a fellow never can turn 
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an honest penny when a young lady of- 
fers him one for his thoughts. It was 
probably your near approach which 
cast a gloom over me,” he replied, as 
he brought out cigars and wine. ‘‘I 
don’t know why I am so grand to- 
night,” holding up a bottle of vu _.0- 
pagne between him and the light. 
‘*This is the last—the darling of my 
heart. Perhaps I had better bring 
forth a less glowing gem, and reserve 
this for a grander occasion.” 

‘*No,” said Dale, putting out his 
hand; ‘‘the same prophetic feeling 
which warned you of my approach 
caused you to bring out the best and 
dustiest of your store. Open it, Phil- 
lips, and drink to my happiness—to 
Jenny’s and mine.” 

‘*No!” and Phillips set the bottle 
down and looked at bim. 

** Yes.” 

Phillips pushed a glass toward him, 
deftly beheaded the bottle, and pour- 
ed out the sparkling wine. Then, lift- 
ing his glass, he said: 

All who joy would win 

Must share it—happiness was born a twin *— 
and grasping Dale’s hand, in his own 
words wished him all the happiness 
his warm heart could suggest. ‘‘ But 
I am surprised, my dear fellow—I am 
indeed. Since when did it all happen ? 
and how is it I have been kept out in 
the cold all this time ?” 

‘‘T am surprised too, old friend,” 
laughed Dale. 

‘* Still I might have known how it 
would be,” mused Phillips. 

‘*Tt’s odd how these things hap- 
pen,” Dale went on. ‘‘Talways thought 
Mrs. Stone’s was a pleasant house to 
go to, but it never occurred to me un- 
til a few days ago that it was Miss 
Jenny who made it so fascinating that 
I couldn’t keep away. Then I got to 
thinking how wonderfully she would 
lighten up camp life for me if only I 
could find courage to ask her if she 
cared enough for me to give up her 
pleasant life here and go with me. It 
seemed like such a sacrifice when I 
thought it all over, that I concluded 
not to ask her to make it. But I call- 
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ed there last night, and somehow blun- 
dered into it.” 

‘Yes, it’s very strange. And Miss 
Jenny—she was willing to go? You 
persuaded her ?” 

‘*The brave little woman refused to 
look upon it as a sacrifice at all—said 
she loved me well enough to go any- 
where with me. I am not yet used to 
my good fortune, and do not pretend 
to understand it. If I had come here 
and found you engaged to Miss Jenny, 
would I ever have missed her love or 
wanted it ?” 

‘*Isn’t that rather cold blooded for 
a lover to feel uncertain whether he 
would be sorry if some one else had 
carried off his love?” Phillips asked, 
very sorely tried that Dale should be- 
come philosophical at such a time. 

‘*No; but howisit ? Are marriages 
mere chance, or is there a fixed destiny 
in the lives of people that makes their 
marriage as certain and unalterable as 
their death ? When I look at mine in 
one way it is allchance. You took me 
to call at Mrs. Stone’s, and in a lazy, 
idle mood I went again and again, but 
until a week ago I honestly believe I 
never would have missed Miss Jenny if 
she had not been there; that is, her ab- 
sence would not have pained me. 
Then—some chance again perhaps— 
made me discover what a loving, light- 
hearted little soul she was, and man- 
like, I selfishly wanted her.” 

‘* Well, that is a view of the chance 
side of it. Isn’t it clearly destiny that 
brought you both to Washington, and 
kept you here until you had discovered 
that you had a heart, and then made 
you ‘blunder’ into offering it to her? 
I confess, though, it was a frigid offer- 
ing,” Phillips responded severely. 

‘*T would certainly rather take your 
view of it.. Though in either case one 
is equally helpless. Still, it gives a 
dignity to the whole affair to think 
that we drew each other from the east 
and west, that a fixed destiny might be 
fulfilled. Don’t look upon me with 
such coldness, Phillips. I know and 
respect your feelings. I’ve often won- 
dered why men in my place seemed to 
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take such a light view of marriage. I 
fancy though that it looks more sol- 
emn to those at a distance than to the 
parties themselves.” 

‘I’ve been engaged once or twice 
myself, just for a fortnight or so,” 
Phillips said, ‘‘and I always found it 
solemn enough.” 

‘* You altogether make me feel that 
I am sadly inexperienced. Here you 
talk coolly of a few engagements. 
Jenny insists upon making a similar 
confession, and gives as a precedent 
Mrs. Stone, who had ‘a frightful love 
affair’ long before she ever saw Mr. 
Stone. I may as well own that I was 
never this near being married before.” 

‘*And that makes me wonder the 
more that you take it so coolly,” said 
Phillips. ‘‘A first love usually takes 


a man by storm.” 

‘*My first love, I think, must have 
been my country and the army, and 
that did take me by storm,” replied 
Dale lightly. 

‘“‘And what are you going to do? 


Will you leave the army and come 
back to civilization for good when you 
are married ?” 

‘*No; I shall stand by my old regi- 
ment. Jenny thinks she will like sol- 
diering, and I think we can be as happy 
there as anywhere, and make ourselves 
as useful keeping peace on the plains 
as watching it disturbed here.” 

‘*That reminds me, Dale. What did 
you think of the way the Indian policy 
was shaken up yesterday in the House ? 
But you needn’t answer that. It’s un- 
civil to ask you such a question to- 
night, though you did invite it. Come, 
let's drink to Miss Jenny’s health and 
happiness—and to Mrs. Stone’s for in- 
viting her here—and to Stone’s for 
bringing them both—and to mine for 
introducing you—and to yours for— 
what ?” 

‘*For being moderately happy with- 
out losing my head.” 


Part III. 
CHAPTER I. 
Two weeks only had passed 
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Jenny and Major Dale had announced 
their engagement in their different 
ways. They had been two weeks of 
perfect happiness to her, and puzzled, 
restless experience to him. He could 
not deny that it was pleasant to be the 
idol of at least one woman, and the 
tenderness and caresses which she lav- 
ished upon him certainly were dear to 
him, and yet he was not satisfied. He 
could not have put into words his feel- 
ings of unrest, neither could he define 
them to himself. In his heart he was 
grateful for her love, and respected 
himself more that he was capable of 
inspiring it. But to-night, when he 
met her, and she told him, with a 
voice full of regret, that she feared she 
must leave Washington for a few days 
to pay a long-promised visit to a friend 
in Baltimore, he had shocked her by 
laughing at her woful countenance 
and desolation of manner, saying, 
‘*But Baltimore is but forty miles 
away. I will write to you every day, 
and will perhaps visit you there; so go 
by all means, since you have promised.” 
And the reply, ‘‘ You are not half so 
sorry to have me go as I am to go,” 
had set him at the study of his feel- 
ings anew, and he found it much more 
difficult to convince himself of his sin- 
cere sorrow than to convince Jenny. 
And now, as he walked up and down 
under the trees, he could not have told 
whether he was happy or wretched. 
Perhaps more than anything else he 
was angry that he did not accept his 
fate as other men seemed to accept 
theirs, without wearying his brain as 
to whether or no the spirit in which he 
received it was the right one. He had 
always thought that when such a love 
came to him it would bring him a 
peace and rest he had never known be- 
fore; that with its object he would be 
calm and happy as a child, and yet he 
had never been so tempest-tosst be- 
fore. And like all the most perplexing 
and saddest things of life, it was an 
intangible trouble, which he could 
neither grasp nor share with another. 

As he walked quickly along, op- 
pressed by the sense of loneliness 
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which coming spring always brings, 
pondering upon what he did not know, 
Jenny, could she have seen him, his 
clear complexion freshened by the soft 
night air, his light waving hair con- 
trasting strangely with his dark moody 
eyes, would have thought more than 
ever that all women should envy her 
her handsome lover, and would less 
than ever have understood him. And 
he, could he have seen her as she sat 
in deep consultation with Agnes about 
the dresses she should take with her 
to Baltimore, breaking off suddenly to 
lament leaving bim, or rather to con- 
gratulate herself that she had him to 
leave, would certainly have envied her 
that she could take the change so 
lightly and be so sure of herself. 

When the morning for her departure 
came he, with all the outward devo- 
tion of a lover, drove with her and 
Agnes to the train. 

‘*Aggie, I know you'll be awfully 
lonely without me,” Jenny said as 
they were nearing the station. 

‘¢ And what shall I be ?” asked Dale. 

‘*Tf you are lonely too, I know Aggie 
in the utter goodness of her heart will 
take you in and speak a kind word to 
you occasionally.” 

‘‘Indeed I will,” replied Agnes. 
**You shall come every day, and we 
will do nothing but talk of her many 
virtues.” 

After they had watched her away 
they drove back, religiously keeping 
their promise. 


‘Where are you going?” asked 
Phillips that evening, as he entered 
Dale’s room, and found him about to 
start out. 

“‘T was going to Mrs. Stone’s, from 
force of habit, I suppose,” he answered. 
‘*But now you are here we will spend 
the evening together.” 

‘*Instead, let me go with you. I 
feel encouraged about you, Dale, to 
see you haunting the place where she 
has been. It’s a piece of mooning 
which I confess I did not expect of 

” 
‘*Come, Philips, you are not in ear- 
14 
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nest with your doubts of me, are you?” 
asked Dale, glad of an opportunity to 
learn how he impressed another. 

‘**Not now, since this proof of your 
heart-touched state; but before—to 
put it politely—I did think you hardly 
realized what a lucky fellow you were.” 

‘‘And you think now 1am coming 
to a realizing sense of it. Well, I hope 
I am, for I’ve been in a sadly dazed 
state for the last two weeks.” Then, 
without vouchsating a reply to Phillips's 
look of inquiry, he took up his hat and 
led the way to the door, and Phillips, 
who never liked to have an unpleasant 
impression on his mind, removed it by 
saying that of course a fellow did not 
quite understand his own head at such 
a time. 

It seemed a little odd to Dale, as 
they entered the familiar room, not to 
find Jenny there. But otherwise it was 
just as bright and cheerful as ever. As 
ever, he felt the refinement of soft col- 
oring, and of the rich fragrance which 
filled the room from the flowers which 
Agnes always had about her in such 
profusion. There was something in- 
tensely restful in the atmosphere to 
him, and he felt the tormenting doubts 
of himself leaving him. He did not 
even question himself to know why 
the absence of Jenny disturbed him so 
little; he was simply grateful for the 
calm, and sheltered himself in it. Be- 
fore the evening was over half a dozen 
acquaintances came in, and filled the 
room with their soft laughter and 
voices. To them he was only abstract- 
ed and silent; but as he sat listening, 
from watching their bright, care-free 
faces, lifted his eyes, and in the mir- 
ror opposite caught the reflection of 
his own, he was startled. His 
were full of passing shadows; the old 
perplexity came back for a moment, 
as he rubbed his hand across his brow, 
asking, ‘‘ What is it that oppresses me? 
What have I forgotten, or what have I 
lost ?”” Then he knew that Phillips 
was watching him, with a merry light 
in his eyes, and turning away without 
responding to it, guilty that he was so 


different from what his friend thought 


eyes 
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him, he forced himself into a con- 
versation with a young girl, whose art- 
less talk rippled over the undercurrent 
of his thoughts without disturbing it. 

And so the evening came to an end. 
The next day he spent at the capitol, 
and in the evening went to the theatre. 
But the following morning, with a note 
from Jenny, went to call at Mrs. 
Stone’s. 

‘* Ah, you did not come yesterday,” 
she exclaimed as he entered the little 
parlor where since his engagement he 
had always found the ladies in the 
morning. ‘‘I shall tell Jenny how 
you neglected your opportunities to 
talk of her, preferring to be dull by 
yourself, to sharing my stupidity with 
me”; and taking upaletter, ‘‘ Here is 
a letter from her, which she might 
better have written to you, as it con- 
tains but one message after another.” 
He read it, and then unfolded his own, 
reading from it a sprightly description 
of her short journey. Afterward 
Agnes told him of the school-days that 
she and Jenny had passed together, 
and of the years of unbroken friend- 
ship. The morning passed as they 
talked on. He was light-hearted and 
happy again, and as he walked home- 
ward he smiled as he remembered that 
not once during the whole morning 
had he harassed himself with ques- 
tions he could not answer. ‘‘ Jenny’s 
letter has brightened me up wonder- 
fully; [ feel like a tired man refreshed 
and cheered,” he said as he entered his 
room to reply to it, resolved to be as 
happy as she was. 

Agnes too wrote to Jenny that day, 
and said, ‘* Major-Dale spent the morn- 
ing with me, and [assure you we kept 
our promise. If I leved you less, I 
should have been very tired of you be- 
fore he was gone; but you know there 
is no danger of your ever wearying 
me. I think I know ‘ Reuben’ better 
for this morning's talk than I ever did 
before. Ah, Jenny, you are a fortunate 
girl. I feelasif I had never congratu- 
lated you sufficiently. He is—well, I 
must fall back upon that woman’s 
word—splendid. You ought to be just 
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as happy as you are, and just as proud 
as you are of his love.” 

At the end of a week Dale said, ‘‘I 
am going to Baltimore to-morrow, 
Mrs. Stone. Have you any message to 
send ¢” 

‘* Only my love, and a request for a 
speedy return of our runaway. Tell 
her we only spared her for a week.” 

Dale started next morning with a 
happy heart to pay his promised visit, 
and returned at midnight depressed, 
unhappy, and angry. The last emotion 
only he fully understood, as he sat 
down at his open window, with that 
baffled feeling which is so much hard- 
er to endure than sharp pain or sorrow. 
Jenny had met him with unhidden 
pleasure, and with the avowal that her 
week of exile had been a year, looking 
into his face in the perfect happiness 
of contentment. But as he grasped her 
hand at meeting, there rushed through 
his brain the vivid consciousness 
that she was not the woman he loved. 
It came and went with the blinding 
effect of a flash of lightning; then the 
vague darkness in which he had lived 
for the last few weeks settled down on 
him again, anc he had smiled through 
it, and talked through it all day, and 
now he set fiercely to work to combat 
it and clear it away. 

It was a relief that a clue had been 
found, though it was almost as vague 
as the trouble itself had been. That 
he could first have deceived himself, 
and then, though so unwillingly, de- 
ceived her, seemed hardly possible. It 
must be some absurd fancy which a 
distorted sensitiveness had conjured 
up. Why should he not love her, or 
why had he felt such a longing for her 
love that he should ask her for it, if 
with him it had been all a delusion ? 
What had kept him near herand made 
him happier beside her than elsewhere? 
But then he had not been happy. And 
yet he knew himself well enough to be 
certain that the love he had once felt 
had not merely been an exalted kind 
of vanity, which when satisfied grew 
weary of success. Now it was too late 
to ask or answer questions. If he had 
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made a mistake, there was but the one 
course to be taken, just the same as if 
no mistake had been made. And like 
a true soldier, he grew strong when he 
saw his work before him, and pity, 
honor, and pride were aroused to 
guard the secret from Jenny. 

There was nothing more to be done, 
and he lay down and slept as dream- 
lessly and heavily as if his day had 
been spent in fighting physical foes. 
When he awoke in the morning his 
first thought was of his discovery, and 
he felt a kind of triumph that at last 
he knew what had tormented him, and 
that he was strong enough to face it. 
‘“‘There is nothing more to fear,” he 
said. ‘I have made a mistake which 
has brought me a world of love, and 
which I will try to be grateful for.” 


That same morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone sat at their breakfast table, he 
reading aloud from the paper before 
him, and she slowly turning her empty 
coffee-cup around in her hand, looking 
absently into it. Her husband read 
through the leader, and then looked 
across the table for her opinion of it. 
But she was absorbed in her study, and 
gave none. 

‘* Aggie |” 

She looked up with a start and a 
blush. 

‘You are surely not reading your 
fortune,” he continued. 

She set the cup down hastily. ‘‘ No, 
indeed; I did not think what I was 
doing. I was looking into Africa in- 
stead. What were you reading ?” 

‘*T do not think I will read it over. 
You will be going into Egypt if I do, 
and it is hardly interesting enough to 
bring you back, and I might lose you 
altogether. What were you thinking 
about so intently ?” 

** Jenny’s and Major Dale’s future.” 

‘And did you see a ‘ring,’ and a 
‘bridal procession,’ and all that, in 
the cup?” 

‘*Why, no,” said Agnes, taking it 
up again. ‘‘There is no ring here at 


all, though I had not noticed it be- 
fore; 


and if the old fortune-tellers 
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who used to prophesy for us girls at 
school were right, here are tears, and 
storms, and broken rings, and a per- 
fect succession of calamities.” 

‘* What a dismal prophetess you are. 
Show me the tears and so on,” he 
said, coming around and looking into 
the cup. 

“She taught him the witchcraft of 
coffee-grounds. Then, after loitering 
about the pleasant room until it was 
time to leave her for the day, he said 
good-by to her and hurried ofi. 

She picked up the paper he had 
thrown down, and carried it away to 
read. But there was nothing in it 
that interested her as much as her 
own thoughts; not that they were par- 
ticularly cheerful. In truth, she did 
not hesitate to confess to herself that 
she was low-spirited and lonely. She 
would be bright enough when Jenny 
returned, she knew, but then Jenny 
would leave her again, and she would 
be no better off. And she checked 
herself in the half-formed regret that 
her husband was not more companion- 
able. She had never allowed the fact 
that he was not so to dwell in her mind 
for a moment, and when it had come 
to her, she drove it away with a de- 
claration, prompted more by pity than 
love, that he was very, very much to 
her. Even when in some conversa- 
tion with Phillips or Major Dale, she 
rebuked herself for changing, the mo- 
ment her husband joined them, to some 
subject which she knew suited him 
better, though she did it instinct- 
ively to shield a deficiency rather than 
to exclude him. But this morning 
she thought almost enviously of Jenny 
—of her freedom and independence, 
which she was soon to resign. She 
wondered how she could give it all up 
so joyously, as she compared her own 
lot with that of her friend. And yet 
how bright hers must seem to many 
wives. The wrong must lie wholly 
with herself, she said, that she should 
ever feel it a restraint, or that the 
loving watchfulness of her husband 
should ever be irksome to her, or that 
she should ever for a moment long to 
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escape it. It was shocking to her 
to remember how often those mo- 
ments had come to her of late. To 
escape the remembrance of them now 
she began to write to Janette, and 
when her letter was finished, ordered 
her carriage and started for a drive. 
She would call for Miss Burton, and 
show her the beauty of early spring 
along some of the incomparable drives 
of Washington. But when she called 
at Miss Burton’s boarding place she 
Was out; so was Mrs. Burton; and af- 
ter sitting irresolute for a moment 
she told her coachman to drive home. 

She busied herself in various ways 
until the welcome sound of a ring at 
the door reached her, and a moment 
later she heard Major Dale inquiring 
for her, and she was half way down 
the stair before the servant had an- 
swered him. 

**Yes, I am at home, and am so 
glad to see you,” she said, going to- 
ward him with outstretched hand. ‘‘I 
think now that I must have been 
waiting all morning to see you, for 


the sound of your voice was so wel- 


come. What message have you 
brought from Jenny? Come upstairs, 
where we will not be disturbed by 
callers. I do not want to see any one 
but you.” 

As he took her hand and then went 
with her up the broad stairway, they 
seemed to him to be alone in infinite 
space, and the clear, intensified air 
rang with her sweet voice. He stared 
at her blankly, and then answered 
dully, ‘‘ Jenny is well, and is coming 
back soon.” 

** But you are not well?” she said, 
looking at him. ‘‘ You are very pale.” 

*““My head feels badly this morn- 
ing,” he answered, glad that she had 
blundered upon an excuse for him. 

*“*Ah, it is this sudden change to 
spring weather. What is there I can 
do for you?” 

** Nothing—nothing at all. Let me 
sit down here. I shall soon feel 
stronger.” 

But she rang first for ice-water and 
then for wine, and was so concerned 
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for him that he begged her not to no- 
tice his paleness; that he already felt 
better. 

‘*Oh, you think because you are a 
soldier and a man, that you are very 
strong, and capable of caring for your- 
self; but you are not, you see, and I 
insist that you take this easy chair, 
and at least play invalid this morning, 
and let me take care of you”; and 
she drew a chair before the open win- 
dow. 

He sank into it with a wan smile, 
saying, ‘*I can make but a poor return 
for your kindness, for I cannot be en- 
tertaining to-day, unless it is as an in- 
valid. Here is something I know you 
will find more interesting”; and he 
produced a morsel of a note from Jen- 
ny. ‘‘ Please forget that I am here, 
and read it at once.” 

Agnes opened it, and as she read 
the few lines, he studied her face as he 
never had done before. It was bent 
over the letter, and a smile rested 
upon her pure intellectual lips and lit 
up her clear gray eyes. In a moment 
she looked up radiant. ‘*‘Now we 
will talk,” she said. ‘* Or rather you 
will talk, while I arrange these,” as a 
servant entered with a basket of fresh 
flowers, and placed them upon a light 
stand beside her. 

Dale put out his hand and took a 
faintly tinted rosebud from the damp 
mass, and lifting it, inhaled the heavy 
tea fragrance from its cold petals, and 
watched her as with skilled eye and 
hand she selected the different blos- 
soms and put them airily together. 

In her movements there was no pre- 
meditated grace, yet every motion was 
the perfection of grace in lightness 
and gentleness. He leaned forward 
and absently picked up flower after 
flower, and handed them to her. 
Neither spoke. She was silent because 
she loved flowers, and was glad to 
watch them blending into beautiful 
forms under her hand; and he be- 
cause he was weakly happy in this 
silence which had no awkwardness in 
it. At last there was a pause. A 
flower was wanting, and she turned 
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the loose cuttings over to find the right 
one. 

‘* Here it is,” he said, handing her a 
spray of heather. 

‘* And how did you know I wanted 
that ?” she asked. 

‘*T do not know. ” 

‘*But what an egotistical question. 
As if you did not know as well as I 
that pink and lavender were perfect 
together.” 

‘* No; I do not know anything about 
the harmonizing of colors. Still I 
knew you wanted heather.” 

‘*What a magician you are, Major 
Dale,” she said gayly, looking up. 
But she looked down at her flowers in- 
stantly, and silence fell upon them 
again. This time they both felt it, 
and when the flowers were all ar- 
ranged, he arose to set them away for 
her, and then turned to go. 

** You will not go before lunch,” she 
said. 

‘*T must go at once,” and he mur- 
mured something about an engage- 
ment he had only postponed that he 
might deliver Jenny’s note. 

‘*Mr. Stone will call this evening to 
inquire if you are quite well,” she said 
constrainedly, as she gave him her 
hand at parting. 

When Dale left the house he went 
directly to his room. Only a few 
hours before he had comforted himself 
with the fact that he had nothing more 
to fear; that he knew all the dangers 
which beset his path, and was strong 
enough to meet them. But when he 
heard the first sound of Agnes’s voice, 
as she came down the stairs to meet 
him, he realized a greater danger than 
he had ever dreamed possible; the 
mystery of his mistake was solved, and 
he knew that it was her he loved and 
not Jenny. As hesat beside her while 
she arranged the flowers, he compre- 
hended it all, as a fit sequel to the dis- 
covery of the day before. And he re- 
ceived it at first almost sullenly that 
fate had so sported with him. Then, 
as he looked at her, the naturalness of 
his love gained upon him, and a selfish 
happiness took possession of him. He 
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saw how day by day she had drawn 
him nearer, awakening the love he had 
so misunderstood. He arraigned him- 
self as another, and for the horrible 
mistake he had made felt a mingled 
contempt and pity. <A sense too of 
the ludicrousness of his position forced 
itself upon him, as it will upon one, 
no matter how profoundly melancholy 
that position may be. He had always 
seen Agnes and Janette together, and 
had found in their society a pleasure 
he had never known before. A fas- 
cination which he had not tried to re- 
sist caused him to seek them again 
and again, until at last, when he found 
how long the day was in which he did 
not see them, he knew that somehow 
his heart was gone. Then had come 
the few days of sober reflection before 
he had gone in search of it. In that 
time he had never once thought of Mrs. 
Stone; no one but Jenny as the only 
possible possessor of it had occurred to 
him. He saw plainly enough now why 
he had not been satisfied with the 
love she gave him; how with her he 
had been constantly tormented with 
doubts; how during her absence these 
had passed away, and in Agnes’s 
presence he had been serene and hap- 
py; and how when he met Jenny again 
all the old doubts had come back to 
him with the weight of conviction that 
he did not love her. 

But all this only brought before him 
the fact that where he had had one 
secret to guard before, he now had 
two. He felt tired and desolate, but 
ready to go forward unquestioningly. 
He felt as yet no resentment against 
fate, and made no quarrel with circum- 
stances. It was a calamity which had 
come upon him, and his consolation 
was that sc bore it alone. To Jenny’s 
nature suspicion was foreign, and to 


Agnes any love save her husband’s was 
She was contented with 
would never think of any 


impossible. 
that, and 
other. 

He was glad Jenny was away. It 
gave him a brief respite before he 
must arm himself with the hated wea- 
pon of deception. For one short day 
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he would not look into the future, but 
rest in the secure present. But even 
as he resolved this he began to work 
the problem over. 

Had Mrs. Stone observed his abstrac- 
tion, and put upon it any other con- 
struction than the one she had sug- 
gested? Once having admitted her 
to his thoughts, it was useless to try to 
free himself. How should he treat her 
in the future? Should he go as usual 
to her home, or stay away until Jen- 
ny was there again? If he went, 
the deception which he so dreaded 
must begin at once, so he resolved to 
stay away. ‘She will think I am 
really sick,” he said, as he passed his 
hand over his brow, and smiled to 
think how strong he felt and how 
unnaturally clear his brain was. 

As the door closed after him, Agnes 
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stood playing with the fragments of 
leaves and stems before her, trying to 
understand the meaning of the look 
she had surprised in his eyes, the si- 
lence which followed it, his abrupt de- 
parture, and the strangeness of his 
manner. Could he be unhappy about 
anything ? Had not his day with Jen- 
ny been a pleasant one? She opened 
and re-read the note, but there was no 
shade of disappointment in it. She 
would return in a week at the furthest, 
and until that time she was longing 
to be with them. The day Reuben had 
spent with her made her wonder how 
she had endured the years in which she 
had not known him, and other like 
extravagances. ‘*I wonder,” mused 
Agnes, as she refolded the note, ‘‘if 
Jenny loves him better than he loves 
her?” 
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IS Grace of Marlborough, legends say, 
Though battle-lightnings proved his worth, 
Was scathed like others, in his day, 
By fiercer fires at his own hearth. 


The patient chief, thus sadly tried— 
Madam the Duchess was so fair— 

In Blenheim’s honors felt less pride 
Than in the lady’s lovely hair. 


Once (shorn, she had coiled it there to wound 
Her lord when he should pass, ’tis said) 
Shining across his path he found 
The glory of the woman's head. 


No sudden word, no sullen look, 
In all his after days, confessed 
He missed the charm whose absence took 


A scar’s pale shape within his breast. 


I think she lortzyed to have him blame, 
And soothe him with imperious tears— 
As if her beauty were the same, 
He praised her through her courteous years. 


But when the soldier’s arm was dust, 
Among the dead man’s treasures, where 
He laid it as from moth and rust, 
They found his wayward wife’s sweet hair. 
Mrs. S. M. B. Prarr. 
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ye neg whose literary 

judgments are always worth 
noting, whether they strike us as correct 
or not, has somewhere a happy sen- 
tence about Charles de Bernard—about 
‘*that ease and irresponsible grace 
which was the gift of this first of Bal- 
zac’s pupils—of him who might have 
been superior to the master if a pupil 
ever was so, and especially if he had 
done more—if, in short, he had lived.” 
I call these words happy in spite of 
their slight fundamental unsoundness. 
Charles de Bernard was only in a very 
imperfect sense a pupil of Balzac. His 
style has as little as possible in com- 
mon with that of his great contempo- 
rary, and he is guilty of no visible at- 
tempt to tread in his footsteps. The 
two writers belong to two very distinct 
categories—Balzac to the type of mind 
that takes things hard and Charles de 


Bernard to the type of mind that 


takes things easy. The author of 
**Gerfaut ” was Balzac’s protégé rather 
than his pupil, and though we have 
Sainte-Beuve’s affirmation that Balzac’s 
literary vanity was the ‘‘most gross 
and rapacious” he had ever known, it 
does not appear that he took umbrage 
at his ‘‘ pupil’s”’ ripening talent. How 
many budding reputations Balzac may 
have endeavored to drive to the wall, 
we are of course unable to say; but 
there are at least two recorded cases 
of his extending to unfriended genius 
an open hand. When Stendhal, who 
for a long time was at once the most 
powerful and the most obscure of ro- 
mancers, published his ‘‘ Chartreuse de 
Parme,” Balzac greeted the book in a 
long, florid, redundant review, with a 
series of the handsomest compliments 
that one literary man ever paid to an- 
other. And his admiration was per- 
fectly sincere; the artist was captiva- 
ted by the artist. In a similar fash- 
ion, in 1834, when Charles de Bernard, 
after coming up to Paris from his na- 


tive Besancon, to seek his literary for- 
tune, and quite failing to find it, had 
returned to his provincial nest in some 
discouragement, Balzac, struck with 
the promise of a volume of verse which 
had been the principal result of his 
excursion, sought him out, urged him 
to try again, and gave him some fra- 
ternal literary advice. He ‘‘started” 
him, as the phrase is. It is true that 
he started him left foot foremost, and 
his advice has a singular sound. He 
recommended him to try his hand at 
historical novels—something in the 
line of Walter Scott. Fortunately 
Charles de Bernard had taken his own 
measure. He began to write tales, but 
they were anything but historical. 
They were short stories of the day, in 
the lightest style of improvisation. 
‘* Gerfaut,” his first regular novel, and 
on the whole his best, alone reveals 
some traces of Balzac’s advice. There 
is an old castle, and a good deal of 
killing, a secret closet in the wall, and 
a very good portrait of a feudal noble- 
man born too late. 

Charles de Bernard has at the pres- 
ent day hardly more than an historical 
value, and his novels are not to be re- 
commended to people who have any- 
thing of especial importance at hand to 
read. But in speaking of the seconda- 
ry French novelists it is but fair to al- 
low him a comfortable niche, for if he 
is not especially worth looking up, he 
at least leaves you a very friendly feel- 
ing for him if he comes in your way. 
He is old-fashioned, exploded, inef- 
fectively realistic; his cleverness is not 
the cleverness of the present hour; his 
art and his artifice seem a trifle primi- 
tive and meagre; and yet for all that 
he is more enjoyable than many of his 
highly perfected modern successors, 
If the prime purpose of a novel is to 
give us pleasure, Charles de Bernard is 
a better novelist than Gustave Flau- 
bert. ‘*Gerfaut” and ‘‘Les Ailes 
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d’Icare” proceed doubtless from a very 
much less powerful and original mind 
than ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’; but they are 
at any rate works of entertainment, of 
amenity. ‘* Realism,” as we under- 
stand it now, has been invented since 
this writer’s day, and however much 
one may admire and applaud it, we 
eannot but feel that it was a good for- 
tune for a charming story-teller to have 
come a little before it. And since 
Balzac has been mentioned, it may 
really be said that when it comes to 
being agreeable Charles de Bernard 
need not shrink from comparison with 
even soimposinganame. He isslight 
and loose in tissue, pale in coloring; in 
a word, a second-rate genius. Balzac 
is a genius of all time; he towers and 
overshadows; and yet if half a dozen 
volumes of each writer were standing 
on your shelf, and you felt an impulse 
to taste of the sweets of fiction, you 
were wiser to take down Charles de 
Bernard than Balzac. The writer of 
these lines feels for the author of 


‘*Gerfaut” that particular kindness 
which many people who relish the 
beautiful qualities of the French mind 
in their purity entertain for the tal- 
ents which flourished and fell before 
the second empire set its seal upon 


things. It is not taking the matter 
too tragically to say that Charles de 
Bernard just escaped. Certainly 
many of the brilliant writers of the 
same generation have lived through 
the empire and held their own against 
it. To George Sand and Victor Hugo 
the empire could give nothing, and it 
could take nothing away from them. 
But Charles de Bernard was not of that 
calibre; he ranks, in the degree of his 
talent, with the Feydeaus, the Octave 
Feuillets, the Edmond Abouts of liter- 
ature. Readers who appreciate shades 
of difference, and who, while they ad- 
mire the extreme cleverness of these 
writers, find something that defies per- 
sonal sympathy in their tone, will dis- 
cover a great deal to relish in Charles 
de Bernard. Whether he too would 
have been corrupted, and his easy, 
natural manner would have learned the 
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perversities and sophistries of the ‘‘ de- 
cadence,’’ is more than I can say. At 
any rate, fortune was kind to him; she 
never gave himachance. She broke 
him smoothly off, and in compensation 
for the brevity of his career she made 
him a type of some of the agreeable 
things that were about to pass away. 
He may represent, to an imaginative 
critic, the old French cleverness as dis- 
tinguished from the new. The light- 
ness, the ease, the gayety, the urbani- 
ty, the good taste, the good spirits, 
the discretion—of all those charming 
things that have traditionally marked 
the cultivated French character at its 
best Charles de Bernard is an excel- 
lent illustration. And he exhibits 
them in no antique, angular form; he 
is modern; he is of his time; and they 
have had a chance to blossom and ex- 
pand to the height of the modern tone. 
But he seems to me the last of the light 
writers in whom these gifts are fresh 
and free. In the later generation the 
tone undergoes an indefinable trans- 
formation. The cleverness is greater 
than ever, but the charm is gone; the 
music is elaborate, but the instrument 
is cracked. The note grows strident, 
the sweet savor turns acrid. The gay- 
ety becomes forced and hard and the 
urbanity ironical; the lightness turns 
to levity. Charles de Bernard answers 
to one’s notion of the Frenchman of an 
earlier date, who was before all things 
good company—who had in a supreme 
degree the sociable virtues. Thacke- 
ray, in his ‘‘ Paris Sketch-Book,” de- 
votes a chapter to him (he was then a 
contemporary), and gives an abstract 
of one of his novels. He evidently 
relished this urbane quality in him, 
and I remember even to have seen it 
somewhere affirmed that he had taken 
him for his model, and declared that 
it was the height of his own ambition 
to do for English society what Charles 
de Bernard had done for French. This 
last strikes me as a rather apocryphal 
tale; Charles de Bernard was a satirist, 
but his satire is to that of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” what lemonade is to prime Bur- 
gundy. In Thackeray there are, mor- 
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ally, many Charles de Bernards. It is 
as against Eugtne Sue and George 
Sand (whom he seems rather unphilo- 
sophically to lump together) that he 
praises the author of ‘‘Les Ailes 
d’Icare,” and he especially commends 
his gentlemanly tone. The ‘‘ gentle- 
manly tone,” with its merits and lim- 
itations, is an incontestable character- 
istic of our author. It may be said 
that in a thoroughly agreeable style 
good breeding is never an aggressive 
quality, and that a gentleman who 
keeps reminding you that he is a gen- 
tleman is a very ambiguous personage. 
But Charles de Bernard is gentlemanly 
by juxtaposition, as it were. He quiet- 
ly goes his way, and it is only when you 
compare his gait with his neighbors’ 
that you see how very well he holds 
himself. The truth is, that many of 
his companions in this matter swagger 
most damnably; and here again, curi- 
ously (to return to Balzac), is another 
point at which the small man is supe- 
rior to the great. The tone of good 


breeding Balzac never in any degree 
possessed; the greatest genius in his 
line conceivable, he was most abso- 
lutely and positively not a gentleman. 
He sweats blood and water to appear 
one, but his effort only serves to be- 
tray more vividly his magnificent 


bourgeois temperament. M. de Pont- 
martin, the author of the biographical 
sketch prefixed to the collected edition 
of Charles de Bernard’s novels, has 
some rather felicitous remarks upon 
the difference, in this respect, between 
his hero and the latter’s rivals. ‘‘ Eu- 
gene Sue and Alexandre Dumas, who 
have had their phase of rubbing shoul- 
ders (or of trying to) with the aristoc- 
racy, their repeated attempts at flat- 
tery and advances to what the hair- 
dressers and the milliners call the 
‘monde élégant,’ have never been able 
to produce anything but caricatures 
when they endeavored to represent it. 
Its doors were open to them; they 
found a passport in the irresistible 
although imprudent curiosity of its 
members; the models were there in 
position, before their eyes; they were 
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dying with the desire to persuade their 
readers that they lived the same life 
and breathed the same air; that they 
were not naturalized, but indigenous, 
No expenditure of dazzling descrip- 
tion, bespangled with armorial mottoes 
and shields; no female portraits @ la 
Lawrence, smothered in silk, and lace, 
and velvet; no inventories of coach- 
makers and architects, tailors and jew- 
ellers—nothing of all this was spared. 
But, alas, it might have been; the 
struggle was vain! The false note 
sounded in the finest place—the long 
ear peeped out of the thickest of the 
lion’s skin.” This is very well— 
though it is painful to have to record 
that M. de Pontmartin too, who un- 
derstands the matter so well, has been 
accused of snobbery by no less acute a 
literary detective than Sainte-Beuve. 
But Charles de Bernard, though he 
often wrote of the monde ¢élégant, was 
emphatically not a snob. The point 
of view of the man who is conscious of 
good blood in his veins was the one 
he instinctively took; but in dealing 
with the people and things that usual- 
ly excite the snobbish passion, he is 
always perfectly simple. He is never 
pretentious; he is easy, natural, and 
impartially civil. 

His literary career was very short; 
his novels were all published between 
1838 and 1847—a period of nine years, 
His life was uneventful; it was alto- 
gether in nis works. The author of 
the short memoir I have mentioned 
notes the singular fact that although 
his novels are essentially what are call- 
ed novels of manners, he led a seclud- 
ed life and went very little into the 
world. Gayety and hilarity abound in 
his tales, and yet M. de Pontmartin 
intimates that the man himself was 
rather sombre. ‘‘He had long had 
the good taste to prefer domestic life 
to the vie de salon, and in the evening 
he liked much better to remain with 
his wife and children than to go into 
the world in pursuit of models and 
originals, And nevertheless, muffled 
in from the outer world, inaccessible 
or deaf to its sounds, solitary, almost 
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misanthropic, he seems to have listen- 
ed at doors or painted from nature. 
He guessed what he did not see; he 
heard what he did not listen to!” He 
had this mark of a man of genius—he 
divined. His literary personality was 
apparently quite distinct from his 
private one, and this, taken in connec- 
tion with the extreme facility and 
neatness of his style, entitles him in a 
measure to be called a man of genius. 
His inspiration was his own, and he 
was an excellent writer. If his inspira- 
tion was his own, however, it must be 
added that it was never of a very high 
order. The most general praise one 
can give his novels is that they are ex- 
tremely amusing. The humor is nei- 
ther broad nor coarse; it is always dis- 
criminating, and it is often delicate; 
but it is humor of the second-rate sort. 
It is not rich nor suggestive; your en- 
tertainment begins and ends with your 
laugh. Many of his tales are very 
short, so that half a dozen go into a 
volume. These are always highly read- 


able, and if you begin one you will be 


sure to finish it. The best of his 
novels, ‘‘Les Ailes d’Icare,” ‘‘Un 
Homme S¢érieux,” ‘‘ Le Gentilhomme 
Campagnard,” are no less clever; and 
yet it may be that here and there an 
even well-disposed reader will lay 
them down at the end of a hundred 
pages. For a serious writer, he will 
say, you are really too light; it is all 
too smooth and shallow, too much ar- 
ranged. Once at least, however, in 
‘** Gerfaut,” Charles de Bernard seems 
to have felt the impulse to grasp a sub- 
ject nearer its roots. In spite of a 
number of signs of immaturity, this is 
his solidest and most effective work. 
His tales are usually comedies; this is 
atragedy. The reader cares little for 
his hero, who is 2 gentleman of a type 
excessively familiar in French litera- 
ture—a distinguished man of letters, 
of restless imagination, who comes 
down to the Chiteau de Bergenheim for 
the express purpose of seducing its 
pretty mistress, and who, when in- 
stalled among its comforts, and smoth- 
ered in hospitality by the husband, 
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proceeds in the most scientific manner 
to bombard the affections of the wife. 
Nor are we much more interested in 
Mme. de Bergenheim herself, who sur- 
renders after a barely nominal siege, 
and without having at all convinced 
us that her affections are worth pos- 
sessing. But the book, in spite of a 
diffuseness of which afterward the 
author was rarely guilty, is written 
with infinite spirit and point, and 
some of the subordinate figures are 
forcibly and wittily sketched. No- 
thing could be lighter and more pic- 
turesquely humorous than the portrait 
of Marillac, the irrepressible Bohemian 
and jidus Achates of ‘‘ Gerfaut.” ‘‘Tal- 
ent apart, Marillac was an artist tooth 
and nail—an artist from the point, or 
rather from the plateau of his great 
crop of hair to the tips of his boots, 
which he would have liked to pull out 
to the medieval longitude; for he ex- 
celled especially in dressing for his 
profession, and possessed the longest 
moustaches of literature. If he had 
no great amount of art in his brain, 
he had at least its name perpetually in 
his mouth. Art !—to pronounce the 
word he rounded his lips like M. Jour- 
dain saying O! Farces or pictures, 
poetry or music, he did a bit of every- 
thing, like a horse who is warranted 
good either for the shafts or the sad- 
die. When he came out of the musi- 
cal shafts he bravely got into the liter- 
ary harness, which he considered his 
veritable vocation and his principal 
glory. He signed his name ‘ Marillac, 
man of letters.’ Nevertheless, in spite 
of a profound disdain for the bourgeois, 
whom he always spoke of as a grocer, 
and for the French Academy, to which 
he had taken an oath never to belong, 
one could accuse him of no serious de- 
fects. One could forgive him being 
an artist before everything, in spite of 
everything, an artist—damnation !” 
A still better image is that of Chris- 
tian de Bergenheim, the husband of 
the decidedly inexpensive heroine. 
It reads, for definiteness and vig- 
or, like a page torn from Balzac. 
‘*He was one of those men whom 
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Napoleon had in some sort brought to 
life again—the type which had been 
gradually dying out since the feudal 
ages; a man of action exclusively, 
spending nothing superfluous in im- 
agination or sensibility, and, on mo- 
mentous occasions, never letting his 
soul travel further than the swing of 
his sabre. The complete absence of 
that sense which most people call mor- 
bid irritability and others poetry had 
caused the springs of his character to 
keep their native hardness and stifi- 
ness. Tis soul lacked wings to leave 
the world of the real; but this inca- 
pacity had its compensation. It was 
impossible to apply a more vigorous 
arm than his to anything that came 
under the head of material resistance. 
He lived neither yesterday nor to-mor- 
row; he lived to-day. Of small ac- 
count before or after, he displayed at 
the critical moment an energy the more 
powerful that no waste, no leakage of 
untimely emotion, had diminished its 
force. The few ideas contained in his 
brain had become clear, hard, and im- 
By the in- 


penetrable, like diamonds. 
ner light of these fixed stars he walked 
in all things, as one walks in the sun- 
shine, his head erect, straight before 
him, ready to crush with his foot all 


obstacles and interruptions.” A few 
passages of that sort, scattered through 
his novels, mark Charles de Bernard’s 
maximum asan analyst. But if this is 
the maximum, the average is very 
high. He has described all sorts of 
social types, narrated all kinds of in- 
trigues, always ingeniously, vividly, 
and with a natural epicurean irony. 
Considering that I do not recommend 
the reader who is unacquainted with 
him to make any great point of retrac- 
ing his steps along the crowded high- 
way of what we nowadays call culture, 
to bend over our author where his 
march stopped and left him, it may 
seem that I am lingering too long upon 
Charles de Bernard. But there is an- 
other word to say, and it is an inter- 
esting one. Charles de Bernard’s tal- 
ent is great—very great, greater than 
the impression it leaves; and the rea- 
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son why this ciever man remains so 
persistently second-rate is, to my sense, 
because he had no morality. By this 
I of course do not mean that he did 
not choose to write didactic tales, 
winding up with a goodly lecture, and 
a distribution of prizes and punish- 
ments. I mean that he had no moral 
emotion, no preference, no instincts— 
no moral imagination, in a word. His 
morality was altogether traditional, and 
such as it was it seems to have held him 
in a very loose grasp. It was not the 
current social notion of right and 
wrong, of honor and dishonor, that he 
embodied, but something even less con- 
sistent. What we find in him is not the 
average morality, but a morality decid- 
edly below the average. He doesn’t 
care, he doesn’t feel, and his indiffer- 
ence is not philosophic. He has no heat 
of his own, save that of the raconteur; 
his laugh is always good-natured, but 
always cold. He describes all sorts of 
mean and ignoble things, without in 
the least gauging their quality. He 
belongs to the intellectual family—and 
very large it isin France—of the amus- 
ing author of ‘Gil Blas.” All its 
members know how to write, and how, 
up to a certain point, to observe; but 
their observation has no reflex action, 
as it were, and they remain extremely 
clever and extremely dry. Yet for all 
this the author of these lines is con- 
scious of a tender regard for Charles 
de Bernard which he would be sorry 
not to confess to, in conclusion. He 
remembers often turning over, as a 
child, an old back-parlor volume of 
the ‘‘ keepsake ” genus, bound in tar- 
nished watered silk, as such volumes 
were apt to be. It was called, if mem- 
ory serves him, the ‘‘ Idler in France,” 
and it was written—if written is the 
word—by the Countess of Blessington, 
With the text he was too timorous to 
grapple; but the volume was embel- 
lished with beautiful steel plates, de- 
picting the delights of the French cap- 
ital. There was the good old crooked, 
dirty, picturesque Paris of Charles X. 
and Louis Philippe—the Paris igno- 
rant of Louis Napoleon and Baron 
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Hausmann, the new Boulevards and 
the ‘‘American quarter.” There were 
pictures of the old Boulevards and the 
Palais Royal, the staircase at the Opera, 
the table dhéte at the Hotel des 
Princes, a sa/on in the Chaussée d’An- 
tin. The gentlemen all wore high roll- 
ing coat-collars and straps to their 
trousers; the ladies wore large-brim- 
med bonnets and cross-laced slippers. 
The Paris of these antediluvian Paris- 
ians seemed to my fancy a paradise; 
and I suppose that a part of my lurk- 
ing tenderness for Charles de Bernard 
rests upon the fact that it appears to 
live again in his pages. 


II. 


Bet since those days the novel has 
flourished more and more, and if all 
that is needful to make us like a cer- 
tain order of things is to see it vividly 
and picturesquely portrayed, we should 


long since have been won over to an 
westhetic tendresse for the empire. The 
empire has had its novelists by the 
dozen; emulation, competition, and 
the extraordinary favor which this 
branch of literature has come to enjoy, 
have rendered them incomparably 
skilful and audacious. For entertain- 
ment of a high flavor we have only to 
choose at hazard. If at the same time, 
however, we are modestly inclined to 
edification, there must be a certain 
logic in our choice. The array is some- 
what embarrassing; to the term ‘ mi- 
nor novelists” a formidable host re- 
sponds. Octave Feuillet, Gustave 
Flaubert, Ernest Feydeau, Edmond 
About, Mme. de Goncourt, Gustave 
Droz, the younger Dumas, Victor Cher- 
buliez, Erckmann-Chatrian—these are 
some of the names that immediately 
present themselves, Al! these names, 


with one exception (that of Alexandre 


Dumas), represent a constellation of 
romances more or less brilliant; and 
in their intervals glitters here and 
there a single star—some very clever 
tale by an author who has tried or suc- 
ceeded but once. A couple of exam- 
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ples of this latter class are the exqui- 
site ‘‘ Dominique ” of Eugéne Fromen- 
tin and the crude and vulgar, but 
powerful and touching ‘* Divorce” of 
Mme. André Léo. When we cannot 
look at everything, we must lock at 
what is most characteristic. The most 
characteristic work in this line, in 
France, of the last five and twenty 
years, is the realistic, descriptive novel 
which sprang out of Balzac, began in 
its effort at intensity of illusion where 
Balzac left off, and which, whether or 
no it has surpassed him, has at least 
exceeded him. Everything in France 
proceeds by ‘‘schools,” and there is no 
artist so bungling that he will not find 
another to call him ‘‘dear master.” 
Gustave Flaubert is of the school of 
Balzac; the brothers De Goncourt and 
Emile Zola are of the school of Flau- 
bert. This last writer is altogether 
the most characteristic and powerful 
representative of what has lately been 
most original in the evolution of the 
French imagination; and he has for 
ourselves the further merit that he 
must always be strange and curious, 
English literature has certainly been 
doing some very odd things of late, 
and striving hard to prove that she 
could be everything that individual 
writers chose to make her. But at the 
best we are all flies in amber, and how- 
ever furiously we may buzz and rattle, 
the amber sticks to our wings. It is 
not in the temper of English vision to 
see things as M. Flaubert sees them, 
and it is not in the genius of the Eng- 
lish language to present them as he 
presents them. With all respect to 
‘‘Madame Bovary,” ‘‘Madame_ Bo- 
vary” is fortunately an inimitable 
work. 

‘*Madame Bovary” was M. Flau- 
bert’s first novel, and it has remained 
altogether his best. He has produced 
little, and his works bear the marks of 
the most careful preparation. His sec- 
ond performance was ‘ Salammbd,” 
an archeological novel of the highest 
pretensions. Salammbé is a Cartha- 
ginian princess, the elder sister of Han- 
nibal. After this came, at a long in- 
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terval, ‘‘ L’Education Sentimentale,” a 
tale of the present day, and lastly ap- 
peared ‘‘ La Tentation de St. Antoine ” 
—archeology again, but in the shape 
of something that was neither novel 
nor drama; a sort of free imitation of 
the medieval ‘‘mystery.” ‘* Madame 
Bovary ”’ was a great success—a success 
of merit, and, as they say in France, a 
success of-scandal; but the public ver- 
dict has not been flattering to its com- 
panions. The mass of the public find 
them dull, and wonder how a writer 
can expend such an immensity of talent 
in making himself unreadable; to a 
discriminating taste, however, M. 
Flaubert can write nothing that does 
not repay attention. 

The ‘‘scandal ” in relation to ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Bovary ” was that the book was 
judicially impeached and _ prosecuted 
for immorality. The defence was elo- 
quent, and the writer was acquitted, 
and the later editions of the book 
contain, in an appendix, a full report 
of the triai. It is a work upon which 


it is possible to be very paradoxical, 
or rather in relation to which sincere 
opinion may easily have the air of par- 


adox. If is a book adapted for the re- 
verse of what is called family reading, 
and yet I remember thinking, the 
first time I read it, in the heat of my 
admiration for its power, that it 
would make the most useful of Sun- 
day-school tracts. In Taine’s elabo- 
rate satire, ‘‘The Opinions of M. 
Graindorge,” there is a report of a 
conversation at a dinner party be- 
tween an English spinster of didactic 
habits and a decidedly audacious 
Frenchman. He begs to recommend 
to her a work which he has lately 
been reading and which cannot fail to 
win the approval of all persons inter- 
ested in the propagation of virtue. 
The lady lends a sympathetic ear, and 
he gives a rapid sketch of the tale— 
the history of a wicked woman whe 
goes from one abomination to another, 
until at last the judgment of heaven 
descends upon her, and, blighted and 
blasted, she perishes miserably. The 
lady grasps her pencil and note-book 
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and begs for the name of the edifying 
volume, and the gentleman leans 
across the dinner table and answers 
with a smile—‘* ‘Madame Bovary; or, 
The Consequences of Misconduet.’” 
This is a very pretty epigram, but it is 
more than an epigram. It may be 
very seriously maintained that M. 
Flaubert's masterpiece is the pearl of 
‘*Sunday reading.” Practically M. 
Flaubert is a potent moralist; wheth- 
er, when he wrote his book, he was so 
theoretically is a matter best known 
to himself. Every out-and-out realist 
who provokes curious meditation may 
claim that he is a moralist, for that, 
after all, is the most that the moralists 
can do for us. They sow the seeds of 
virtue; they can hardly pretend to 
raise the crop. Excellence in this 
matter consists in the tale and the 
moral hanging well together, and this 
they are certainly more likely to do 
when there has been a definite inten- 
tion—that intention of which artists 
who cultivate ‘‘ art for art ’’ are usual- 
ly so extremely mistrustful; exhibit- 
ing thereby, surely, a most injurious 
disbelief in the illimitable alchemy of 
art. .We may say on the whole 
doubtless that the highly didactic 
character of *‘Madame Bovary ” is an 
accident, inasmuch as the works that 
have followed it, both from its au- 
thor’s and from other hands, have 
been things to read much less for med- 
itation’s than for sensation’s sake. 
M. Flaubert’s theory as a novelist, 
briefly expressed, is to begin on the 
outside. Human life, he says, is be- 
fore all things a spectacle, a thing to 
be looked at, seen, apprehended, en- 
joyed with the eyes. What our eyes 
show us is all that we are sure of; so 
with this we will, at any rate, begin. 
As this is infinitely curious and enter- 
taining, if we know how to look at it, 
and as such looking consumes a great 
deal of time and space, it is very pos- 
sible that with this also we may end. 
We admit nevertheless that there is 
something else, beneath and behind, 
that belongs to the realm of vagueness 
and uncertainty, and into this we 
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must occasionally dip. It crops up 
sometimes irrepressibly, and of course 
we don’t positively count it out. On 
the whole, we will leave it to take 
care of itself, and let it come off as it 
may. If we propose to represent the 
pictorial side of life, of course we 
must do it thoroughly well—we must 
be complete. There must be no 
botching, no bungling, no scamping; 
it must be a very serious matter. We 
will ‘‘render” things — anything, 
everything, from a chimney-pot to the 
shoulders of a duchess—as painters 
render them. We believe there is a 
certain particular phrase, better than 
any other, for everything in the 
world, and the thoroughly accom- 
plished writer ends by finding it. We 
care only for what is—we know no- 
thing about what ought to be. Hu- 


man life is interesting, because we are 
in it and of it; all kinds of curious 
things are taking place in it (we don’t 
analyze the curious—for artists it is 


an ultimate fact); we select as many 
of them as possible. Some of the 
most curious are the most disagree- 
able, but the chance for ‘‘ rendering ” 
in the disagreeable is as great as. any- 
where else (some people think even 
greater), and moreover the disagree- 
able is extremely characteristic. The 
real is the most satisfactory thing in 
the world, and if once we fairly get 
into it, nothing shall frighten us back. 

Some such words as these may stand 
as a rough sketch of the sort of intel- 
lectual conviction under which ‘* Ma- 
dame Bovary ” was written. The the- 
ory in this case at least was applied 
with brilliant success; it produced a 
masterpiece. Realism seems to me 
with ‘* Madame Bovary ” to have said 
its last word. I doubt whether the 
same process will ever produce any- 
thing better. In M. Flaubert’s own 
hands it has distinctly failed to do so. 
‘*T’Education Sentimentale” is in 
comparison mechanical and inanimate. 
The great good fortune of ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary ” is that here the theory seems 
to have been invented after the fact. 
The author began to describe because 
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he had laid up a great fund of disin- 
terested observations; he had been 
looking at things for years, for his own 
edification, in that particular way. 
The imitative talents in the same line, 
those whose highest gmbition is to 
‘*do” their Balzac or their Flaubert, 
give us the sense of looking at the 
world only with the most mercenary 
motives—of going about to stare at 
things only for the sake of their forth- 
coming novel. M. Flaubert knew 
what he was describing—knew it ex- 
traordinarily well. One can hardly 
congratulate him on his knowledge; 
anything drearier, more sordid, more 
vulgar, and sterile, and desolate than 
the greater part of the subject-matter 
of the book it would be impossible to 
conceive. ‘‘ Mceurs de Province,” the 
sub-title runs, and the work is the 
most striking possible example of that 
remarkable passion which possesses 
most Frenchmen of talent for making 
out their provincial life to be the most 
hideous thing on earth. Emma Bovary 
is the daughter of a small farmer, who 
has been able to send her to boarding- 
school, and to give her something of 
an ‘‘elegant” education. She is 
pretty and graceful, and she marries a 
small country doctor—the kindest, 
simplest, and stupidest of husbands, 
He takes her to live in a squalid little 
country town, called Yonville-l’Ab- 
baye, near Rouen; she is luxurious and 
sentimental: she wastes away with 
ennui, and loneliness, and hatred of her 
narrow lot and absent opportunities, 
and on the very first chance she takes 
a lover. With him she is happy for a 
few months, and then he deserts her 
brutally and cynically. She falls vio- 
lently ill, and comes near dying; then 
she gets well, and takes another lover 
of a different kind. All the world— 
the very little world of Yonville-l’Ab- 
baye—sees and knows and gossips; 
her husband alone neither sees nor 
suspects. Meanwhile she has been 
spending money remorselessly and in- 
sanely ; she has made promissory notes, 
and she is smothered in debt. She hag 
undermined the ground beneath hei 
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husband's feet; her second lover leaves 
her; she is ruined, dishonored, utterly 
at bay. She goes back as a beggar to 
her first lover, and he refuses to give 
her a sou. She tries to sell herself 
and fails; then, in impatience and 
desperation, she collapses. She takes 
poison and dies horribly, and the bai- 
liffs come down on her husband, who 
is still heroically ignorant. At last he 
learns, and it is too much for him; he 
loses all courage, and dies one day on 
his garden bench, leaving twelve 
francs fifty centimes to his little girl, 
who is sent to get her living in a cot- 
ton mill, The tale is a tragedy, unil- 
lumined and unredeemed, and it 
might seem, on this rapid and imper- 
fect showing, to be rather a vulgar 
tragedy. Women who get into 
trouble with the extreme facility of 
Mme. Bovary, and by the same 
method, are unfortunately not rare, 
and the better opinion seems to be 
that they deserve but a limited degree 
of sympathy. The history of M. Flau- 
bert’s heroine is nevertheless full of 
substance and meaning. In spite of 
the elaborate system of portraiture to 
which she is subjected, in spite of be- 
ing minutely described in all her atti- 
tudes and all her moods, from the 
hem of her garment to the texture of 
her finger-nails, she remains a living 
creature, and as a living creature she 
interests us. The only thing that poor 
Charles Bovary, after her death, can 
find to say to her lovers is, ‘‘ It’s the 
fault of fatality.” And in fact, as we 
enter into the situation, it is. M. 
Flaubert gives his readers the impres- 
sion of having known few kinds of 
women, but he has evidently known 
intimately this particular kind. We 
see the process of her history; we see 
how it marches from step to step to its 
horrible termination, and we do not 
perceive how it could well have done 
otherwise. It is a case of the passion 
for luxury, for elegance, for the world’s 
most agreeable and comfortable things, 
of an intense and complex imagina- 
tion, corrupt almost in the germ, and 
finding corruption, and feeding on it, 
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in the most unlikely and unfavoring 
places—it is a case of all this being 
pressed back upon itself with a force 
which makes an explosion inevitable. 
Mme. Bovary has an insatiable hun- 
ger for pleasure, and she lives amid 
dreariness; she is ignorant, vain, nat- 
urally depraved; of the things she 
dreams about not an intimation ever 
reaches her; so she makes her trouée, 
as the French say, bores her opening, 
scrapes and scratches her way out into 
the light where she can. The reader 
may protest against a heroine who is 
‘‘naturally depraved.” You are wel- 
come, he may say, to make of a hero- 
ine what you please, to carry her 
where you please; but in mercy don’t 
set us down to a young lady of whom, 
on the first page, there is nothing bet- 
ter to be said than that. But all this 
is a question of degree. Mme. Bo- 
vary is typical, like all powerfully con- 
ceived figures in fiction. There are 
a great many potential Mme. Bo- 
varys, a great many young women, 
vain, ignorant, leading dreary, vulgar, 
intolerable lives, and possessed of irri- 
table nerves and of a high natural ap- 
preciation of luxury, of admiration, of 
agreeable sensations, of what they 
consider the natural rights of pret- 
ty women, who are more or less 
launched upon the rapid slope which 
she descended to the bottom. The 
gentleman who recommended her 
history to the English lady at M. 
Taine’s dinner party would say that 
her history was in intention a solemn 
warning to such young women not to 
allow themselves to think too much 
about the things they cannot have. 
Does M. Flaubert in this case com- 
plete his intention ? does he suggest an 
alternative—a remedy ? plenty of plain 


sewing, serious reading, general house- 


work? M. Flaubert keeps well out of 
thé province of remedies; he simply 
relates his facts, in all their elaborate 
horror. The accumulation of detail is 
so immense, the vividness of portrai- 
ture of people, of things, of places, of 
times and hours, is so poignant and 
convincing, that one is dragged into 
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the very current and tissue of the 
story; the reader seems to have lived 
in it all, more than in any novel I can 
recall, At the end the intensity of il- 
lusion becomes horrible; overwhelmed 
with disgust and pity, the reader closes 
the bock. 

Besides being the history of the most 
miserable of women, ‘‘Madame Bo- 
vary” is also an elaborate picture of 
small Jourgeois rural life. Anything, 
in this direction, more remorseless and 
complete it would be hard to conceive. 
Into all that makes life ignoble, and 
vulgar, and sterile M. Flaubert has 
entered with an extraordinary penetra- 
tion. The dulness and flatness of it 
all suffocate us; the pettiness and ugli- 
ness sicken us. Every one in the book 
is either stupid or mean, but against 
the shabby-colored background two 
figures stand out in salient relief. One 
is Charles Bovary, the husband of the 
heroine; the other is M. Homais, the 
village apothecary. Bovary is intro- 


duced to us in his childhood, at school, 


and we see him afterward at college 
and during his first marriage—a union 
with a widow of meagre charms, twen- 
ty years older thanhimself. He is the 
only good person of the book, but he 
is stupidly, helplessly good. At school 
‘“*he had for correspondent a whole- 
sale hardware merchant of the Rue 
Ganterie, who used to fetch him away 
once a month, on a Sunday, send him 
to walk in the harbor and look at the 
boats, and then bring him back to col- 
lege by seven o’clock, before supper. 
Every Thursday evening he wrote a 
long letter to his mother, with red ink 
and three wafers; then he went over 
his copy books, or else read an old vol- 
ume of ‘ Anacharsis’ which was knock- 
ing about the class room. In our 
walks he used to talk with the servant, 
who was from the country like him- 
self.” Charles Bovary is one of the 
persons whose merits and defects and 
whole earthly fortune are summed up 
in those only two words we can say 
about them, ‘‘ poor fellow.” In Ho- 
mais, the apothecary, M. Flaubert has 
really added to our knowledge of hu- 
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man nature—at least as human neture 
is modified by French social condi- 
tions. To American readers, fortu- 
nately, this figure represents nothing fa- 
miliar; we do not as yet possess any 
such mellow perfection of charlatanism. 
The apothecary is that unwholesome 
compound, a Philistine radical—a pére 
de famille, a free-thinker, a rapacious 
shopkeeper, a stern moralist, an ardent 
democrat, and an abject snob. He is 
a complete creation; he is taken, as 
the French say, sur le nife, and his talk, 
his accent, his pompous vocabulary, 
his attitudes, his vanities, his windy 
vacuity, are inimitably rendered. Ex- 
cept her two lovers, M. Homais is Mine. 
Bovary’s sole male acquaintance, and 
her only social recreation is to spend 
the evening with his wife and her own 
husband in his book-shop. Her life 
has known, in this line, but two other 
events. Once she has been at a ball 
at the house of a neighboring noble- 
man, for whom her husband had 
lanced an abscess in his cheek, and 
who sends the invitation as part pay- 
ment—a fatal ball, which has opened 
her eyes to her own deprivations and 
intolerably quickened her desires; and 
once she has been to the theatre at 
Rouen. Both of these episodes are ad- 
mirably put before us, and they playa 
substantial part in the tale. The book 
is fullof expressive episodes; the most 
successful in its hideous relief and re- 
ality is the long account of the opera- 
tion performed by Charles Bovary upon 
the club-foot of the ostler at the inn, 
an operation superfluous, ridiculous, 
abjectly unskilful and clumsy, and 
which results in the amputation of the 
poor fellow’s whole leg after he has 
lain groaning under the reader’s eyes 
and nose for a dozen pages, amid the 
flies and dirt, the brooms and pails, 
the comings and goings of his squalid 
corner of the tavern. The reader asks 
himself the meaning of this elaborate 
presentation of the most repulsive of 
incidents, and feels inclined at first to 
charge it to a sort of artistic bravado 
on the author’s part—a desire to com- 
plete his theory of realism by applying 
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his resources to the simply disgusting. 
But he presently sees that the whole 
episode has a kind of metaphysical 
value. It completes the general pic- 
ture; it characterizes the daily life of a 
community in which such incidents as- 
sumed the importance of leading 
events, and it gives the final touch to 
our sense of poor Charles Bovary’s 
bungling mediocrity. Everything in 
the book is ugly; turning over its 
pages, my eyes fall upon only this one 
little passage in which an agreeable 
‘* effect ’ isrendered. It treats of Bo- 
vary’s visits to Emma, at her father’s 
farm, before their marriage, and is a 
happy instance of the way in which 
this author’s style arrests itself at every 
step in a picture. ‘‘ Once, when it was 
thawing, the bark of the trees was 
reeking in the yard, the snow was 
melting on the roofs of the outbuild- 
ings. She was upon the threshold; 
she went in and fetched her umbrella 
and opened it. The umbrella, of dove- 
colored silk, with the sun coming 
through it, lighted up her white com- 


plexion with changing reflections. Be- 
neath it she smiled in the soft warmth, 
and he heard the water-drops fall one 


by one upon the stretched silk.” To 
many people ‘‘ Madame Bovary ” will 
always be a hard book to read and an 
impossible one to enjoy. They will 
complain of the abuse of descrip- 
tion, of the want of spontaneity, of 
the hideousness of the subject, of the 
dryness, and coldness, and cynicism 
of the tone. Others will continue to 
think it a great performance. They 
will admit that it is not a sentimental 
novel, but claim that it may be regard- 
ed as a philosophical one, and insist 
that the descriptions are extraordinary, 
and that beneath them there is always 
an idea which holds them up and car- 
ries them along. I cannot but think, 
however, that he is a very resolute 
partisan who would venture to make 
this same plea on behalf of ‘* L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale.” Here the form 
and method are the same as in ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Bovary ”; the studied skill, the 
science, the accumulation of material, 
15 
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are even more striking; but the book 
is in a single word a dead one. ‘* Ma- 
dame Bovary” was relatively spon- 
taneous and sincere; but to read its 
successor is, to the finer sense, like 
masticating ashes and sawdust. 
‘*L’Education Sentimentale ” is elabo- 
rately and massively dreary. That a 
novel should have a charm seems to 
me the most rudimentary of principles, 
and there is no more charm in this la- 
borious monument to a treacherous 
ideal than there is perfume in a gravel- 
heap. To nothing that such a writer 
as Gustave Flaubert accomplishes—a 
writer so armed at all points, so in- 
formed, so ingenious, so serious as an 
artist—can one be positively indiffer- 
ent; but to think of the talent, the 
knowledge, the experience, the obser- 
vation that lie buried, without hope of 
resurrection, in the pages of ‘* L’Edu- 
cation Sentimentale,” is to pass a most 
comfortless half hour. That imagina- 
tion, invention, taste, and science 
should concentrate themselves, for 
human entertainment, upon such a re- 
sult, strikes me as the most unfathom- 
able of anomalies. One feels behind 
all M. Flaubert’s writing a large intel- 
lectual machinery. He is a scholar, a 
man of erudition. Of all this ‘*‘ Sal- 
ammbd ” is a most accomplished exam- 
ple. ‘‘ Salammb6” is not easy reading, 
nor is it in the least agreeable; but it 
displays in the highest degree what is 
called the historical imagination. 
There are passages in it in which the 
literary expression of that refined, and 
subtilized, and erudite sense of the 
picturesque which recent years have 
brought to such a development seems 
to have reached its highest level. The 
‘*Tentation de Saint Antoine” is, to 
my sense, to ‘‘Salammbéd” what 
‘*L’Education Sentimentale” is to 
‘*Madame Bovary *—what the shadow 
is to the substance. M. Flaubert seems 
to have had in him the material of but 
two spontaneous works. The successor, 
in each case, has been an echo, a re- 
verberation, 
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III. 

A critic has not spoken fully of 
Gustave Flaubert unless he has spoken 
also of MM. de Goncourt. These 
gentlemen, brothers, collaborators, 
and extremely clever writers, have 
certainly plenty of talent of their own, 
but it may fairly be suspected that 
without Flaubert’s example they 
would not have used their talent in 
just the way they have done. If we 
have nothing in English like M. Flau- 
bert, we are still further from having 
anything like Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt. Their works have all been 
published under their associated names 
and produced by their united hands, 
according to a system best known to 
themselves. Everything they have 
written exhibits a perfect superficial 
unity. Jules de Goncourt, the young- 
er brother, lately died; and since then 
the survivor has published nothing. 
MM. de Goncourt have written four or 
five novels, but it was not as novelists 
Their 


that they began their career. 
first labors were historical, and they 
produced a series of volumes at once 
solid and entertaining upon the French 
society of the last eentury and the 


early years of the present one. These 
volumes are a magazine of curious 
facts, and indicate a high relish for 
psychological research. In addition 
MM. de Goncourt are art students, and 
have published several elaborate mono- 
graphs on painters. It has been very 
well said of them that the eighteenth 
century is their remotest antiquity; 
that for them the historical imagina- 
tion ends there, after a long revel in 
sights of its goal. If time with these 
writers terminates at about 1730, space 
comes to a stop at the limits of Paris. 
They are the most Parisian thing I 
know. Other writers—Balzac, Sainte- 
Beuve, Edmond About—are intensely 
French; MM. de Goncourt are essen- 
tially Parisian. Their culture, their 
imagination, their inspiration, are all 
Parisian; a culture sensibly limited, 
but very exquisite of its kind; an im- 
agination in the highest degree inge- 
nious and, as the French say, raginé— 
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fed upon made dishes. Their inspira- 
tion is altogether artistic, and they are 
artists of the most consistent kind. 
Their writing novels strikes me as hav- 
ing been a very deliberate matter. 
Finding themselves in possession of a 
singularly perfect intellectual instru- 
ment—men of the study and of the 
drawing-room, with their measured 
and polished literary style, their acute 
observation of material things, their 
subtle Parisian imagination, their in- 
grained familiarity with questions of 
taste—they decided that in the novel of 
the most consummately modern type 
they could manifest themselves most 
completely. They inevitably went into 
‘* realism,” but realism for them has 
been altogether a question of taste—a 
studio question, as it were. They also 
find the disagreeable particularly char- 
acteristic, and there is something inef- 
fably odd in seeing these elegant eru- 
dites bring their highly complex and 
artificial method—the fruit of culture, 
and leisure, and luxury—to bear upon 
the crudities and maladies of life, and 
pick out choice morsels of available 
misery upon their gold pen-points, 
‘* Germinie Lacerteux ” is the history 
of an hysterical servant girl. ‘‘ Ma- 
nette Salomon” introduces us to a de- 
praved Jewess who follows the trade 
of model in painters’ studios, and who 
entangles, bewitches, and ruins a 
young artist of high promise. ‘‘Scur 
Philométne ” is the story of a sister of 
charity in a hospital, who falls in love 
with one of the house surgeons; while 
he, having to perform an operation up- 
on a woman of the town whom he has 
once loved, and who has been stabbed 
by a subsequent lover—an operation 
which proves fatal to the patient— 
drowns his remorse in absinthe, be- 
comes an incurable drunkard, and 
finally, in self-loathing, deliberate- 
ly infects himself, during a dissec- 
tion, with some poisonous matter, 
and dies in horrible tortures. With 
MM. de Goncourt the whole thing 
is a spectacle, a shaded picture, and 
the artist’s mission is to reproduce its 
parts in a series of little miniatures of 
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the highest possible finish. A novel, 
for them, is a succession of minute 
paintings on ivory, strung together 
like pearls on a necklace, Their first 
tale, indeed— ‘‘Renée Mauperin,” 
which is also their most agreeable— 
has more of the old-fashioned narra- 
tive quality. Iuse ‘‘agreeable” here 
in a purely relative sense. The book 
is an attempt to portray the young 
girl ‘‘of the period” in France—but 
the young girl of the period at her 
best, the young girl whose instincts 
are pure and elevated. It proposes to 
show us what ‘‘l’éducation garcon- 
nitre ct artistique” of the day makes 
of such a character. It does this in a 
very pretty fashion. I remember no 
French novel in which the consequen- 
ces of allowing a young girl a moder- 
ate amount of liberty are more grace- 
fully and naturally presented. But it 
is the people and the doings with 
which the charming Renée is asso- 
ciated that make us open our eyes. She 
belongs to an honorable bourgeois fami- 
ly who have made a handsome fortune 
in trade, and she has‘a brother who is 
a rising young politician and endowed 
with irreproachable manners and a 
profound ambition. The brother, to 
push his fortunes, determines to make 
a rick marriage, and selects for this 
purpose the pretty Mlle. Bourjot, sole 
heiress of numberless millions. This 
young lady’s family insist upon his 
changing his name to something noble; 
so he obtains governmental permission 
to call himself Mauperin de Villa- 
court—the name of a small es- 
tate belonging to his father. This 
is not at all to the taste of Renée, 
who thinks the proceeding snobbish 
and ignoble, and who, learning that 
a member of the old race of Villacourt 
still exists, denuded of everything but 
the family pride, sends him a copy of 
the newspaper in which her brother 
has given legal notice of his intention, 
in the hope that he will put in a pro- 
test. Meanwhile she learns, through 
Mile. Bourjot herself, that young Mau- 
perin has long been carrying on an in- 
trigue with her mamma—a lady old 
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enough, in vulgar phrase, to know 
better. To marry Henri Mauperin un- 
der these circumstances is naturally 
disagreeable to Mlle. Bourjot; but the 
mamma and the intended at last agree 
to bring their relations to a close; the 
daughter appears to be duly informed 
of their decision; she is reassured and 
satisfied, and things for a while go for- 
ward very comfortably. At last the 
necessary year has elapsed since Mau- 
perin promulgated his intention to as- 
sume the name of Villacourt, and no 
one has contested his right. But on 
the eve of the wedding day the last of 
the Villacourts turns up. He is a 
rude, rustic nobleman, a mighty hunter 
and drinker, who lives in the woods, 
and never looks at the newspapers, 
even when posted to him by pretty 
feminine hands. The journal sent by 
Renfe, however, has at last come un- 
der his dreamy eyes. He springs up in 
wrath, hastens to Paris, bursts into 
Mauperin’s apartment, and by way of 
counterclaim smites him in the face. 
In the duel which follows Mauperin is 
killed, and Renée, with her brother’s 
blood on her conscience, wastes away 
to death in a series of attitudes most 
gracefully described by MM. de Gon- 
court. Renée, as I have said, with her 
Parisian wit and her generous temper, 
is a very agreeable creation. Her talk 
throughout is excellent, though it is 
extremely difficult to translate. The 
following may serve as a specimen: 
‘* What a bore it is to be a young per- 
son—don’t you think so? I would 
like to see you try it!” (She is bath- 
ing in the Seine, in company with a 
young man to whom these remarks are 
addressed. Butofthisanon.) ‘‘ You 
would see what that bore comes to— 
the bere of being ‘proper.’ Suppose 
we were dancing now, eh? Do you 
think we can talk with our partner? 
Yes, no, yes, no—that’s all. We 
must stick to monosyllables. That’s 
proper! That's the pleasure of life 
for us. And for everything it’s the 
same. The only thing that is really 
proper is to sit and swing our heels, 
I don’t know how. And then to sit 
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and tittle-tattle with persons of one’s 
own sex. If we have the misfortune 
to let them go for a man—oh, mamma 
has blown me up for that! Another 
thing that isn’t at all proper is to read. 
It is only these last two years that they 
allow me the fewilletons in the newspa- 
pers. There are some of the crimes in 
the ‘faits divers’ that they make me 
skip; they are not sufficiently proper. 
It’s like our ‘accomplishments’; they 
must not go beyond a certain little 
mark. Beyond duets on the piano and 
heads in crayon, it becomes profession- 
al; one sets up for something. For 
instance, I paint in oil, and my family 
are in despair. I ought to do nothing 
but roses in water-colors.” When 
‘*Renée Mauperin ” first appeared, the 
opening pages (from which my quota- 
tion is made) had a great success. The 
description of the young girl in the 
water is very felicitous, and is also 
worth quoting. ‘‘ The young girl and 
the young man who were talking thus 
were in the water. Tired of swim- 


ming, drawn along by the current, 
they had hooked themselves to a rope 
which fastened one of the great boats, 


alongside the island. The force of 
the water swayed them softly to and 
fro at the end of the tense and quiver- 
ing rope. They sank a little, then 
rose again. The water broke against 
the breast of the young girl, rose in 
her woollen dress as high as her neck, 
and threw against her from behind a 
little wave which a moment later was 
nothing but a dewdrop ready to fall 
from her ear. Clasping the rope a lit- 
tle higher than the young man, her 
arms were raised and her wrists turned 
in, to hold the cable better; her back 
was against the black wood of the 
boat. Naturally, every moment, her 
body floated away from that of the 
young man, carried against her by the 
current. In this hanging, retreating 
posture she resembled those figures of 
sea gods twisted by wood-carvers along 
the sides of galleys. A little tremor, 
coming from the movement of the 
river and the cold of the bath, seemed 
to give her something of the undula- 
tion of the water.” 
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That is admirable; we seem to see 
it. MM. de Goncourt have possessed 
themselves of every literary secret; 
they have made a devout study of 
style. ‘*Sceur Philoméne,” as a piece 
of writing and of visual observation, 
is a masterpiece; refinement of obser- 
vation, an unerring scent for the curi- 
ous and morbid, can hardly go further. 
The book is worth reading, from be- 
ginning to end, for its exquisite art— 
although the art is, to my mind, su- 
perficial, and the subject both morally 
and physically unsavory. It required 
great skill to interest us during a 
whole volume in the comings and go- 
ings of a simple and ignorant man, 
around the sickbeds of a roomful of 
paupers. The authors have ‘‘ got up” 
their subject, as the phrase is, with 
extraordinary care; I do not know 
what their personal experience of hos- 
pital wards has been, but the reader 
might suppose that they had spent 
years in one. MM. de Goncourt are 
dilettanti ; they are raffinés and they 
write for raffinés ; but they are worth 
attention because they are highly char- 
acteristic of contemporary French cul- 
ture. They are even more character- 
istic than some stronger writers; for 
they are not men of genius; they are 
the product of the atmosphere that 
surrounds them; their great talent is in 
great part the result of sympathy, and 
contact, and emulation. They repre- 
sent the analysis of sensation raised to 
its highest power, and that is appa- 
rently the most original thing that the 
younger French imaginative literature 
has achieved. But from them as from 
Gustave Flaubert the attentive reader 
receives an indefinable impression of 
perverted ingenuity and wasted pow- 
er. The sense of the picturesque has 
somehow killed the spiritual sense; 
the moral side of the work is dry and 
thin. Ican hardly explain it, but such 
a book as ‘‘Seur Philoméne,” with 
all its perfection of manner, gives me 
an impression of something I can find 
no other name for than cruelty. There 
are some things which should be sa- 
cred even to art, and art, when she is 
truly prosperous, is comfortably con- 
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tented to let them alone. But when 
she begins to overhaul the baser forms 
of suffering and the meaner forms of 
vice, to turn over and turn again the 
thousand indecencies and impurities of 
life, she seems base and hungry, starv- 
ing, desperate, and we think of her as 
one who has wasted her substance in 
riotous living. 

I said that MM. de Goncourt did not 
strike me as men of genius, and I can 
think of but two names in the list of 
those whom I have called the minor 
French novelists that suggest the idea 
of genius. The first is that of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian and the second that of 
Gustave Droz. The two associated 
story-tellers known to the world under 
the former of these names constitute 
surely a genius of the purest water. 
Of all the French romancers of the day 
they are the most simply delightful, 
and their exquisite sense of the decent, 
wholesome, human side of reality, 
ought to balance a multitude of infec- 
tious researches in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is natural to believe, and it is 


impossible not to hope, that ‘‘ Le Con- 


scrit de 1813,” ‘‘Le Blocus,” ‘* L’Ami 
Fritz,” ‘‘Le Joueur de Clarinette” 
will be read by our children’s chil- 
dren. Gustave Droz is not by any 
means so clear or so complete a genius, 
but he has that spark of magic in his 
fancy, that something lightly and ea- 
sily human in his humor, which are 
kindled in the glow of the sacred fire. 
One at least of the tales of M. Droz 
ought to stand. ‘‘Le Cahier Bleu de 
Mile. Cibot” is a masterpiece, and a 
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capital example of the charm that in- 
tense reality may have when it is 
reached by divination, by the winged 
fancy, rather than by a system more or 
less ingenious. After this, there are 
the brilliant talents—Octave Feuillet, 
Edmond About, Victor Cherbuliez. 
These writers are all prodigiously 
clever, but the cleverness of M. Cher- 
buliez overtops that of his compan- 
ions. They are clever by nature, and 
he is clever by art, and yet he wears 
his cleverness with a grace and gallan- 
try that quite eclipses theirs. He has 
deliberately learned how to write nov- 
els, and he writes them incomparably 
well. Unfortunately he seems of late 
to have come to the end of his lesson; 
his last two tales are almost painfully 
inferior to their predecessors. Five- 
and-twenty years ago, before the 
writers of whom these pages treat had 
(with one exception) presented them- 
selves to the public, Mme. Sand was 
the first of French romancers. Five- 
and-twenty years have elapsed: these 
writers have exhibited all their paces, 
and Mme. Sand is still unsurpassed. 
Each of the novelists I have mention- 
ed can do something which she can- 
not; but she, at her best, has resources 
which exceed the total aggregation of 
theirs. (I say advisedly at her best, 
for between her best and her second 
best there is a gulf.) She has the true, 
the great imagination—the metaphy- 
sicalimaginaticn. She conceives more 
largely and executes more nobly; she 
is easy and universal and—above all— 
agreeable. 
H. JAMEs, Jk. 





SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE UNDER THE ANCIENT 
REGIME. 
FROM THE FORTHCOMING VOLUME BY HENRI TAINE. 


HE Frenchman loves company by 
instinct, and the reason is that 

he does well and easily whatever socie- 
ty calls upon him to do. He has none 
of the false shame which renders his 
northern neighbors awkward, nor the 
powerful passions which absorb his 
neighbors of the south. Talking is no 
effort to him, having none of the natu- 
ral timidity which begets constraint, 
and with no constant preoccupation to 
overcome. He accordingly converses 
at his ease, and with proper energy, 
while conversation affords him extreme 
pleasure. The happiness that suits him 
is of a peculiar kind: delicate, light, 
and everchanging, incessantly renewed 
and varied, in which his intellect, his 
self-love, his emotional and sympa- 
thetic faculties, all find nutriment; and 


this peculiar felicity he can get only in 
society and in conversation. Sensitive 
as he is, personal attention, considera- 
tion, cordiality, delicate flattery, con- 
stitute his natal atmosphere, out of 


which he breathes with difficulty. He 
would suffer almost as much in being 
impolite as in encountering impolite- 
ness in others. For his instincts of 
kindliness and vanity there is an 
exquisite charm in amiable habits, 
and this is all the greater because it 
is contagious, When we afford plea- 
sure there is a desire to please us, and 
what we bestow in deference is re- 
turned to us in attentions. In com- 
pany of this kind one can talk, for to 
talk is to amuse and be amused; 
and a Frenchman finds no pleasure 
equal to that of talking. Agile, tor- 
tuous conversation is to him like the 
flying of a bird; he wings his way 
from idea to idea, alert, excited, by 
the inspiration of others, darting for- 
ward, wheeling around, and unexpect- 
edly returning, now up, now down, 
now skimming the ground, now aloft 


on the peaks, without sinking into 
holes or getting entangled in briars, 
and claiming nothing of the thousands 
of objects he slightly grazes but the 
diversity and the gayety of their as- 
pects. 

Thus endowed, and thus disposed, 
he is made for a régime which, for ten 
hours a day, brings men together; the 
natural feeling being in accord with 
the social order of things, the drawing- 
room is perfect. The king, first above 
all, sets the example. Louis XIV. had 
every qualification for the master of a 
house: a taste for pomp and hospitali- 
ty, condescension accompanied with 
dignity, the art of playing on the self- 
love of others and that of maintain- 
ing his own position, chivalrous gal- 
lantry, tact, and even charms of intel- 
lect and of expression. ‘* His address 
was perfect, whether talking about 
trifles, or in a playful humor, or deign- 
ing to tell a story, ever an infinite 
grace and with a noble, refined air 
which I have found only in him.”* 
‘*Never was man so naturally polite,t 
nor of such circumspect politeness, 
with such power of adaptation, nor 
who better discriminated age, worth, 
and rank, both in his replies and in his 
deportment. . . . His salutations, 
more or less marked, but always slight, 
were of incomparable grace and majes- 
ty. . . . He was admirable in the dif- 
ferent acknowledgments of salutes at 
the head of the army and at reviews. 
: . But especially toward women 
there was nothing like it. . .. 
Never did he pass the most indifferent 
woman without taking off his hat to 
her; and I mean chambermaids whom 
he knew to be such. Never 
was he known to say anything diso- 
bliging toanybody. . . Never be- 

* Mme. de Caylus, ‘‘ Souvenirs,” p. 108. 

+ St. Simon, XIL, 461. 
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fore company was anything mistimed 
or venturesome, but even to the small- 
est gesture, his walk, his bearing, his 
features—all were proper, respectful, 
noble, grand, majestic, and thorough- 
ly natural.” 

Such is the model and, nearly or re- 
motely, it is imitated up to the end of 
the ancient régime. If it undergoes 
any change, it is only to become more 
sociable. In the eighteenth century, 
except on great ceremonial occasions, 
it is seen descending step by step from 
its pedestal. It no longer imposes 
“that stillness around it which lets 
you hear a fly walk.” ‘‘Sire,” said 
the Marshal de Richelieu, who had seen 
three reigns, addressing Louis XVL, 
‘funder Louis XIV. no one dared say 
a word; under Louis XV. people whis- 
pered; under your Majesty they talk 
aloud.” If authority loses by it, socie- 
ty is the gainer; etiquette, insensibly 
relaxed, allows the introduction of ease 
and cheerfulness. Henceforth the great, 
less concerned in overawing than in 
pleasing, cast off stateliness like an 
uncomfortable and ridiculous garment, 
‘*seeking respect less than applause ; 
affability no longer suffices; one has 
to appear amiable at any cost with 
one’s inferiors as with one’s equals,”* 
The French princes, says again a con- 
temporary lady, ‘‘are dying with fear 
of being deficient in graces.”+ Even 
around the throne ‘*‘the style is free and 
playful.” The grave and disciplined 
court of Louis XIV. became at the end 
of the century, under the smiles of the 
youthful Queen, the most seductive 

* Duc de Levis, p. 321. 

+ Mme. de Genlis, ‘ Souvenirs de Félicie,”’ p. 160. 
It is important, however, to call attention to the 
old-fashioned royal attitude under Louis XY. and 
even Louis XVI. ‘Although I was advised,” 
says Alfieri, “that the King did not address ordi- 
nary strangers, [ could not swallow the Olympian 
Jupiter's look with which Louis XV. measured 
the person presented to him, from head to foot, with 
such an impassible air; suppose a fly should be in- 
troduced to a giant; the giant after looking at him 
would smile, or perhaps remark, ‘ What a little 
mite!’ In any event, if he said nothing, his face 
would express it for him.” Alfieri, ‘‘ Memoirs," 
II., 138, 1768. See, in Mme. d’Oberkirk’s “‘ Me- 
moirs *’ (11.,349), the lesson administered by Mme. 
Royale, aged seven and a half years, toa lady intro- 
duced to her. 
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and gayest of drawing-rooms. Through 
this universal relaxation, life founded 
on what is agreeable becomes perfect. 
‘* He who was not living before 1789,” 
says Talleyrand at a later period, 
**knows nothing of the charm of liv- 
ing.” It was too great; no other way 
was appreciated; it engrossed man 
wholly. When society becomes so at- 
tractive, people live for it alone. 


Il. 


THERE is neither leisure nor taste 
for other matters, even for things 
which are of most concern to man, such 
as public affairs, the household, and 
the family. With respect to the first, 
I have already stated that people re- 
mained quite indifferent to them; the 
administration of things, whether local 
or general, is out of their hands and no 
longer interests them. They only al- 
lude to it in jest; events of the most 
serious consequence form the subject 
of witticisms. After the edict of the 
Abbé Terray, which threw the funds 
half into bankruptcy, a spectator too 
much crowded in the theatre cried out, 
“Ah, how unlucky it is, our good 
Abbé Terray is not here tocut us down 
one-half!” Everybody laughed and 
applauded. All Paris the following 
day is consoled for the public ruin by 
repeating the phrase. Alliances, bat- 
tle, taxation, treaties, ministries, coups 
d’etat, the entire history of the country, 
is put into epigrams and songs. One 
day,* in an assembly of young people 
belonging to the court, one of them, as 
the current witticism was passing 
around, raised his handsin delight and 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ What a‘capital thing im- 
portant events are, even convulsions, 
to give us such clever sayings!” There- 
upon the wit circulates, and every dis- 
aster in France is turned into non- 

* Champfort, 26, 55; Bachaumont, I., 136 (Sep. 
7, 1762). One month after a law of the Parliament 
against the Jesuits, little Jesnits in wax appeared, 
with a snail for a base. ‘ By means of a thread 
the Jesuit was made to pop in and ont from the 
shell. It is all the rage—there is no house without 
its Jesuit.” 
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sense. A song on the battle of Hoch- 
staedt was pronounced poor, and some 
one in this connection said: ‘tI am 
sorry that battle was lost—the song is 
so worthless. ””* 

Even when eliminating from this 
that which belongs to the sway of im- 
pulse and the license of paradox, 
there remains the stamp of an age in 
which the State is almost nothing and 
society almost everything. We may 
on this principle divine what order of 
talent was required in the ministers. 
M. Necker, having given a magnifi- 
cent supper with serious and comic 
opera, ‘‘finds that this festivity has 
brought him more credit, favor, and 
stability than all his financial schemes 
put together. His last ar- 
rangement concerning the cingticme 
excited remark only for one day, while 
everybody is still talking about his 
féte, and at Paris as well as in Versail- 
les, they dwell on its attractions in de- 
tail, declaring emphatically that M. 
and Mme. Necker are delightful peo- 
ple for society.” The well-bred class 
devoted to pleasure imposes on those 
in office the obligation of providing 
pleasures for it. It might almost say, 
in a half-serious, half-ironical tone, with 
Voltaire, ‘‘ that the gods created kings 
only to give fétes every day provided 
they were different ; that life is too short 
to make any other use of it; that law- 
suits, intrigues, warfare, and the quar- 
rels of priests, which consume human 
life, are absurd and horrible things; 
that man is born oniy to enjoy him- 
self”; and that among the essential 
things we must put the ‘* superfluous ” 
in the first rank. 

According to this, we can easily 
forecast their carelessness in private 
matters as in public matters. House- 
keeping, the management of property, 
domestic economy, is in their eyes vul- 
gar, insipid in the highest degree, and 
fit only for the intendant or the butler. 
What is the use of such persons if we 
must have the care of it? Life is no 
longer a féte when one has to provide 


* On the other hand, the song on the battle of 
Roabach is fine. 
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the ways and means. Comforts, lux- 
uries, agreeableness, stream forth nat- 
urally and flow of themselves to our 
lips. As a matter of course and with- 
out personal effort, a man belonging 
to the world should find gold always in 
his pockets, a handsome coat on his 
toilette table, powdered valets in his 
antechamber, a gilded coach at his 
door, a fine dinner on his table, so 
that he may reserve all his attention 
to be expended in favors on the guests 
in his drawing-room. Such a mode of 
living is not to be maintained without 
waste, and the domestics, ieft to them- 
selves, make the most of it. What 
does it matter, so long as they perform 
their duties? Moreover, everybody 
must live, and it is pleasant to have 
contented and obsequious faces around 
one. Hence it is, that the first houses 
in the kingdom are given up to pillage. 
Louis XY., on a hunting expedition one 
day, accompanied by the Duc de Choi- 
seul, inquired of him how much he 
thought the carriage in which they 
were seated had cost. M. de Choiseul 
replied that he should be very glad to 
have one like it for 5,000 or 6,000 
francs; but, ‘‘ His Majesty paying for 
it as a king, and not always paying 
cash, might have paid 8,000 francs for 
it.” ‘* You are wide of the mark,” re- 
joined the King, ‘‘ for this vehicle, as 
you see it, cost me 30,000 francs. 

. . The robberies in my household 
are enormous, but it is impossible to 
put a stop to them.” In effect, the 
great help themselves as well as the 
little, either in money or in kind, or in 
services, There are in the King’s 
household fifty-four horses for the 
grand equerry, thirty-eight of them be- 
ing for Mme. de Brionne, the adminis- 
tratrix of the office of the stables dur- 
ing her son’s minority; there are two 
hundred and fifteen grooms on duty, 
and about as many horses kept at the 
King’s expense for various other per- 
sons, entire strangers to the depart- 
ment. What a nest of parasites on 
this one branch of the royal tree! Else- 
where I see that Mme. Elisabeth, so 
moderate, consumes fish amounting to 
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30,000 francs per annum; meat and 
game, 70,000 francs; candles, 60,- 
000 francs; that Mesdames burn white 
and yellow candles to the amount of 
215,068 francs; that the light for the 
Queen comes to 157,109 francs. The 
street at Versailles is still shown, for- 
merly lined with stalls, to which the 
King’s valets resorted to nourish Ver- 
sailles by selling their dessert for mo- 
ney. There is no article from which 
the domestic insects do not manage to 
scrape and glean something. The 
King is supposed to drink orgeat and 
lemonade to the value of 2,190 francs; 
‘*The grand broth, day and night,” 
which Mme. Royal, aged six years, 
sometimes drinks, costs 5,201 francs 
per annum. Toward the end of the 
preceding reign the femmes de cham- 
bre enumerate in the Dauphine’s out- 
lay ‘‘four pairs of shoes per week, 
three ells of ribbon per diem, to tie her 
dressing-gown, two ells of taffety per 
diem, to cover the basket in which she 
keeps her gloves and fan.” A few 
years earlier the King paid 200,000 
francs for coffee, lemonade, chocolate, 


orgeat, and water-ices; several per- 
sons were inscribed on the list for ten 
or twelve cups a day, while it was es- 
timated that the coffee, milk, and 
bread each morning for each lady of 
the bedchamber cost 2,000 francs per 


annum. 

We can readily understand why, 
in households thus managed, the pur- 
veyors are willing to wait. They wait 
so well that often under Louis XV. 
they refuse to provide and ‘‘ hide them- 
selves.” Even the delay is so regular 
that at last they are obliged to pay 
them five per cent. interest on their 
advances; at this rate, in 1778, after 
all Turgot’s economic reforms, the 
King still owes nearly 800,000 livres to 
his wine merchant, and nearly three 
millions and a half to his purveyor. 
The same disorder exists in the houses 
which surround the throne. ‘‘Mme. 
Guémenée owes 60,000 livres to her 
shoemaker, 16,000 livres to her paper- 
hanger, and the rest in proportion.” 
Another lady, whom the Marquis de 
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Mirabeau sees with hired horses, re- 
plies at his look of astonishment, ‘* It 
is not because there are not seventy 
horses in our stables, but there are 
none of them able to walk to-day.” 
Mme. de Montmoria, on ascertaining 
that her husband’s debts are greater 
than his property, thinks she can save 
her dowry of 200,000 francs, but is in- 
formed that she had given security for 
a tailor’s bill, which, ‘incredible and 
ridiculous to say, amounts to the sum 
of 180,000 livres.” ‘‘One of the de- 
cided manias of these days,” says 
Mme. d’Oberkirk, ‘*is to be ruined in 
everything and by everything.” ‘‘ The 
two brothers Villemer build country 
cottages at from 500,000 to 600,000 
livres; one of them keeps forty horses 
to ride occasionally in the Bois de 
Soulogne on horseback. in one night 
M. de Chenonceaux, son of M. et Mme, 
Dupin, loses at play 700,000 livres. 
‘* M. de Chenonceaux and M. de Fran- 
cueil ran through seven or eight mil- 
lions at this epoch.” ‘*The Duc de 
Lauzun, at the age of twenty-six, after 
having run through the capital of 100,- 
000 crowns revenue, is prosecuted by 
his creditors for nearly two millions of 
indebtedness.” ‘*M. le Prince de 
Conte lacks bread and wood, although 
with an income of 600,000 livres,” for 
the reason that ‘the buys and builds 
wildly on all sides.” Where would 
the pleasure be if these people were 
reasonable? What kind of a seignior 
is he who studies the price of things ? 
And how can the exquisite be reached 
if you grudge money? Money, accord- 
ingly, must flow and flow on until it 
is exhausted, first by the innumerable 
secret or tolerated bleedings through 
domestic abuses, and next in broad 
streams of the master’s own prodigali- 
ty, through structures, furniture, toi- 
lettes, hospitality, gallantry, and plea- 
sures. The Comte d’Artois, that he 
may give the Queen a féte, demolishes, 
rebuilds, arranges, and furnishes Baga- 
telle from top to bottom, employing 
nine hundred workmen, day and night, 
and, as there is no time to go any dis- 
tance for lime, plaster, and cut stone, 
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he sends patrols of the Swiss guards 
on the highways to seize, pay for, and 
immediately bring in all carts thus 
loaded. The Marshal de Soubise, en- 
tertaining the King one day at dinner 
and over night, in his country house, 
expends 200,000 livres.* Mme. de 
Matignon makes a contract to be fur- 
nished every day with a new head- 
dress at 24,000 livres per annum. 
Cardinal de Rohan has an alb border- 
ed with point lace, which is valued at 
more than 100,000 livres, while his 
kitchen utensils are of massive silver. 
Nothing is more natural, considering 
their ideas of money; hoarded and 
piled up, instead of being a fertilizing 
stream, money is a useless marsh ex- 
haling bad odors, The Queen, having 
presented the Dauphin with a carriage 
whose silver-gilt trappings are decked 
with rubies and sapphires, naively ex- 
claims, ‘‘Has not the King added 
200,000 livres to my treasury? That 
is no reason for keeping them ! + 
They would rather throw it out of 
the window, which was actually done 
by the Marshal de Richelieu with a 
purse he had given to his grandson, 
and which the lad, not knowing how 
to use, brought back intact. Money, 
on this occasion, was at least of ser- 
vice to the passing street-sweeper that 
picked it up. But if there had been a 
passer-by to pick it up, it would have 
been thrown into the river. One day 
Mme. de B , being with the Prince 
de Conti, hinted that she would like a 
miniature of her canary bird set ina 
ring. The Prince offers to have it 
made. His offer is accepted, but on 
condition that the miniature be set 


* Barbier, [V., 155. The Marshal de Soubise 
had a hunting lodge to which the King came from 
time to time to eat an omelette of pheasants’ eggs, 
costing 157 livres, 10 sous. (Mercier, XIL., 192 ; 
also, according to the cook’s statement who made 
it.) 

+ Mme. de Genlis, ‘‘ Sonvenirs de Félicie,”’ 80 ; 
and “ Théatre de |’Education,’’ II., 367. <A virtu- 
ous young woman in ten months runs into debt 
to the amount of 70,000 francs: ‘Ten louis for 
a small! table, 15 louis for another, 800 francs for 
a bureau, 200 francs for a small writing desk, 
800 francs for a large one; hair rings, hair glass, 
hair chain, hair bracelets, hair clasps, hair neck- 
lace, hair box, 9,900 francs,"’ etc. 
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plain and without jewels. According- 
ly the miniature is placed in a simple 
rim of gold. But, to cover over the 
painting, a large diamond, made very 
thin, served as a glass. Mme. de B—, 
having returned the diamond, ** M. le 
Prince de Conti had it ground to pow- 
der and used it to dry the ink of the 
note which he wrote to Mme. de B—— 
on the subject.”” This pinch of pow- 
der cost four or five thousand livres, 
but we may divine the turn and tone 
of the note. The extreme of profu- 
sion must accompany the height of 
gallantry, the man of the world being 
so much the more important accord- 
ing to his contempt of money. 


Ii. 

Tue wife who receives the least at- 
tention in a drawing-room from a man 
is his own, and she returns the compli- 
ment. Hence it is that at a time like 
this, when people live for society and 
in society, there is no place for conju- 
galintimacy. Moreover, when a mar- 
ried couple occupy an exalted position 
they are separated by custom and de- 
corum. Each party has his or her own 
household, or at least their own apart- 
ments, servants, equipage, receptions, 
distinct society, and as self-parade en- 
tails ceremony, they stand toward 
each other in deference to their rank 
on the focting of polite strangers. 
They are each announced in each 
other’s quarters; they address each 
other ‘‘Madame, Monsieur,” and not 
alone in public, but in private; they 
shrug their shoulders when, sixty 
leagues off from Paris, they encounter 
in some old chfiteau a provincial wife 
ignorant enough to say ‘‘my dear” to 
her husband before company. Al- 
ready separated at the fireside, the two 
lives diverge beyond it at an ever-in- 
creasing radius. The husband has a 
government of his own: his private 
command, his private regiment, his 
post at court, which keeps him absent 
from home; only in his declining years 
does his wife consent to foliow him 
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into garrison or into the provinces. 
And rather is this the case because she 
is herself occupied, and as seriously as 
himself, often with a position near a 
princess, and always with an important 
circle of company which she must 
maintain. At this epoch woman is as 
active as man,* following the same ca- 
reer, and with the same resources, 
consisting of the flexible voice, the 
winning grace, the insinuating man- 
ner, the tact, the quick perception of 
the right moment, and the art of pleas- 
ing, demanding, and obtaining; there 
is not a lady at court who does not be- 
stow regiments and benefices. Through 
this right the wife has her personal 
retinue of solicitors and protégés, and 
like her husband, her friends, her en- 
emies, and her own ambitions, disap- 
pointments, and rancorous feeling; 
nothing could be more effectual in the 
disruption of a household than this 
similarity of occupation and this dis- 
tinction between interests. The tie 
thus loosened ends by being sundered 
under the ascendancy of opinion. ‘It 
looks well not to live together,” to 
grant each other every species of tol- 
erance, and to devote oneself to soci- 
ety. Society, indeed, then fashions 
opinion, and by opinion it urges on 
the habits which it requires. 

Toward the middle of the century 
the husband and wife lodge under the 
same roof, but that is all. ‘They are 
never at home in private; they are 

* “ When I arrived in France M, de Choisenl's 
reign was just over. The wife who could please 
him, or even please his sister-in-law the Duchess 
de Gramont, was sure of setting crazy every co- 
lonel and lieutenant-general she was acquainted 
with. Women were of consequence even in the 
eyes of the old and of the clergy ; they were thor- 
oughly familiar, to an extraordinary degree, with 
the march of events; they knew by heart the 
characters and habits of the King’s friends and 
ministers. One of these, on returning to his chi- 
teau from Versailles, informed his wife about 
everything with which he had been occupied ; with 
us he says one or two words to her about her wa- 
ter-color sketches, or remains silent and thought- 
ful, pondering over what he has just heard in 
Parliament. Our poor ladies are abandoned to 
the society of those frivolous men who, for want 
of intellect, have no ambition, and of course no 
employment (dandies)."’ (Stendhal, ‘Rome, Na- 
ples, and Florence,” 377. A nasrative by Colonel 
Forsyth.) 
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never encountered in the same car- 
riage; they are never met in the same 
house; nor, through the necessity of 
the case, are they ever together in 
public.” Profound sentiment would 
have seemed odd and even ‘ridicu- 
lous,”” in any event unbecoming; it 
would have been as unacceptable as an 
earnest ‘‘ aside” in the general current 
of light conversation. Each has a 
duty to all, and for a couple to enter- 
tain each other is isolation; in compa- 
ny there exists no right of the téte-i- 
téte.* It was hardly allowed for a few 
days to lovers. And even then it was 
regarded unfavorably ; they were found 
too much occupied with each other. 
Their preoccupation diffused around 
them an atmosphere of ‘‘ constraint 
and ennui; one had to be upon one’s 
guard and to check oneself.” They 
were ‘‘dreaded.” The exigencies of 
society are those of an absolute king, 
and admit of no partition. ‘‘If mor- 
als was the loser, society was infinitely 
the gainer,” says M. de Bezenval, a 
contemporary ; ‘‘ having got rid of the 


annoyances and dulness caused by the 
husbands’ presence, the freedom was 
extreme; the coquetry both of men 
and women kept up its vivacity and 


daily provided piquant adventures.” 


Nobody is jealous, not even when in 
love. ‘*People are mutually pleased 
and become attached; if one grows 
weary of the other, they part with as 
little concern as they came together. 
Should the sentiment revive they take 
to each other with as much vivacity as 
if it were the first time they had been 
engaged. They may again separate, 
but they never quarrel. As they have 
become enamored without love, they 
part without hate, deriving from the 
feeble desire they have inspired the 
advantage of always being ready to be 
accommodating.” Appearances, more- 
over, are respected. An uninformed 
stranger would detect nothing to ex- 
cite suspicion. An extreme curiosity, 

* De Bezenval, 49, 60. ‘Out of twenty sei- 
gniors at the court there are fifteen not living wich 
their wives, and keeping mistresses. Nothing is 
so commen at Paris among certain persons.” 
(Barbier, IV., 496.) 
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says Horace Walpole, or a great famil- 
iarity with things, is necessary to de- 
tect the slightest intimacy between the 
two sexes. No familiarity is allowed 
except under the guise of friendship, 
while the vocabulary of love is as 
much prohibited as its rites apparently 
are. Even with Crebillon jils, even 
with Laclos, at the most exciting mo- 
ments, the terms which their charac- 
ters employ are circumspect and _ir- 
reproachable. Whatever indecency 
there may be, it is never expressed in 
words, the sense of propriety in lan- 
guage imposing itself not only on the 
outbursts of passion, but again on the 
grossness of instincts. Thus do the 
sentiments which are naturally the 
strongest lose their point and sharp- 
ness; their rich and polished remains 
are converted into playthings for the 
drawing-room, and, thus cast to and 
fro by the whitest hands, fall on the 
floor like a shuttlecock. We must, on 
this point, listen to the heroes of the 
epoch; their free and easy tone is in- 
imitable, and it depicts both them and 
their actions. 

‘*Here at Paris,” writes Mme. 
d’Oberkirk, ‘‘I am no longer my own 
mistress. I scarcely have time to talk 
with my husband and to answer my 
letters. I do not know what women 
do that are accustomed to lead this 
life; they certainly have no families 
to look after nor children to edu- 
cate?’ At all events they act as if 
they had none, and the men likewise. 
Married people not living together 
live but rarely with their children, 
and the causes which disintegrate wed- 
lock also disintegrate the family. In 
the first place there is the aristocratic 
tradition which interposes a barrier 
between parents and children with a 
view to maintain a respectful distance. 
Although enfeebled and about to dis- 
appear,* this tradition still subsists. 


* See in this relation the somewhat ancient 
types, especially in the provinces. ‘‘ My mother, 
my sister, and myself, transformed into statues 
by my father’s presence, only recover ourselves 
after he leaves the room.’’ (Chateaubriand, 
** Mémoires,"’ I., 17, 28, 180; “*‘ Mémoires de Mira- 
beau,” I., 53.) The Marquis said of his father 
Antoine: ‘I never had the honor of kissing the 
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The son says ‘‘ Monsieur” to his fa- 
ther; the daughter comes ‘‘ respect- 
fully” to kiss her mother’s hand at 
her toilette. A caress is rare and 
seems a favor; children generally, 
when with their parents, are silent, 
the sentiment that usually animates 
them being that of deferential timid- 
ity. At one time they were regarded 
as so many subjects, and up to a cer- 
tain point they are so still; while the 
new exigencies of worldly life place 
them or keep them effectually aside. 
M. de Talleyrand stated that he had 
never slept under the same roof with 
his father and mother. And if they 
do sleep there, they are not the less 
neglected. ‘‘I was entrusted,” says 
the Count de Tilly, ‘‘to valets and to 
a kind of preceptor who resembled 
them in more respects than one.” 
During this time his father ran after 
women. ‘I have known him,” adds 
the young man, ‘‘to have mistresses 
up to an advanced age; he was always 
adoring them and constantly abandon- 
ing them.” The Duc de Lauzun finds 
it difficult to get a good governor for 
his son; for this reason, the latter 
writes, ‘‘he conferred the duty on 
one of my late mother’s lackeys who 
could read and write tolerably well, 
and to whom the title of valet de 
chambre was given to ensure greater 
consideration. They gave me the 
most fashionable teachers besides; but 
M. Roch (which was my mentor’s 
name) was not qualified to arrange 
their lessons, nor to qualify me to 
benefit by them. I was, moreover, 
like all the children of my age and of 
my station, dressed in the handsomest 
clothes to go out, and naked and dy- 
ing with hunger in the house,”* and 
cheek of that venerable man. .. . At the 
Academy, being two hundred leagues away from 
him, the mere thought of him made me dread every 
youthful amusement which could be followed by 
the least unfavorable results.”’ Paternal author- 
ity seems almost as rigid among the middle and 
lower classes. (‘‘ Beaumarchais et son temps,” 
by: De Loménie, I., 23; ‘‘ Vie de mon pére,”’ by 
Restif de la Bretonne, passim.) 


* Sainte-Beuve, ‘“‘ Nouveaux Landis,"’ XII., 13 ; 
Comte de Tilly, “* Mémoires,” I., 12 ; Duc de Lau- 
zun, 5; “Beaumarchais,”’ by De Loménie, IL, 
298. 
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not through unkindness, but through 
household oversight, dissipation, and 
disorder, attention being given to 
things elsewhere. One might easily 
count the fathers who, like the Mar- 
shal de Belle Isle, brought up their 
sons under their own eyes, and them- 
selves attended to their education 
methodically, strictly, and with ten- 
derness, As to the girls, they were 
placed in convents; relieved from this 
care, their parents only enjoyed the 
more freedom. Even when they re- 
tain charge of them they are scarcely 
more of a burden to them. Little Fé- 
licité de Saint-Aubin sees her parents 
‘‘only on their waking up and at 
meal times.” Their day is wholly 
taken up; the mother is making or 
receiving calls; the father is in his la- 
boratory or engaged in hunting. Up 
to seven years of age the child passes 
her time with chambermaids who 
teach her only a little catechism, 
‘‘with an infinite number of ghost 
stories.” About this time she is taken 


care of, but in a way which well por- 
trays the epoch. The Marquise, her 


mother, the author of mythological 
and pastoral operas, had a_ theatre 
built in the chateau; a great crowd of 
company resorts to it from Bourbon- 
Lancy and Moulins; after rehearsing 
twelve weeks the little girl, with a 
quiver of arrows and blue wings, plays 
the part of Cupid, and the costume is 
so becoming she is allowed to wear it 
in common during the entire day for 
nine months. To finish the business 
they send for a dancing-fencing mas- 
ter, and, still wearing the Cupid cos- 
tume, she takes lessons in fencing and 
in deportment. ‘‘The entire winter 
is devoted to playing comedy and 
tragedy.” Sent out of the room after 
dinner, she is brought in again only 
to play on the harpsichord or to de- 
claim the monologue of Alzire before 
& numerous assembly. Undoubtedly 
such extravagances are not customary ; 
but the spirit of education is every- 
where the same; that is to say, in the 
eyes of parents there is but one intelli- 
gible and rational existence—that of 
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society—even for children, and the 
attentions given to them are sole- 
ly with a view to introduce them into 
it or to prepare them for it. 

Even in the last years of the ancient 
régime little boys have their hair pow- 
dered ‘‘with a pomatum chignon 
(bourse), ringlets, and curls”; they wear 
the sword, the chapeau under the arm, 
a frill, and a coat with gilded cuffs; 
they kiss young ladies’ hands with the 
air of little dandies. A lass of six 
years is bound up in a whalebone 
waist; her large hoop-petticoat sup- 
ports a skirt covered with wreaths; 
she wears on her head a skilful com- 
bination of false curls, puffs, and 
knots, fastened with pins, and crown- 
ed with plumes, and so high that fre- 
quently ‘‘the chin is half way down 
to her feet”; sometimes they put 
rouge on her face. She is a minia- 
ture lady, and she knows it; she is 
fully up in her part, without effort or 
inconvenience, by force of habit; the 
unique, the perpetual instruction she 
gets is that on her deportment; it may 
be said with truth that the linchpin 
of education in this country is the 
dancing master.* They could get 
along with him without any others; 
without him the others were of no 
use. For, without him, how could 
people go through easily, suitably, and 
lightly the thousand and one actions 
of daily life, walking, sitting down, 
standing up, offering the arm, using 
the fan, listening, and smiling, before 
eyes so experienced and before such a 
refined public? This is to be the 
great thing for them when they be- 
come men and women, and for this 
reason it is the thing of chief impor- 
tance for them as children. Along 
with graces of attitude and of gesture, 
they already have those of the mind 
and of expression. Scarcely is their 
tongue loosened when they speak the 
polished language of their parents. 
The latter amuse themselves with them 
and use them as pretty dolls; the 

* Le Sage, “Gil Blas": the dancing master's 


discourse, charged with the education of the son 
of Count D’Olivaris. 
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preaching of Rousseau, which, during 
the last third of the last century, 
brought children into fashion, pro- 
duces no other effect. They are made 
to recite their lessons in public, to 
perform in proverbs, to take parts in 
pastorals. Their sallies are encouraged: 
They know how to turn a compliment, 
to invent a clever or affecting repartee, 
to be gallant, sensitive, and even 
spirituelle. The little Duc d’Angou- 
léme receives Suffren holding a book 
in his hand, and he says, ‘‘I was read- 
ing Plutarch and his illustrious men. 
You could not have entered more 
apropos.”"* The children of M. de 
Sabran, a boy and a girl, one eight and 
the other nine, having taken lessons 
from the comedians Sainval and Larive, 
came to Versailles to play before the 
King and Queen in _ Voltaire’s 
‘* Oreste,” and on the little fellow be- 
ing interrogated about the classic au- 
thors, he replies to a lady, the mother 
of three charming girls, ‘‘ Madame, 
Anacreon is the only poet I can think 
of here!” Another, of the same age, 
replies to a question of Prince Henry 
of Prussia with an agreeable impromptu 
inverse. To cause witticisms, insipidi- 
ties, and mediocre verse to germinate in 
a brain eight years old, what a triumph 
for the culture of the day! It is the 
last characteristic of the régime which, 
after having stolen man away from 
public affairs, from his own affairs, 
from marriage, from the family, hands 
him over, with all his sentiments and 
all his faculties, to social worldliness, 
he and all that belong to him. Below 
him fine ways and forced politeness 
prevail, even with his servants and 
tradesmen. A Frontin has a gallant 
unconstrained air, and he turns a com- 
pliment. An abigail needs only to be a 
kept mistress to become a lady. A 
shoemaker is a ‘‘monsieur in black,” 
who says to a mother on saluting the 
daughter, ‘‘Madame, a charming 
young person, and I am more sensible 
than ever of the value of your kind- 
ness,” on which the young girl, just 

*“Corréspondance,” by Métra, XIV., 212; 
XVI., 100. Mme. d’Oberkirk, H. 302. 
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out of a convent, takes him for a suit- 
or and blushes scarlet. Undoubtedly 
less unsophisticated eyes would dis- 
tinguish the difference between this 
pinchbeck louis d’or and a genuine one; 
but their resemblance suffices to show 
the universal action of the central 
mint—machinery which stamps both 
with the same effigy, the base metal 
and the refined gold. 


IV. 

A socrety which obtains such as- 
cendancy must possess some charm; in 
no country, indeed, and in no age has 
so perfect a social art rendered life so 
agreeable. Paris is the schoolhouse 
of Europe—a school of urbanity to 
which the youth of Russia, Germany, 
and England resort to become civil- 
ized. Lord Chesterfield in his letters 


never tires of reminding his son of 
this, and in urging him into these 
drawing-rooms, which will 
‘*his Cambridge rust.” 


remove 
Once familiar 
with them they are never abandoned, 
or if one is obliged to leave them, one 
always sighs for them. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be compared,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ to 
the genial life one leads there in the 
bosom of the arts and of acalm and re- 
fined voluptuousness; strangers and 
monarchs have esteemed this repose, 
so agreeably occupied and enchanting, 
above their own countries and thrones, 
‘ The heart there softens and 
melts away like aromatics slowly dis- 
solved in a moderate heat and exhal- 
ing in delightful perfumes.” Gustavus 
III., beaten by the Russians, declares 
that he will pass his last days in Paris 
in a house on the boulevards; and this 
is not merely complimentary, for he 
sends for plans and an estimate. A 
supper or an evening entertainment 
bring people two hundred leagues off. 
Some friends of the Prince de Ligne 
‘‘leave Brussels after breakfast, reach 
the opera in Paris just in time to see 
the curtain rise, and, after the spectacle 
is over, return immediately to Brussels, 
travelling all night.” Of this delight 
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so eagerly sought we have only 
imperfect copies, and we are obliged 
to restore it through intellectual ef- 
fort. It consists, at first, in the plea- 
sure of living with perfectly polite peo- 
ple; there is no enjoyment more subtle, 
more lasting, more inexhaustible. The 
self-love of man being infinite, intelli- 
gent people are always able to pro- 
duce some refinement of attention 
to gratify it. Sensibility in world- 
ly matters being immeasurable, there 
is no imperceptible gradation of it ly- 
ing dormant. After all man is still 
the greatest source of happiness or of 
misery to man, and in those days the 
ever-flowing source brought to him 
sweetness instead of bitterness. Not 
only was it essential not to offend, but 
it was essential to please; one was 
expected to lose sight of one’s self in 
others, to be always cordial and good- 
humored, to keep one’s own vexations 
and grievances in his own heart, to 
spare others melancholy ideas and to 
supply them with cheerful ideas. 
‘* Was any one old in those days ? It is 
the Revolution which brought old age 
into the world. Your grandfather, 
my child,* was handsome, elegant, 
neat, gracious, perfumed, playful, ami- 
able, affectionate, and equable to the 
day of his death. People then knew 
how to live and how to die; there was 
no such thing as troublesome iafirmi- 
ties. If any one had the gout, he walk- 
ed along all the same and made no 
faces; people well brought up con- 
cealed their sufferings. There was 
none of that absorption in business 
which spoils a man inwardly and dulls 
his brain. People knew how to ruin 
themselves without letting it appear, 
like good gamblers who lose their 
money without showing uneasiness or 
spite. A man would be carried half 
dead to a hunt. It was thought bet- 
ter to die at a ball or at the play than 
in one’s bed between four wax candles 
and horrid men in black. People were 
philosophers; they did not assume to 

* George Sand, I., 58-60. A narration by her 


grandmother, who, at thirty years of age, married 
M. Dupin de Francueil, aged sixty-two. 
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be austere, but often were so without 
making a display of it. If one was 
discreet, it was through inclination and 
without pedantry or prudishness. Peo- 
ple enjoyed this life, and when the 
hour of departure came they did not 
try to disgust others with living. The 
last request of my old husband was 
that I would survive him as long as 
possible and live as happily as I could.” 

Where women are especially concern- 
ed it is not sufficient to be polite; it is 
important to be gallant. Each lady 
invited by the Prince de Conte to Isle 
Adam ‘‘ finds a carriage and horses at 
her disposal; she is free to give din- 
ners every day in her own rooms to her 
own friends.” Mme, de Civrac, being 
obliged to go to the springs, her friends 
undertake to divert her on the journey; 
they keep ahead of her a few posts, 
and, at every place where she rests for 
the night, they give her a little /vte 
champétre, disguised as villagers and 
in bourgeois attire, with bailiff and 
scrivener, and other masks who sing 
and recite verses. A lady on the eve 


of Longchamp, knowing that the Vi- 


comte de V—— possesses two cal®ches, 
makes a request for one of them; it is 
disposed of, but he is careful not to 
decline, and immediately has one of 
greatest elegance purchased to loan it 
for three hours; he is only too happy 
that anybody should wish to borrow 
from him, his prodigality appearing 
amiable but astonishing. The reason 
is that women then were queens in a 
drawing-room ; it is their right; this is 
the reason why, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they prescribe the law and the 
fashion in all things.* Having formed 
the code of usages, it is quite natural 
that they should profit by it, and see 
that all its prescriptions are carried 
out. In this respect any circle ‘of 
the best company” is a superior tri- 
bunal, serving as a court of last ap- 
peal.t The Marechale de Luxembourg 


* “Women in France to some extent dictate 
whatever is to be said and prescribe whatever is 
to be done in the fashionable world.” (‘* A Com- 
parative View,’’ by John Andrews,” 1785.) 

+Mme. d'Oberkirk, I., 299; Mme. de Genlis, 
“ Mémoires,”’ ch. XI. 
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is an authority; there is no point of 
manners which she does not justify 
with an ingenious argument. Any ex- 
pression, any neglect of the standard, 
the slightest sign of pretension or of 
self-conceit incurs her disapprobation, 
from which there is no appeal, and the 
delinquent is for ever banished from re- 
fined society. Any subtle observation, 
any well-timed silence, an ‘‘oh” ut- 
tered in an appropriate place instead 
of an ‘‘ah,” secures from her as from 
M. Talleyrand a diploma of good breed- 
ing which is the commencement of 
fame and the promise of a fortune. 
Under such an ‘‘instructress” it is 
evident that deportment, gesture, lan- 
guage—every act or omission in this 
mundane sphere—becomes, like a pic- 
ture or poem, a veritable work of art; 
that isto say, infinite in refinements, at 
once learned and easy, and so harmo- 
nious in all its details that its perfec- 
tion conceals the difficulty of combin- 
ing them. 

A great lady ‘‘receives ten persons 
with one curtsey, bestowing on each 
one, through the head or by a glance, 
all that he is entitled to”; meaning by 
this the shade of regard due to each 
phase of position, consideration, and 
birth. ‘She has always to deal with 
easily irritated amour-propres ; conse- 
quently the slightest deficiency in pro- 
portion would be promptly detected.” 
But she is never mistaken, and never 
hesitates in these subtle distinctions; 
with incomparable tact, dexterity, and 
flexibility of tone, she regulates the 
degrees of her welcome. She has one 
‘*for women of condition, one for 
women of quality, one for women of 
the court, one for titled women, one 
for women of historic names, another 
for women of high birth personally, 
but married to a man beneath them; 
another for women who by marriage 
have changed a common into a distin- 
guished name; another still for women 
of reputable names in the law; and, 
finally, another for those whose relief 
consists chiefly of expensive houses 
and good suppers.” A stranger would 
be amazed on seeing with what cer- 
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tain and adroit steps she circulates 
among so many watchful vanities 
without ever giving or receiving a 
check, ‘She knows how to express 
all through the style of her salutations 
—a varied style, which is extended 
through imperceptible gradations, 
from the accessory of a single shrug 
of the shoulder, almost an imperti- 
nence, to that noble and deferential 
reverence which so few women, even 
of the court, know how to do well; 
that slow bending forward, with low- 
ered eyes, and straightened figure 
gradually recovering herself and mod- 
estly glancing at the person while 
gracefully raising the body up, is al- 
together much more refined and more 
delicate than words, but very expres- 
sive as the means of manifesting re- 
spect.” This is but a single action 
and very common; there are a hun- 
dred others, and of importance. Im- 
agine, if it is possible, the degree of 
elegance and perfection to which they 
attained through good breeding. I 
select one at random—a duel between 
two princes of the blood, the Count 
d’Artois and the Duke de Bourbon. 
The latter being the offended party, 
the former, his superior, had to 
offer him a meeting. ‘‘As soon 
as the Comte d’Artois saw him 
he leaped to the ground, and walk- 
ing directly up to him, said to 
him smiling: ‘Monsieur, the public 
pretends that we are seeking each 
other.’ The Duc de Bourbon, remov- 
ing his hat, replied, ‘Monsieur, I am 
here to receive your orders.’ ‘To exe- 
cute your own,’ returned the Comte 
d’Artois; ‘but you must allow me to 
return to my carriage.’ He comes 
back with a sword, and the duel be- 
gins. After a certain time they are 
separated, the seconds deciding that 
honor is satisfied. ‘It is not forme to 
express an opinion,’ says the Comte 
d’Artois. ‘Monsieur le Dac de Bour- 
bon is to express his wishes; I am here 
only to receive his orders.’ ‘Mon- 


sieur,’ responds the Duc de Bourbon, 
addressing the Comte d’Artois, mean- 
while lowering the point of his sword, 
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‘I am overcome with gratitude for 
your kindness, and shall never be in- 
sensible to the honor you have done 
me.’ Could there be a juster and 
niore delicate sentiment of rank, posi- 
tion, and circumstance, and could a 
duel be surrounded with more graces ? 
There is no situation, however thorny, 
which is not saved by politeness. 
Through habit, and the suitable ex- 
pression, even in the face of the King, 
they conciliate resistance and respect. 
When Louis XV., having exiled the 
Parliament, caused it to be proclaimed 
through Mme. Du Barry that his mind 
was made up and that it would not be 
changed, ‘‘ Ah, Madame,” replied the 
Duc De Nivernais, ‘‘when the King 
said that he was looking at yourself.” 
‘* My dear Fontenelle,” said one of his 
lady friends to him, placing her hand 
on his heart, ‘‘ the brain is there like- 
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wise.”” Fontenelle smiled and made 
no reply. We see here, even with an 
academician, how truths are forced 
down, a drop of acid in a sugar-plum ; 
the whole so thoroughly intermingled 
that the piquancy of the flavor only en- 
hancesits sweetness, Night after night, 
in each drawing-room, sugar-plums 
of this description are served up, two 
or three along with the drop of acidi- 
ty, all the rest not less exquisite, but 
only possessing the sweetness and the 
perfume, Such is the art of social 
worldliness, an ingenious and delight- 
ful art, which, entering into all the 
details of speech and of action, trans- 
forms them into graces; which im- 
poses on man not servility and false- 
hood, but civility and concern for 
others, and which in exchange ex- 
tracts for him out of human society all 
the pleasure it can afford. 
TRANSLATED BY J. DURAND, 
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Or» Parson Kelly's fair young wife Irene 
Died when but three months wed, 

And no new love has ever come between 

His true heart and the dead, 
Though now for sixty years the grass has grown 
Upon her grave, and on its simple stone 

The moss 

And yellow lichens creep her name across. 


Outside the door, in the warm summer air, 
The old man sits for hours. 
The idle wind, that etirs his silver hair, 
Is sweet with June's first flowers ; 
But dull his mind, and clouded with the haze 
Of life’s last weary, gray November days ; 
And dim 
The past and present look alike to him. 


The sunny scene around, confused and blurred, 
The twitter of the birds, 
Blend in his mind with voices long since heard— 
Glad childhood’s careless words, 
Old hymns and Scripture texts ; while indistinct 
Yet strong, one thought with all fair things is 
linked— 
The bride 
Of his lost youth is ever by his side. 
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By its sweet weight of snowy blossoms bowed, 
The rose-tree branch hangs low, 
And in the sunshine, like a fleecy cloud, 
Sways slowly to and fro. 
“Oh, is it you ?"’ the old man asks; “ Irene!" 
And smiles, and fancies that her face he's seen 
Beneath 
The opening roses of a bridal wreath ! 


Down from the gambrel roof a white dove flits, 
The sunshine on its wings, 

And lighting close to where the dreamer sits, 
Avision with it brings— 

A golden gleam from some long vanished day. 

“* Dear love,” he calls; then, “‘ Why will you not 

stay?" 
He sighs, 
For, at his voice, the bird looks up and flies ! 


Oh, constant heart ! whose failing thoughts cling 
fast 
To one long laid in dust, 
Still seeing, turned to thine, as in the past, 
Her look of perfect trust, 
Her soft voice hearing in the sonth wind's breath, 
Dream on! Love pure as thine shall outlive 
death, 
And when 
The gates unfold, her eyes meet thine again ! 
Marion Dove.as. 
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OCTOR MAURICE OLDFIELD, 

a rising young physician, and a 
good-looking and agreeable man, dis- 
mounted from horseback and stood 
upon the pavement watching with such 
intentness Dick the office-boy, as that 
young gentleman climbed into the 
saddle for his five minutes’ excursion 
to the stable, that Dick nearly tum- 
bled over the other side of the horse in 
his eagerness to acquit himself credit- 
ably, and finally rode away wrathfully 
muttering, ‘‘ Ef you don’t like my style, 
old man, you kin send me to ridin’ 
school jest as soon as yer a mind ter.” 
But boy, horse, and grievance passed 
before tlie eyes of the young doctor as 
they had been things of naught; for he 
was deep in meditation after this wise: 
‘*T dare say Mrs. Scott is right; at 
any rite she is one of my oldest friends 


and best patients, and as she says it is 
essential that I marry, I suppose it may 


be so. I can afford it well enough too; 
but as for Miss Halstead, or Minnie War- 
ren, or any of the girls she named— 
even if they were silly enough to have 
me—and they are silly enough for most 
things—no, I want a right-down, sen- 
sible, good-hearted, well-bred, and 
well-educated girl, not too young, say 
twenty-three or four years old, and— 
yes, I think I would like her to be pious 
a little. I'm far enough out of that track 
myself to want a little counter influ- 
encein the family. There now, there’s 
a girl coming down street who might 
be the future Mrs. Oldfield, and, as I 
live, with a prayer-book in her hand. 
Ab, yes, that’s a church.” 

And Dr. Oldfield, who had lived in 
Canfield street for more than five years, 
discovered for the first time that a 
quict little brown-stone building upon 

2 corner was an Episcopal chapel, 
and was open every evening at five 
o’clock for a vesper service. 

The young lady whose appearance 
had so pleased him came quictly on, 


passed close beside him, giving ample 
opportunity for admiration of her 
smooth, light brown braids, clear pink- 
and-white complexion, pale blue eyes, 
and rather thin, but well-shaped 
mouth. Her figure, tall and slight, 
might have had a little more curve to 
it, but feet and hands were slender 
and elegantly clothed, and the gait and 
motion were dignified and modest. 

As she passed, our young sultan 
turned and looked approvingly after 
her 

‘CA very nice and lady-like girl,” 
murmured he, ‘‘and I will try to make 
her acquaintance, Perhaps I might go 
to chapel too, for once ina way; I sup- 
pose it don’t lasta great while.” 

Slowly following, and _ critically 
watching his bride-elect, Dr. Oldfield 
saw her slightly incline her head as 
she reached the chapel door, and out 
from the porch, as if in answer to the 
salutation, bounced the slight figure 
of a young girl, coquettishly although 
carelessly dressed in a suit of crimson 
and black curiously compounded, her 
head covered or rather ornamented by 
a black velvet sailor-hat, with a great 
bunch of barberries set jauntily at the 
back, and drooping down upon the 
shining, dishevelled coil of black 
braided hair, almost too heavy for the 
little head that carried it. Dr. Old- 
field, his mind being turned maiden- 
ward, examined this specimen also, 
rapidly yet critically. A figure too 
slight and undeveloped as yet for beau- 
ty, yet promising richness of contour 
suiting well its height; a dusky,creamy 
skin, beneath which came and went a 
glow like that of tropic roses; bright 
lips for ever parting over gleaming 
teeth; great, dark gray eyes, with 
long lashes, and straight brows of inky 
blackness; an infinite capacity for fun, 
for sauciness, for defiance, lurking in 
every curve and every glance, and 
every motion of the lithe active body 
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and restless eyes, and withal a sugges- 
tion of depths of sadness never yet 
sounded in the brief experience of that 
blithe young life, but waiting, wait- 
ing, surely as waits the future. 

Dr. Oldfield glanced disapprovingly 
at the sailor hat, the tumbling hair, 
the careless dress, and ‘one ungloved 
hand reddened by exposure to the 
frosty air, and said to himself, 

‘* Now there’s just the sort of girl I 
don’t want. What a contrast she 
makes to the other—to my girl—iet me 
see; Edith I think I'll call her till I 
know her name; and as for that bar- 
berry girl——” 

‘*Walk in, sir. The sittings are all 
free in this chapel, and it’s just going 
in,” said the sexton in a friendly tone; 
and as Maurice thanked him and 
stepped into the porch the two girls 
glanced round, Edith furtively and 
Barberry boldly, and the doctor's sharp 
ears caught the whispered comments: 

‘“*A stranger. Nice looking, isn't 
he?” 

‘Hm ! tolerably. Rather priggish ; 
looks as if it would do him good to be 
put through a——” 

The door softly closed between the 
speaker and auditor, and Dr. Oldfield 
seated himself in a pew near the door, 
with the blood tingling unpleasantly 
in his ears. 

‘¢ What a slangy, pert little minx it 
is,” thought he; and just then the two 
girls passed close beside him, and seat- 
ed themselves a little in front. Follow- 
ing the service mechanically, Maurice 
never took his eyes from the slender 
forms before him, and marked with 
approval the exactness with which 
Edith followed the prescribed forms of 
her devotions, rising, kneeling, sit- 
ting just at the proper instant, joining 
modestly in the singing, with rather a 
thin but high soprano, and inclining 
her head gracefully but not excessive- 
ly as she repeated the creed with her 
eyes upon the book. Barberry sang 
also, but it was in arich and rebellious 
contralto voice, swelling in moments 
-of enthusiasm to a volume utterly 
drowning the treble of her companion, 
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and at the caprice of the singer dying 
away altogether, while the saucy gray 
eyes wandered about the chapel, or 
fixed themselves in evident comment 
upon the figures of the little congrega- 
tion, mostly of women. The psalms 
not appearing to interest her especial- 
ly, she neglected to turn the page or 
respond for some time, and then, rous- 
ing herself with a start, she hur 
riedly turned the leaf, and dropped the 
book with a loud noise; and picking 
it up pettishly, threw it upon the seat, 
and repeated the rest of the service ver- 
batim, bowing so low as almost to kneel 
in the creed, and remaining upon her 
knees at the close of the service long 
after Edith had risen, and stood ready 
to pass out. 

‘*Superstitious little monkey!” 
commented Dr. Oldfield. ‘‘In mis- 
chief all day long, I'll be bound, and 
thinks to make up for it by kneeling 
in everybody’s way.” 

And quite annoyed that his Edith 
should be kept waiting for such non- 
sense, the young man passed out, and 
was speaking to the sexton, when the 
two girls came through a side door, 
and stood in a nook of the porch near 
some stairs leading up to the gallery 
and the rector’s study. A woman wait- 
ing by these stairs accosted them, with 
one of the murmured whining stories 
so pitifully common, so often false, 

‘*Yes, I know, my good woman,” 
interrupted Edith’s calm voice; ‘‘ we 
can’t do anything for you, but the rec- 
tor will pass in a moment, and you can 
speak to him; we give our charities in 
that manner, you know.” 

‘*Nonsense! Don’t you do any such 
thing,” broke in a deeper, richer, and 
less cultivated voice. ‘‘ The rector has 
enough to attend to and more too. Give 
me your address, and you'll be seen to.” 

‘* Yes, by your going and asking the 
rector to attend to it, and his giving 
you money to help her in your own 
name,” said Edith sharply. ‘‘I don’t 
believe in taking the credit of good 
deeds I don’t do.” 

‘““Well! I like that!” ejaculated 
Barberry angrily; but Edith walked 
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away without another word; and as the 
mendicant recommenced her whining 
petition, Barberry caught sight of the 
doctor's attentive face, and roughly re- 
plied, 

‘*T have nothing for you—nothing at 
all; and I don't believe you are telling 
the truth; and you mustn’t come wor- 
rying the rector. There, you'd better 

0.” 
. The woman crept away without a 
word, and Barberry, passing by Mau- 
rice to go out of the front door, met 
his look of disapproval with a swift 
glance of stormy defiance, and went 
her way. 

‘*Uncharitable, ill-tempered, and 
given to false pretences,” summed up 
Maurice, following; and walking slow- 
ly down the street to his own lodg- 
ings, he recalled Edith’s perfections 
with much satisfaction. 

Some weeks passed on, and Dr. 
Maurice, pursuing his matrimonial 
scheme in a deliberate, not to say list- 
less manner, discovered that his in- 
amorata’s name was Miss Winter, and 
that she was the daughter of a retired 
merchant to whom he easily obtained 
an introduction, and at whose house 
he had already made one call, finding 
the family all that could be desired, 
and Edith, as he still chose to call her, 
although discovering her name to 
be Ellinor, yet more irreproachable, 
and altogether correct, in her home 
bearing than in public. She played 
Mendelssohn to perfection, and sang 
in her thin treble some airs from the 
operas, and a German song or two, 
with faultless accuracy. Neither she 
nor Maurice alluded to their occasional 
meetings at church, although a slight 
consciousness in the young lady’s 
manner betrayed her recognition of 
him at the first introduction. 

‘Altogether a charming girl, and 
just the sort of wife I require,” com- 
mented Dr. Oldfield, fitting his latch- 
key into the lock. ‘‘But there is no 
especial hurry.” 

About this time also Dr. Oldfield 
made the discovery that the little 
church upon the corner was open for 
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morning service every day just about 
the time he generally mounted his 
horse or his buggy for his daily round, 
and sometimes, when there were a few 
moments to spare, he strolled in that 
direction, although he soon discovered 
that Edith never appeared at this early 
hour, and that Barberry the irrepressi- 
ble always came, generally accom- 
panied by a quiet St. Bernard dog, 
whom she always commanded with 
great sternness to lie down ‘‘right 
there, and not stir for your life, sir,” 
and carrying either a roll of music or 
a text-book under her arm, as if bound 
to some class or lesson. She always 
met the young man’s attentive look 
frankly, sometimes with indifference, 
sometimes with the bright defiance of 
their first meeting. 

It was one keen wintry morning that 
he first spoke to her, and it was when 
coming up close behind her just outside 
the church door he heard her saying: 

‘*Nonsense. Don’t you come here 
again with that story; if you do I'll 
set my dog on you. You can’t sce the 
rector; he told me to tell you so.” 

The ragged urchin whom she ad- 
dressed slunk away without reply, 
and Maurice gravely bowed, and in- 
quired : 

‘*Was that boy annoying you, Miss 
You seemed having trouble 
with him.” 

‘*Not at all, thank you, sir. Only 
one of the beggars who beseige this 
church,” replied Barberry coldly. 

‘*And who evidently never impose 
upon your good-nature,” suggested the 
doctor with a satiric smile. 

‘*That’s the advantage of having no 
good-nature; it can’t be imposed 
upon,” retorted the girl. 

‘‘True. I had not thought of that. 
Allow me to ask a little further in- 
struction in the ways of this church; 
is your dog allowed here for the pur- 
pose of terrifying beggars, or does he 
come for his own good ?” 

‘‘The latter I think, sir. Some in- 
stinct seems to lead the most stupid 
creatures to good places at times. Are 
you coming in?” 


—? 
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the red door, whose color reflected it- 
self in the doctor’s face as he turned 
away muttering, ‘‘Of all the disa- 
grecable chits””—and jumping into his 
buggy, drove furiously down the street. 
His wounded feelings received an un- 
expected balm, however, in the course 
of the morning, for in calling upon a 
poor crippled girl, one of his charity 
patients, and a very intense sufferer, 
he found her happy and amused with 
an illustrated story just published. 
Asking where she got it, for the fami- 
ly were dismally poor, the invalid an- 
swered brightly: 

‘*Such a nice young lady came to 
see me yesterday; and when I said I 
longed for something to read she gave 
me this book, which she had just 
bought, and not so much as cut the 
leaves of. She said I should have the 
first reading. See, there is her name 
on the cover.” 


‘“*E, Winter! Why, is it Miss Win- 


ter—Ellinor Winter?” exclaimed the 
doctor in pleased surprise. 


** How did 
she hear of you?” 

‘*She goes to see the woman up 
stairs, and reads to her an hour almost 
every afternoon, and she told her how 
sick I was, and how poor and all, and 
she came in,” explained the cripple, 
her eyes fixed so longingly upon the 
book, that the doctor asked no more 
except professional questions, and soon 
after took his leave. 

That day Miss Winter received a 
copy of the book in question, ‘‘ With 
Dr. Oldfield’s compliments,” and that 
evening the doctor called. Edith 
thanked him in her guarded fashion 
for the book, and hinted inquiry as to 
the especial motive of sending it. 

‘*Good deeds are sometimes found 
out, even if covered up never so mod- 
estly,” replied the young man with 
meaning. ‘‘I went to sce Mary Nor- 
cross to-day, and found some angel of 
mercy had been before me. I thought 
you might like a new copy better than 
one that had been in the hands of so 
ill a person too.” 

‘*You are very kind, I’m sure, Doc- 
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tor. I did not know that you were 
Mary Norcross’s physician,” said Edith 
calmly ; and perceiving that she wished 
to change the subject, the young man 
politely did so, even while admiring 
the modesty thus proven, 

The next afternoon, in passing by a 
Roman Catholic church, Maurice saw 
among the throng of entering figures 
a slight and careless form, a little 
head, and a black velvet hat trimmed 
with barberry blossoms, all of which 
were familiar to him; and impulsively 
he followed them into the church, and 
soon perceived their owner kneeling 
before a side shrine, her face buried in 
her hands, her whole form shaken 
with emotion. Moved by a dozen con- 
flicting feelings, Maurice stood and 
watched her until she rose, bowed to 
the altar, and passed out, starting a 
little, and blushing stormily as she re- 
cognized him, yet never flinching from 
his gaze. Hardly knowing what he 
did, he approached, and said in a low 
voice: 

‘What are you doing here, child ? 
Are you a Romanist ¢” 

‘‘Does the question interest you 
very much, sir?” 

**Yes. You are a mere child, and I 
am by profession a guardian of other 
peoples’ bodies if not souls. I cannot 
bear to see you here, and your emotion 
shows 4 

‘*Did you see me laughing then?” 

“Laughing! I saw you weeping 
bitterly as you knelt before that altar.” 

‘Good gracious, did you think I 
was crying? Why, I made a bet with 
a friend of mine that I would go in 
there and impose upon the very priest 
by my imitation of their performance ; 
and as I kneeled there the idea of what 
a lark it was came over me, and I 
fairly shook with laughter. I didn’t 
know I was imposing on you as well as 
the papists.” And Barberry laughed 
again until the tears ran down her 
checks. 

“Is it possible! I was sincerely 
sorry when I thought you came in here 
asa worshipper; but now that I find it 
was as a mockcr = 
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‘*It is something more than sorrow, 
I suppose ; out-and-out horror perhaps ! 
And so good of you, Doctor, when 
after all I am not even a charity pa- 
tient of yours.” 

‘*Excuse me. I was quite aware of 
my presumption in addressing you. 
Your youth, my profession, and the 
fact of so often meeting you in my 
own church, must stand for my poor 
excuse.” 

‘*Rather poor, I am sorry to agrce 
with you. And so you own the Church 
of the Four Gospels, do you? Well 
now, how strange that I should have 
belonged to it for three years and never 
found it out.” 

‘*When I say ‘my church’ I mean 
the church where I attend and be- 
long,” explained Maurice patiently, 
‘*and I am glad to know that you have 
belonged to it for three years, since 
that period must embrace pretty near- 
ly all your responsible life.” 

‘*Don’t agonize any more about my 
age. Iwas seventeen on the third day 
of last May, so we can let that topic 
rest; and if you have quite done with 
your lecture, sir, and will pass round 
the hat, I will contribute my mite to- 
ward the encouragement of your be- 
nevolent efforts.” And carefully ex- 
tracting a five-cent piece from the 
breast pocket of her jacket, Barberry 
made a feint of offering it to the young 
man, and then dropped it in the alms- 
chest, saying: 

‘“*Never mind. We'll give it to the 
poor; some of your charity patients 
perhaps may profit by it.” 

‘*T wonder how you knew that there 
were such beings as charity patients, 
since you always drive away the poor 
people who address you, not even per- 
mitting them to reach the rector, 
whose concern rather than yours I 
should imagine them to be,” said Mau- 
rice bitterly. 

‘*Yes, but you see the dear rector is 
so good that he believes everybody, 
and is always being fearfully imposed 
upon. So I make it my business to 
keep all the poor people away from 
him that I can, and those who get in 
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in spite of me are twice too many as 
it is.” 

‘*But those whom you drive away 
may be really deserving persons, and 
you do not inquire to see who are the 
impostors and who are not.” 

‘*Oh, they are all impostors, and get 
on somehow, I suppose; and if they 
don’t, what matter? There, I’m going 
now. Good night, Doctor Guardian- 
of-other-people’s-bodies-if-not-souls.” 

‘* That is rather a long tiile to use 
often. Perhaps you will accept a card 
bearing my more usual name.” 

‘* As I don’t intend it ‘to use often,’ 
the longer one will do for me; so good 
night.” 

And the wild girl walked away, 
leaving the young man plunté, his card 
in his hand, and a very angry smile 
upon his lips. 

‘‘T won't have Edith acquainted 
with her any longer; that’s settled,’ 
muttered he fiercely, and yet for some 
unknown reason he never, in his for- 
mal interviews with Miss Winter, al- 
luded to this objectionable friend of 
hers, whom, indeed, he did not know 
as yet under any other name than that 
of Barberry. 

But now there came upon the city 
where all these people lived one of 
those scourges of pestilence whose 
full terror is only known to the dwell- 
ers in cities, where constant personal 
contact with strangers is almost inev- 
itable; so that one never walks the 
streets, rides in a horse-car, enters a 
shop, attends a place of amusement, or 
even one of worship, without feeling 
that the seeds of suffering and death 
to himself or those he loves may in 
that hour have infected his blood or 
his clothing. Dr. Oldfield found in 
this great necessity his opportunity, 
and soon became known throughout 
the city as one of the few men who 
understood and cured, under God’s 
control, the plague; so that his days 
and nights were soon full to overflow- 
ing, not only among the wealthy and 
influential, who sought him unceasing- 
ly, and offered him any reward for the 
healing he might bring to their be- 
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loved, but among those humble and 
friendless ones whose blessings and 
prayers were their only wealth. Poor 
Mary Norcross was one of these, and 
the daintiest lady in the city received 
no tenderer or more constant care from 
the young physician than did she. 
Here, however, was the appointed 
door for her escape from sufferiag, 
and poverty, and loneliness, and she 
passed through it, her hand in Mau- 
rice’s, and saying with her latest 
breath, 

‘*Give my love to dear Miss Winter. 
She and you are all I leave on earth— 
and she loves you.” 

Up stairs also they told him of Miss 
Winter’s constant attendance and de- 
votion to the sick, and again, in an- 
other plague-stricken home, and in 
yet another, he heard her name, and 
always coupled with praise, and bless- 
ing, and gratitude. 

At last, one evening, he called to 
see and to thank her as well as to re- 
fresh himself by an hour’s respite from 
his painful labors. A quarter of that 
hour was spent waiting alone in the 
drawing-room, and when the young 
lady appeared, it was with so uncer- 
tain and hesitating a manner, and so 
powerful an odor of disinfecting drugs 
hanging about her clothes, and she so 
decidedly withdrew from his offered 
hand, that Dr. Oldfield stared in sur- 
prise, and at last said, 

‘*Surely you are not afraid of me, 
Miss Winter?” 

‘*Oh, certainly not, Doctor. I sup- 
pose of course you change all your 
clothes after coming out of those 
dreadful places where they say that 
you go.” 

‘*And they say that you go too, 
Miss Winter,” replied Maurice, smiling 
tenderly. ‘I do change my clothes, 
to be sure, but you run ten thousand 
times the risk of infection during 
every one of your visits, in which, by 
the way, I never can catch you, than 
in seeing me. I came to-night on 
purpose to warn you, and at the same 
time to thank you over and over again 
for the noble work you have done 
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among my poorest patients. Every- 
where that I go among them I hear 
your name and the stories of your cour- 
age and devotion, But—are you ill?” 

‘A little faint—excuse me—another 
day I will apologize, but now——” 

And with a gesture of leave-taking, 
Edith tottered from the room, her face 
white as the cologne-saturated hand- 
kerchief which she held over her 
mouth and nose. 

Full of concern, Maurice waited for 
a while, and then rang for a servant to 
inquire if Miss Winter was ill, and 
would like to see him professionally. 
A written answer in her mother’s name 
was presently returned, that the young 
lady was only faint from over fatigue, 
and need not trouble Dr. Oldfield, who 
was, however, requested to call again 
in a friendly capacity. 

‘‘Over fatigue from these visits to 
the poor and sick,” said the doctor to 
himself as he walked down the street. 
“What an admirable girl! You 
wouldn't find Barberry fatiguing her 
self in that way. What can have be 
come of the child? Now that I have 
no time for church-haunting, I never 
see her. I dare say she has left the 
city to avoid infection; a pity so bright 
and fascinating a creature should be so 
heartless.” 

Arrived at home, the doctor glanced 
a little wearily over the list of appli- 
cants who bad called during his ab- 
sence, and rapidly classified them, so 
far as he knew their names, according 
to the urgency of their cases. Four 
of these names were quite new, how- 
ever, and the nearest address to his 
own home among them was that of 
‘* Christie Love.” To this address the 
doctor at once took his way, wonder- 
ing a little as he went whether Chris- 
tie Love was a married or a single wo- 
man, young or old, very ill or only 
frightened, and where she had heard 
of him. 

The address led him toa quiet house 
in a retired street, and hardly had a 
pallid servant-giri opened the door 
than a woman’s voice sharp with ter- 
ror called from the top of the stairs, 
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‘*Is it the doctor? Please to come 
directly up!” 

Laying aside coat and hat, Maurice 
obeyed, mounted the stairs, and fol- 
lowed the dark figure awaiting him 
into a dimly lighted room, where, toss- 
ing herself to and fro upon the dainty 
white bed, lay Barberry, her great gray 
eyes shining like stars, her cheeks and 
lips glowing crimson red, and the 
masses of her shining dark hair flow- 
ing over her slender form like the 
shadows of coming night—gloriously 
beautiful, with a beauty that struck a 
chill to the heart of the young physi- 
cian as he held the scorching hand, 
and watched the glowing face. 

‘‘Miss Winter, Miss Winter, Miss 
Winter! I thought winter was cold, 
and I’m so warm—so burning hot!” 
babbled the bright lips again and again, 
and the mother, standing helplessly by, 
moaned, 

‘*She’s delirious, you see, Doctor; 
and oh, she’s so very sick, and I cannot 
lose her! Doctor, she’s my only child, 
and I am a widow. Save her, save 
her for me !” 

**Madam, I cannot try to save her 
unless those about her are perfectly 
calm. Even in delirium the patient is 
affected by the moods of those around. 
Please to tell me quietly how long your 
daughter has been ill, and if she has 
been exposed to the fever.” 

‘*Indeed she has, Doctor,” replied 
the widow, her voice subdued and 
her agitation controlled to a nervous 
tremor by the mere force of the oth- 
er’s look and tone. ‘‘She has been 
round among these dreadful poor peo- 
ple, ever since the fever broke out. I 
had it last year, so she said there was 
no danger of bringing it home, and 
that she had a charmed life herself. 
She always did just as she pleased, 
Doctor, and I never tried to control 
her, for she was all that I had, 
and——” 

But here the enforced calm gave 
way, and with a wild gesture, the 
mother darted from the room and into 
another, whose door she softly closed. 

Maurice Oldfield looked about him; 
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a girl’s room this, with its white mai- 
denly couch and hangings, its little 
prettinesses, its childish trifles, and 
hints of dawning womanly tastes; its 
volumes of fiction and poetry, and its 
shelf of worn school-books not yet 
quite done with; upon one corner of 
the mirror hung the black velvet sailor- 
hat, with its bunch of barberries, and 
oa the other was festooned a rosary 
with a pedant crucifix, at which Mau- 
rice frowned, until he perceived that it 
was too elaborately arranged to be often 
taken down; upon a table lay a book 
which he had last seen in the hands of 
Mary Norcross, with the words ‘‘ Miss 
Winter” written across the cover; but 
here his observations were cut short by 
a low laugh from the sick girl, as she 
said, 

‘* Just in time to escape the doctor. 
Ugh ! How the clothes in this closet 
smell: maybe they have the fever in 
them. I wish he’d go; but I won’t 
come out till he does, if it’s all day. 
He shan’t find out Miss Winter yet. 
Oh, dear, it’s so warm, so warm, and 
the clothes smell so feverish ! Mau- 
rice, Maurice! What apretty name! I 
wonder if Ellinor Winter will call him 
Maurice. He never cared to come and 
see me, though he goes there. Never 
mind, I wasn’t a very nice girl, and 30 
young; but he shouldn't have spoken 
so, and looked so. It breaks my heart. 
Oh, it breaks, it breaks my heart ! ” 

And she broke into a passion of 
grief whose sounds reached her mo- 
ther’s ears, and brought her rushing 
back to the sick room, crying, 

‘*Christie, Christie, darling! Oh, 
for God’s sake, Doctor, do something 
for her. She said you could. It was 
almost the last thing she said before 
she went out of her head. ‘Mamma,’ 
said she, ‘I have the fever, and I shall 
be very ill. Send for Dr. Oldfield, 
and let them write my name upon his 
slate, Christie Love, although I do not 
believe he knows who she is; but I will 
have my own name for once.’ Those 
were her very words, Doctor, and what 
she meant I don’t know; but I did 
just as she said. I always do.” 
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Maurice did not reply. A strange 
light had broken upon his mind, and 
he was busy, even while tenderly car- 
ing for his patient, in recalling their 
few brief and stormy interviews, and 
tracing the workings of the wilful, 
sensitive, proud, yet most maidenly 
nature which had so carefully hidden 
all its own best side from one who had 
misjudged it, and which had taken a 
perverse delight in deepening the false 
and bad impression accidentally given 
at first. 

All that night, and for a great part 
of the next day, Maurice Oldfield stood 
or sat beside that bed, battling as nev- 
er he battled yet with the fell destroy- 
er, for this fair young life which each 
had determined to make his own—all 
night and all day; and when night 
came again he knew that he was van- 
quished, and must yield; but still he 
sat and knelt beside that white couch, 
now become a death-bed, while the 
moaning, almost lifeless mother lay 
prone upon the floor beside him, that, 
like Hagar in the wilderness, she 
might not look upon her child’s death. 

The delirium was over now; the fe- 
ver had burned itself out in exhausting 
the springs of life, and from the stu- 
por in which he thought she would 
have passed away the dying girl 
woke suddenly, and fixing her great 
shadowy eyes upon those bent so 
agonizingly upon her face, smiled 
wanly, and said, 

“‘Tam glad you have come at last. 
I sent for you when I was first taken 
sick, for I knew then that I should 
die, and I didn’t want you always to 
remember me as what I pretended to 
be.” 

“‘T know, darling—I know it all,” 
whispered the young man hoarsely. 
‘*You have told me all in your deliri- 
um, and I have been such a brute to- 
ward you. Say that you forgive me, 
dear, for I love you so dearly.” 

**Do you love me! I thought—but 
it is no matter now, although I should 
have been so glad if I had known it 
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when I used to think you despised me 
so. I didn’t really turn away the 
poor people, you know, but I kept 
them from worrying the rector until I 
had followed them home and found out 
if they were really worthy of his at- 
tention; and when I found you liked 
Ellinor Winter best I thought I would 
let her have whatever credit I might 
have claimed ; so I wrote her name upon 
the book, and left it for you to see; 
and then I felt so badly that I fancied 
going into that Roman Catholic church 
to ask a little help, as they do. It was 
foolish perhaps, but I didn’t like to go 
to our own lest some one should see 
me. And you thought I was a hypo- 
crite, and soI helped it on; and I al- 
ways said I was Miss Winter every- 
where; and Maurice, I think Ellinor 
likes you, and she is a right good girl, 
and never does improper things like 
me, and—I am so tired—so tired and 
faint !” 

Eighteen months after this Maurice 
Oldfield married Ellinor Winter. Why, 
I do not know except because Mrs, 
Scott still said that it was best fora 
physician to be married, and because 
she was an unexceptionable young 
lady ; and the tepid affection she plain- 
ly cherished for him was preferable to 
utter indifference or to a passionate 
love which he did not want. 

In their betrothal hour she conscien- 
tiously confessed her want of candor 
in accepting praise and admiration for 
charities she had never performed, but 
did not feel quite magnanimous enough 
to disclaim. 

Maurice forgave the want of candor, 
but did not explain the enigma which 
Edith had never solved. 

Neither did she ever know, or even 
wonder, why the only artistic ornament 
of her husband’s study was a panel on 
which was exquisitely painted a bunch 
of barberries; nor did she ever guess 
how many lonely moments he spent 
motionless before that little painting, 
a mournful smile upon his lips, an un- 
wonted dimness in his eyes. 

Jane G. AvsTIN. 
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HAT in the main has happened 

hitherto in transplanting the 
European man to the New England 
soil and climate is well illustrated by 
the writings of Emerson. There is 
greater refinement and sublimation of 
thought, greater clearness and sharp- 
ness of outline, greater audacity of 
statement, but, on the other hand, 
there is a loss of bulk, of unction, of 
adipose tissuc, and shall we say of 
power ? 

Emerson is undoubtedly a master on 
the New England scale—suci a master 
as the land and race are capable of 
producing. He stands out clear and un- 
deniable. The national type, as illus- 
trated by that section of the country, 
is the purest and strongest in him of 
any yet. He can never suffer eclipse. 
Compared with the English or German 
master, he is undoubtedly deficient 
in viscera, in moral and intellectual 
stomach; but on the other hand, he is 
of a fibre and quality hard to match 
in any age or land. From first to last 
he strikes one as something extremely 
pure and compact, like a nut or an egg. 
Great matters and tendencies lie fold- 
ed in him, or rather are summarized 
in his pages. He writes short but 
pregnant chapters on great themes, as 
in his ‘‘ English Traits,” a book like 
rich preserves put up pound for pound, 
a pound of Emerson to every pound of 
John Bull. His chapter on Sweden- 
borg in ‘‘ Representative Men” is a 
good sample of his power to abbreviate 
and restate with added force. His 
mind acts like a sun-lens in gathering 
the cold pale beams of that luminary 
to a focus which warms and stimulates 
the reader in a surprising manner. 
The gist of the whole matter is here; 
and how much weariness and dulness 
and plodding is left out ! 

In fact, Emerson is an essence, a 
condensation; more so, perhaps, than 
any other man who has appeared in 


literature. Nowhere else is there 
such a preponderance of pure state- 
ment, of the very ottar of thought, 
over the bulkier, circumstantial, quali- 
fying, or secondary elements. He 
gives us net results. He is like those 
strong artificial fertilizers. A pinch 
of him is equivalent to a page or two 
of Johnson, and he is pitched many 
degrees higher as an essayist than even 
Bacon. He has had an immediate 
stimulating effect upon all the best 
minds of the country; how dcep or 
lasting this influence will be remains 
to be seen. 

This point and brevity has its con- 
venience and value especially in cer- 
tain fields of literature. One would 
wish to have all his sermons and mcet- 
aphysics in a nutshell; and I by no 
means would wish to watcr Emcrson; 
yet it will not do to lose sight of the 
fact that mass and inertia are indis- 
pensable to the creator. You cannot 
have broad, massive effect, deep lights 
and shade, or a torrent of power, 
with such extreme refinement and con- 
densation. The superphosphates can- 
not take the place of the coarser, 
bulkier fertilizers. Especially in po- 
etry do we require pure thought to be 
well diluted with the human, emo- 
tional qualities. In the writing most 
precious to the race, how little is de- 
finition and intellectual formula, and 
how much is impulse, emotion, will, 
character, blood, chyle, etc. We must 
have liquids and gases and solvents; 
but we get only a modicum of these 
things in Emerson. 

The Emersonian man is nearly all 
head, and condensed and intensified 
at that. He has no proper carnality, 
no commonplace humanity—far less 
than the Wordsworthian or Goethian 
man has, or than Carlyle’s ideal has. 
He must not even laugh or sleep in 
his chair, or in fact for one moment 
cease to be an edifying abstraction. 
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Emerson’s p1ge has more serene as- 
tral beauty than Carlyle’s, but not 
the vivifying heat and the rugged 
strength; and for the reason that his 
extreme ideality, though offset and in 
@ measure corrected by other qualities, 
as I shall presently point out, has not 
the same adequate material basis, the 
same counter-weight of rude, primary 
human qualities. Carlyle does not run 
after those scholarly, poetical abstrac- 
tions, but is entirely absorbed with 
current personalities—with men and 
their doings. 

The antique mind no doubt affords 
the true type of health and wholeness 
in this respect. The Greek could sce, 
and feel, and paint, and carve, and 
speak nothing but emotional man. In 
nature he saw nothing but personality 
—nothing but human or superhuman 
qualities; to him the elements all took 
the human shape. Of that vague, 
spiritual, abstract something which 
we call nature he had no conception. 
He had no sentiment, properly speak- 
but impulse and _ will-power. 


ing, 
And the master minds of the world, 
in proportion to their strength, their 
spinal strength, have approximated to 


this type. Dante, Angelo, Shake- 
speare, Byron, Goethe saw mainly man, 
and him not abstractly, but con- 
eretely. And this is the charm of 
Burns and the glory of Scott. Car- 
lyle has written the best histories and 
biographies of modern times, because 
he sees man with such fierce and stead- 
fast eyes. 

Emerson sees him a'so, but he is not 
interested in him as a man, but mainly 
as a spirit, as a demigod, or as a wit 
or philosopher. 

Emerson’s quality has changed a 
good deal in his later writings. His 
corn is no longer in the milk; it has 
grown hard, and we that read have 
grown hard too. 

He has now ceased to be an expan- 
sive, revolutionary force, but he has 
not ceased to be a writer of extraor- 
dinary gripe and unexpected resources 
of statement. 


His startling piece of advice, 
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“Tlitch your wagon to a star,” is 
typical of the man, as combining the 
most unlike and widely separate qual- 
ities. Because, not less marked than 
his idealism and mysticism is his 
shrewd common sense, his practical 
bent, his definiteness—in fact, the 
sharp New England mould in which he 
is cast. He isthe master Yankee, the 
centennial flower of that thrifty and 
peculiar stock. More especially in his 
later writings and speakings do we 
see the native New England traits— 
the alertness, eagerness, inquisitive- 
ness, thrift, dryness, archness, cau- 
tion, the nervous energy as distin- 
guished from the old English unction 
and vascular force. How he husbands 
himseli—what prudence, what econo- 
my, always spending up, as he says, 
and not down. How alert, how 
attentive; what an inguisitor; al- 
ways ready with some test question, 
with some fact or idea to match 
or verify, ever on the lookout for 
some choice bit of adventure or in- 
formation, or some anecdote that 
has pith and point! No tyro basks 
and takes his ease in his presence, but 
is instantly put on trial and must an- 
swer or be disgraced. He strikes at 
an idea like a falcon at a bird. His 
great fear seems to be lest there be 
some fact or point worth knowing 
that will escape him. He is a close- 
browed miser of the scholar’s gains. 
He turns all values into intellectual 
coin. Every book or person or expe- 
rience is an investment that will or 
will not warrant a good return in 
ideas. He goes to the Radical Club, 
or to the literary gathering, and listens 
with the closest attention to every 
word that is said, in hope that some- 
thing will be said, some word dropped, 
that has the ring of the true metal. 
Apparently he does not permit himself 
a moment’s indifference or inattention. 
His own pride is always to have the 
ready change, to speak the exact and 
proper word, to give to every occasion 
the dignity of wise speech. You are 
bartered with for your best. There is 
no profit in life but in the interchange 
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of ideas, and the chief success is to 
have a head well filled with them. 
Hard cash at that; no paper promises 
satisfy him; he loves the clink and 
glint of the real coin. 

His earlier writings were more flow- 
ing and suggestive and had reference 
to larger problems; but now every- 
thing has got weighed and stamped 
and converted into the medium of wise 
and scholarly conversation. It is of 
great value; these later essays are so 
many bags of genuine coin, which it 
has taken a lifetime to hoard; not all 
gold, but all good and the fruit of 
wise industry and economy. 

I know of no other writing that 
offers such a bribe to the mind in the 
shape of vivid, strongly stamped me- 
dallion-like sayings and distinctious. 
There is a perpetual refining and re- 
coining of the current wisdom of life 
and conversation. It is the old gold, 
or silver, or copper, but how bright 
and new it looks in his pages. Every 
sentence has a distinct ring and is to 
the mind like a raised figure to the 
eye, or a piece of money to the hand. 
Emerson loves facts, things, objects, 
as the workman his tools. He makes 
everything serve. The stress of ex- 
pression is so great that he bends the 
most obdurate elements to his pur- 
pose; as the bird, under her keen ne- 
cessity, weaves the most contrary and 
diverse materials into her nest. He 
seems to like best material that isa 
little refractory; it makes his page 
more piquant and stimulating. With- 
in certain limits he loves roughness, 
but not to the expense of harmony. 
He has a wonderful hardiness and 
push. Where else in literature is 
there a mind, moving in so rare a me- 
dium, that gives one such a sense of 
tangible resistance and force? It is a 
principle in mechanics that velocity is 
twice as great as mass: double your 
speed, and you double your heat, 
though you halve your weight. In 
like manner this body we are consider- 
ing is not the largest, but its speed is 
great, and the intensity of its impact 
with objects and experience is almost 
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without parallel. Everything about a 
man like Emerson is important. I 
find his phrenology and physiognomy 
more than ordinarily typical and sug- 
gestive. Look at his picture there— 
large strong features on a small face 
and head—no blank spaces; all given 
up to expression; a high predaceous 
nose, a sinewy brow, a massive benev- 
olent chin. In most men there is 
more face than feature, but here there 
is a vast deal more feature than face 
and a corresponding alertness and em- 
phasis of character. Indeed, the man 
is made after this fashion. He is all 
type; his expression is transcendent. 
Iiis mind has the hands pronounced 
anatomy, its cords and sinews and 
multiform articulations and processes, 
its opposing and coérdinating powers. 
If his brain is small, its texture is fine 
and its convolutions deep. There 
have been broader and more catholic 
natures, but few so towering and au- 
dacious in expression and so rich in 
characteristic traits. 


Every scrap and 
shred of him is important and related. 
Like the strongly aromatic herbs and 
simples—sage, mint, wintergreen, sas- 
safras—the least part carries the flavor 


of the whoie. Is there one indiffer- 
ent, or equivocal, or unsympathizing 
drop of blood in him? Where he is 
at all he is entirely—nothing extempo- 
raneous; his most casual word seems 
to have laid in pickle a long time, and 
is saturated through and through with 
the Emersonian brine. Indeed, so 
pungent and penetrating is his quali- 
ty, that even his quotations seem more 
than half his own. 

He is aman who occupies every inch 
of his rightful territory; he is there in 
proper person to the fartherest bound. 
Not every man is himself and his best 
self at all times, and to his finger 
points. Many great characters, per- 
haps the greatest, have more or less 
neutral or waste ground. You must 
penetrate a distance before you reach 
the real quick. Or there is a good 
wide margin of the commonplace 
which is sure to put them on good 
terms with the mass of their fellow 
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citizens. And one would think Emer- 
son could afford to relax a little; that 
he had earned the right to a dull page 
or two now and then. The second 
best or third best word sometimes 
would make us appreciate his first best 
all the more. Even his god-father 
Plato nods occasionally, but Emer- 
son’s good breeding will not for a mo- 
ment permit such a slight to the read- 
er as that. 

Emerson’s peculiar quality is very 
subtle, but very sharp, and firm, and 
unmistakable. It is not analagous to 
the commoner, slower going elements, 
as heat, air, fire, water, etc., but is 
nearer akin to that elusive but potent 
something we call electricity. It is 
abrupt, freaky, unexpected, and al- 
Ways communicates a little wholesome 
shock. It darts this way and that, 
and connects the far and the near in 
every line. There is always a leaping 


thread of light, and there is always a 
kind of answering peal or percussion. 
With what quickness and suddenness 


extremes are brought together! The 
reader is never prepared for what is to 
come next; the spark will most likely 
leap from some source or fact least 
thought of. His page seldom glows 
and burns, but there is a never ceasing 
crackling and discharge of moral and 
intellectual force into the mind. 

His chief weapon, and one that he 
never lays down, is identical with that 
of the great wits; namely, surprise. 
The point of his remark or idea is al- 
Ways sprung upon the reader, never 
quietly laid before him. He has a 
mortal dread of tameness and flatness, 
and would make the very water we 
drink bite the tongue. 

He has been from the first a speaker 
and lecturer, and his style has been 
largely modelled according to the de- 
mand of those sharp, heady New Eng- 
land audiences for ceaseless intellectu- 
al friction and chafing. Hence every 
sentence is braided hard, and more or 
less knotted, and though of silk, makes 
the mind tingle. He startles by over- 
statement, by understatement, by par- 
adox, by antithesis, and by synthesis. 
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Into every sentence enters the unex- 
pected—the congruous leaping from 
the incongruous, the high coming 
down, the low springing up, likeness, 
relation suddenly coming into view 
where before was only difference or an- 
tagonism. How he delights to bring 
the reader up with a short turn, to im- 
pale him on a knotty point, to explode 
one of his verbal bombshells under his 
very nose. Yet there is no trickery 
or rhetorical legerdemain. His heroic 
fibre always saves him. 

The language in which Taine de- 
scribes Bacon applies with even more 
force to Emerson: 

‘** Bacon,” he says, ‘‘is a producer of 
conceptions and of sentences. The 
matter being explored, he says to us: 
‘Such it is; touch it not on that side; 
it must be approached from the other.’ 
Nothing more; no proof, no effort to 
convince; he affirms, and nothing 
more; he has thought in the manner of 
artists and poets, and he speaks after 
the manner of prophets and seers, 
‘Cogita el visa’—this title of one of 
his books might be the title of all. 
His process is that of the creators; it 
is intuition, not reasoning. —— 
There is nothing more hazardous, 
more like fantasy, than this mode of 
thought when it is not checked by 
natural and good strong common 
sense, This common sense, which is a 
kind of natural divination, the stable 
equilibrium of an intellect always grav- 
itating to the true like the needle to 
the north pole, Bacon possesses in the 
highest degree. He has a preéminent- 
ly practical, even an utilitarian mind.” 

It is important to know that Emer- 
son comes of a long line of clergymen; 
that the blood in his veins has been 
teaching, and preaching, and think- 
ing, and growing austere these many 
generations. One wonders that it is 
still so bounding and strong, so red 
with iron and quick with oxygen. 
But in him seems to be illustrated one 
of those rare cases in the genealogy of 
families where the best is carried for- 
ward each time and steadily recruited 
and intensified. It does not seem pos- 
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sible for any man to become just what 
Emerson is from the stump, though 
perhaps great men have been the fruit 
of one generation; but there is a qual- 
ity in him, an aroma of fine manners, 
a propriety, a chivalry in the blood 
that dates back, and has been refined 
and transmitted many times. Power 
is born with a man, and is always first 
hand, but culture, genius, noble in- 
stincts, gentle manners, etc., or the 
easy capacity for these things, may be, 
and to a greater or lesser extent are, 
the contribution of the past. Emer- 
son’s culture is radical and antenatal, 
and never fails him. The virtues of all 
those New England ministers and all 
those tomes of sermons are in this cas- 
ket. One fears sometimes that he has 
been too much clarified, or that there 
is not enough savage grace or original 
viciousness and grit in him to save him. 
How he hates the roysterers, and all 
the rank, turbulent human passions, 
and is chilled by the thought that per- 
haps after all Shakespeare lead a vul- 
gar life ! 


When Tyndall was here he showed 
us how the dark, coarse, invisible heat 
rays could be strained out of the spec- 
trum; or in other words, that every 
solar beam was weighted with a vast, 
nether, invisible side, which made it a 
lever of tremendous power in organic 


nature. After some such analogy one 
sees how the highest order of power in 
the intellectual world draws upon and 
is nourished by those rude, primitive, 
barbaric human qualities that our cul- 
ture and pietism tend to cut off and 
strain out. Our culture has its eye on 
the other end of the spectrum, where 
the fine violet and indigo rays are; 
but all the lifting, rounding, fructify- 
ing powers of the system are in the 
coarse, dark rays—the black devil—at 
the base. The angel of light is yoked 
with the demon of darkness, and the 
pair create and sustain the world. 

In rare souls like Emerson, the fruit 
of extreme culture, it is inevitable that 
at least some of the heat rays should 
be lost, and we miss them especially 
when we contrast him with the elder 
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masters. The elder masters did not 
seek to get rid of the coarse or vulgar 
in human life, but royally accepted it, 
and struck their roots into it, and drew 
from it sustenance and power; but 
there is an ever present suspicion that 
Emerson prefers the saints to the sin- 
ners; prefers the prophets and seers to 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Dante. In- 
deed it is to be distinctly stated and 
emphasized, that Emerson is essential- 
ly a priest, and that the key to all he 
has said and written is to be found in 
the fact that his point of view is not 
that of the acceptor, the creator— 
Shakespeare’s point of view—but that 
of the refiner and selector—the priests’ 
point of view. He described his own 
state rather than that of mankind 
when he said, ‘‘ the human mind stands 
ever in perplexity, demanding intel- 
lect, demanding sanctity, impatient 
equally of each without the other.” 
Much surprise has been expressed in 
literary circles in this country that 
Emerson has not followed up his first 
off-hand endorsement of Walt Whit- 
man with fuller and more deliberate 
approval of that poet, but has rather 
taken the opposite tack. But the 
wonder is that he should have been 
carried off his fect at all in the manner 
he was, and it must have been no or- 
dinary breeze that did it. Emerson 
shares with his contemporaries the vast 
preponderance of the critical and dis- 
cerning intellect over the fervid, man- 
ly qualities and faith. His power of 
statement is enormous; his scope of 
being is not enormous. In other 
words, like so many others, he has not 
the courage and backbone to face the 
demon he has the sorcery to conjure 
up. Put those fine, brave words of 
his about the poet of the modern or 
about self-reliance into a concrete real- 
ity; give those ideas body and will to 
match, and behold what towers before 
you! Behold what those pretty acorns 
have come to! The poet of the mod- 
ern will be no shining abstraction 
when he comes; not the moon or the 
star so bright and pretty off there, but 
better than that, the terrible, fruitful 
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earth here under foot, so common, so 
near, and yet so mysterious and grand. 

Emerson has his difficulties with all 
the poets. [omer is too literal, Mil- 
ton too literary, and there is too much 
of the whooping savage in Whitman. 
He seems to think the real poet is yet 
to appear; a poet on new terms, the 
econciler, the poet-priest—one who 
shall unite the whiteness and purity of 
the saint with the power and unction 
of the sinner; one who shall bridge 
the chasm between Shakespeare and 
St. John. For when our Emerson gets 
on his highest horse, which he does 
only on two or three occasions, he 
finds Shakespeare only a half man, and 
that it would take Plato and Menu 
and Moses and Jesus to complete him. 
Shakespeare, he says, rested with the 
symbol, with the festal beauty of the 
world, and did not take the final step, 
and explore the essence of things, and 
ask, ‘*‘ Whence? What? and Whither?” 
He was not wise for himself; he did 
not lead a beautiful, saintly life, but 
ate, and drank, and revelled, and afiili- 
ated with all manner of persons, and 


quaffed the cup of life with gusto and 
relish. The elect, spotless souls will 
always look upon the heat and uncon- 
scious optimism of the great poct with 


deep regret. But if man would not 
become emasculated, if human life is 
tocontinue, we must cherish the coarse 
as well as the fine, the root as weil as 
the top and flower. The poct-pricst 
in the Emersonian sense has never yet 
appeared, and what reason have we to 
expect him? The poet means life, the 
whole of life—all your ethics and phil- 
osophies, and essences and reason of 
things, in vital play and fusion, 
clothed with form and color, and 
throbbing with passion; the pricst 
means a part, a thought, a precept; he 
means suppression, expurgation, death. 
To have gone further than Shake- 
speare did would have been to cease 
to be a poct and become a mystic or 
seer. 

Yet it would be absurd to say, asa 
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leading British literary journal recent- 
ly did, that Emerson is nota poet. He 
has written plenty of lines that are as 
melodious as the hum of a wild bee in 
the air—chords of wild vanishing 
music, 

Undoubtedly his is, on the whole, a 
bloodless kind of poctry. It suggests 
the pale gray matter of the cerebrum 
rather than flesh and bleod. Mr. Wm. 
Rossetti has made a suggestive remark 
about him. He is not so essentially a 
poct, says this critic, as he is a Druid 
that wanders among the bards and 
strikes the harp with even more than 
bardic stress. 

Not in the poetry of any of his con- 
temporaries is there such a burden of 
tbe mystery of things, or such round 
windharp tones, lines so tense and re- 
sonant, and blown upon by a breeze 
from the highest heaven of thought. 
In certain respects he has gone beyond 
any other. He has gone beyond the 
symbol to the thing signified. He has 
emptied poetic forms of their meaning 
and made poetry of that. Me would 
fain cut the world up into stars to 
shine in the intellectual firmament. 
He is more and he is less than the best. 

He stands among other poets like a 
pine tree amid a forest of oak and ma- 
ple. He seems to belong to another 
race, and to other climes and condi- 
tions. He is great in one direction, up; 
no dancing leaves, but rapt needles; 
never abandonment, never a tossing 
and careering, never an avalanche of 
emotion; the same in sun and snow, 
scattering his cones, and with night 
and obscurity amid his branches. Ue 
is moral first and last, and it is through 
his impassioned and poetic treatment 
of the moral law that he gains such an 
ascendency over his reader. He says, 
as for other things he makes poctry of 
them, but the moral law makes poetry 
of him. He sees in the world only the 
ethical, but he sees it through the «xs- 
thetic faculty. Hence his page has the 
double charm of the beautiful and the 
good. 

Joun Burrovuaue. 
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NUMBER of schemes for lessen- 
ing taxation are now under pub- 
lic discussion, and though few of them 
have yet been offered to the considera- 
tion of Congress, it is beyond doubt 
that the great cry at Washington is 
‘*reduction.” Reduction of expenses 
is always a wise measure if there has 
been extravagance, but it is equally 
true that crippling a nation is not wise, 
and some of the projects that are said 
to be in embryo seem to have this ten- 
dency. Such at first sight appears to be 
the proposition of Mr. Springer to cut 
down the Army to 10,000 men. That 
motion we now propose to discuss, 
Our military service has always 
been remarkable for the entire absence 
of anything like a desire to perpetuate 
and extend its power. Army men have 
been in advance of civilians in re- 
trenching the military force, and West 


Point, instead of breeding a military 
autocracy or aristocracy, has shown 
that the most unselfish patriotism is 


taught within its walls, Ten years 
ago a million men were on our rolls, 
but no sooner was the end of the war 
certain than the Army leaders ar- 
ranged for a disbandment in the most 
expeditious manner. Three hundred 
thousand men were mustered out each 
month. The Army did it as a matter 
of course, and the people looked on it 
as a matter of course. Since that time 
there have been several successive re- 
ductions, and Army men have led the 
way in them all, except perhaps the 
last one. The Army feeling was that 
our military force should be about 
80,000 men, but when Congress finally 
fixed it in 1870 at 25,000 there was no 
compiaint. 

We cannot form a just conception 
of the true relation of the Army to the 
nation without a comparison between 
it and the national militia, or number 
of persons able to bear arms. The 
census of 1870 showed that our re- 


sources in men are of the first magni- 
tude: 


The entire male population was 
Liable to military duty (18—45 years)... 
Male citizens 


The rapid reduction of the Army 
from its war footing is best shown by 
the following statement of its strength 
in successive years: 

Actual strength of the Army in 


19,493,565 
7,570,487 


Tbe number of troops furnished by 
2,653,062 
This includes many hundred thousand 
re-enlistments, and the number of 
individuals in service cannot be 
known, or even fairly estimated. 
Number of soldiers on the rolls May 1, 
1,000,516 
Available for active duty May 1, 1864.. 662,345 
Actual strength of Army September 
30, 1866 : 
Regulars (including 1,000 Indian 
Scouts) 39,545 
Volunteers (June 30) 


Actual strength of Army Sept. 30, 1867 
1868 


62,934 
56,815 
48,081 
37,358 
29,485 
28,698 
. 29,629 
28,806 
This is the strength of the force in- 
cluding the retired officers, staff, En- 
gineer Corps, Signal Corps, and Mili- 
tary Academy. It shows that our 
military force now draws— 
From the total male population 
From the males liable to military duty... 
From the male citizens 
This shows how great a difference 
exists between foreign armies and ours. 
Abroad the force constantly under arms 
is so great that its maintenance is a 
heavy burden, and the loss of indus- 
trial labor is of still greater impor- 
tance. Here the latter item is not 
worth consideration. In every popu- 
lation there is a certain proportion of 
persons whose temperament is so ex- 
actly suited to Army life that they are 
out of place in any other occupation. 
Our Army is probably not large enough 
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to include all or even the majority of 
this class. Were we to disband it, 
the public tranquillity and all other 
conditions remaining as they now are, 
we should probably find that a large 
proportion of men who are now good 
soldiers, temperate and industrious, 
would Secome a burden to the com- 
munity. Talk as short-sighted men 
will of the heavy burdens the country 
is now said to be staggering under, it is 
probable that any serious change in the 
strength of the Army would in part 
have the effect of shifting the public 
expenditure from a useful to a useless 
footing. 

To support this force during 1875- 
76, and to carry on various public 
works, Congress has appropriated the 
sum of $40,630,657. The largeness of 
this sum gives the idea of a very cost- 
ly service, and no doubt leads some to 
suppose that very great economies can 
be gained by cutting down the Army. 
But this is not true. The War Depart- 
ment is one of the fundamental divi- 
sions of the Government, and it is con- 
tinually directed by Congress to un- 
dertake work which has nothing to do 
with the defence of the country. More 
than this, we are now discussing the 
reduction of the Army as a question by 
itself. As to permanent fortifications, 
the propriety of extending them and 
keeping what we already have in or- 
der is a subject which would be en- 
tirely unaffected by the disbandment 
of a fewregiments. The people may 
or may not decide to invest more 
money in permanent works of defence, 
but do not let us confuse such items as 
this with the cost of the Army. 

Our Army contains two great divi- 
sions—the staff and the line. The 
former conducts all the business of the 
force, such as buying and distributing 
supplies and paying the troops. It is 
also charged with all the extra-mili- 
tary work to which we have alluded, 
such as carrying on the works for im- 
proving harbor and river navigation, 
the Signal Service, and the Military 
Academy. The line is composed of 
10 regiments of cavalry, 5 of artillery, 
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and 25 of infantry, and forms that 
force which people usually have in 
mind when they refer to ‘the Army.” 
The schemes which have been present- 
ed for reducing the force affect the 
line entirely or principally, and to as- 
certain what economy can be effected 
by reduction, it is first necessary to es- 
timate the cost of this branch of the 
service. 

The Adjutant-General reports that 
by the latest returns the whole force 
contained 25,910 men, distributed as 
follows: 

Ee ees . 1,458 


Non-commissioned staff unattached 255 
Military Academy, Professors, 8; 


2,970 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry... .21,098 
1,603 
230 


The cost of the whole service for 


Of this the departments not military 


Signal Service. . $694,653 
River and Harbor Works. ....7,227,250 
War Department 1,219,237 
Miscellaneous..... eaeeenii 2,185,668 


11,326,808 


Leaving for military establishment. ...$29,308,954 
Of this the following expenditures 

are independent of the line : 
Arsenals and Fortifications. . $1,242,165 


Cost of the line 
Distributed as follows : 


234,370 


$23,667,294 


It is necessary to explain that the 
amounts charged to the staff, Engineer 
Corps, Ordnance Corps, Academy, 
cavalry, artillery, infantry, and In- 
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dian scouts, are only approximations 
to the truth. It is not difficult to cal- 
culate how much of the appropriation 
for subsistence is chargeable to each, 
but the Quartermaster-General’s dis- 
bursement of nearly thirteen millions 
is a different matter. The amount 
chargeable to each arm depends upon 
where its members are posted. Usually 
a cavalry regiment requires more trans- 
portation than an infantry regiment. 
But it might cost more to maintain an 
infantry company on the Staked Plains 
than a cavalry company at Laramie. 
The expenses of the Quartermaster- 
General's department have accordingly 
been divided by counting each man in 
the cavalry, artillery, and Indian 
scouts as three, in the staff and Infantry 
as one, and leaving out the Engineers 
and Ordnance Corps. The ‘ miscella- 
neous” in the column of expenses for 
the active force is not large enough to 
need explanation. The ‘ miscella- 


neous” in the ‘‘ departments not mili- 
tary ’ includes unsettled accounts of 


the late war, such as bounties $302, 111, 
refunded to States $250,000, publica- 
tion of records $50,000, and national 
cemeteries $207,750; Centennial Ex- 
hibition $133,000, Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Home $154,604, arming the Mili- 
tia $200,000, geographical surveys 
$60,000, and similar items that do not 
depend upon the size of the Army. 
The large amount charged to the staff 
will be examined hereafter. 

The great point reached in this 
analysis of the War Department ex- 
penses is that the active military force 
costs about $24,000,000 ayear. This 
is the only item that would be affected 
by a reduction of the Army, as that 
phrase is ordinarily understood. Ev- 
ery one knows that a small service is 
proportionately more expensive than a 
large one. In 1860 our little force of 
12,931 men had a total appropriation 
of $17,285,000, of which about $13,- 
000,000 may be put down to the active 
service, mustering about 11,900 officers 
and men. This is about $1,100 per 
man, at a time when pay was lower 
and transportation much shorter and 
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less costly than now, when the active 
Army, as here distinguished, costs 
about $1,000 per man. 

It is not to be expected that a reduc- 
tion in the active Army will produce 
anything like a corresponding saving 
in our military expenses. A reduction 
in the line would leave about $17,- 
000,000 unaffected, and of the $23,- 
667,294 which the line costs, the most 
expensive items, such as transporta- 
tion to distant posts, would not be 
greatly reduced, for it is just these 
frontier posts that must be maintained. 
The item of transportation would also 
be kept up by the fact that the move- 
ment of troops is greater in a small 
army than in a large one. The pay 
would not decrease proportionately, be- 
cause the proportion of officers would 
be greater, and the ranks would con- 
tain all the long-service and re-enlisted 
men, who are wisely retained in the 
Army by a somewhat higher pay. 

We may safely disregard such wild 
suggestions as the reduction of the 
force to 10,000 or 15,000 men; but for 
the sake of illustration let us calculate 
what would be the saving if another 
proposition that has been mentioned 
were carried out; namely, to disband 
2 regiments of cavalry, 1 of artillery, 
and 5 of infantry. The reduction 
would stand about as follows: 


8,505 


This estimate is considerably in ex- 
cess of the truth, for it assumes that 
the transportation, pay, and otheritems 
would all be reduced proportionately, 
which, as just explained, is not true. 
A nearer estimate would place more 
than one-quarter of the items in the 
non-reducible list, and the saving 
would be cut down to at most $3,000, - 
000. This is equivalent to a saving of 
101-3 per cent. in the military ex- 
penses by a reduction of 18 per cent. in 
the active force. The reason why the 
proportionate saving is so much less 
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than the proportionate cost will be 
made plain by an examination of the 
Army as it is distributed over the 
States and Territories. 

The country is divided into four mil- 
itary divisions, most of which are so 
large as to require subdivision into de- 
partments. The military geographical 
unit is the post. The Adjutant-Gene- 
ral reports that at the close of the last 
fiscal year (June 30, 1875) the Army 
was distributed through these divi- 
sions as follows: 


Commander. 
Div. of the Mo....Lt. Gen. Sheridan 
“« Atl’ntic..Maj. Gen. Hancock 20 
” “ Pacific..Maj. Gen. Schofield 34 
“ South...Maj. Gen. McDowell 19 


168 22,448 
The first of these is the most impor- 
tant. With the Division of the Pacific 
it covers the only field where military 
operations, strictly speaking, are like- 
ly to take place. This is the country 
of the Indian tribes and Mexican ma- 
rauders, the scene of constant military 
expeditions, the only school of the 
American soldier, It is the point to 
which we must constantly turn our at- 
tention in considering the Army ques- 
tion, for it contains 80 per cent. of the 
active military force, and absorbs 
more than 80 per cent. of the money 
that service costs. The following 
analysis of the appropriations for the 
Quartermaster’s department shows 
this: 
Military Div. of the a 


087,786 
«Po Fos ane ¢ 85-5 per ct 


721,617 8.0 
AtI'ntic. 569,530 6.5 


9,037,359 100 


“ “ “ 


South.. 


Depots and Arsenals 

This analysis of the Quartermaster’s 
expenses must not be taken as a cor- 
rect proportion for all the military ap- 
propriations. The cost of active mili- 
tary operations falls mainly in the dis- 
tant and thinly settled departments; 
but permanent works are mostly con- 
structed in the thickly settled districts, 
and these works absorb nearly one 
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third of the sums charged to the mili- 
tary service. 

The country covered by the two 
Divisions of the Missouri and the 
Pacific contains 2, 199,820 square miles, 
without counting any of the States 
along the Mississippi river, and each 
one of our gallant defenders in that 
region accordingly mounts guard over 
about 150 square miles of territory. If 
any change is to be made in the Army, it 
behooves Congress to settle once for all 
just how much howling wilderness one 
strong arm can protect; then put the 
Army on that basis and keep it there. 
The population is close on 2,000,000, 
or one to the square mile. Aside from 
iron and coal, it forms the mining re- 
gion par excellence of this continent. 
It promises to send us a hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold and silver 
this year, and within the last twenty- 
six years it has contributed, in bullion 
alone, the huge sum of $1,426,800,000 
to our national wealth. 

From our active Army the great 
West receives 17,077 men, or nearly 80 
per cent. The entire line of the sea- 
coast and northern boundary east of 
the great lakes, a line probably about 
11,000 miles long, is occupied by 5,371 
men. This line contains the numerous 
and costly works built to prevent the 
occupation of the country by a foreign 
enemy, 40 in number, and therefore 
garrisoned by about 130 men each. 
This distribution of the Army is a suf- 
ficient answer to the charges which 
have occasionally been made, of a mil- 
itary occupation of the South in the 
interests of a political party. A mili- 
tary force of 3,327 men, distributed 
mainly on the seacoast and in moun- 
tain districts, in 33 detached posts, 
cannot be considered a formidable 
demonstration toward States which 
contain a population of 10,632,162 per- 
sons. Assertions like these are mere 
snarls which show how completely the 
Army question is stripped of all en- 
tangling complications, and how wide 
must be the search that can discover 
any argument for its reduction but the 
argument of cost. 
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In fact the Army finds its work in 
the South almost as laborious as at the 
frontier posts, and without the com- 
pensation which real military opera- 
tions afford the soldier. ‘‘Still hunt- 
ing,” or the breaking up of illicit dis- 
tilleries, is one of its principal occupa- 
tions, for the troops stationed at posts 
in the interior are in fact in the ser- 
vice of the Treasury Department. This 
is constabulary work, and though it is 
faithfully performed, it is offensive 
both to officers and men. But it isa 
duty that cannot be shirked, and if 
the military force is reduced beyond a 
certain point, the Government will be 
compelled to supply its place with a 
civil constabulary. Such a measure 
would probably be more unpopular 
than a partial disbandment would be 
popular. 

Here we are brought to the question 
which is the foremost one that is em- 
bodied in all this discussion of Army 
reduction. Is the Army larger than 
is needed? When that is answered 
the question of a more economical 
management will be in place. To 
reach a decision we must first survey 
the work imposed upon the force, and 
we shall find the active Army distrib- 
uted about as follows: 

1. On the Pacific coast 

2. On the Northern frontier................ 2,709 
3. On the Atlantic coast.................... 1,958 
4. On the Gulf coast 187 
5. On the Mexican frontier ................ 2,335 
6. In the Western Interior 


7. In the Southern Interior 
8. En route to various points 


The remainder of the force under pay is em- 
ployed in service which removes it from 
the “‘ active force," as here distinguish- 
ed. Itis: 

Military Academy 

West Point detachments 

Signal Service...... 

SAC RRRPES. | IEP RR Eee 

Unaccounted for (mainly staff) 


In this table the posts more than one 
degree from the coast or frontier are 
counted as interior posts. 

The Pacific coast is 2,281 miles long; 
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the northern frontier is 3,303 miles; 
the Atlantic coast, 6,861 miles; the 
Gulf coast, 3,467 miles, and the Mexi- 
can frontier, 1,456 miles. Here are 
17,368 miles of boundary, without 
counting Alaska, and over the whole 
of this smuggling and other violations 
of law are going on, or are repressed 
only by the force civil and military 
kept on it. The latter amounts to 
8,922 men, the land boundaries re- 
quiring more than half this force. 

These figures are presented in pre- 
ference to making a verbal demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the active Army 
has already been reduced to the lowest 
point that is consistent with the pub- 
lic welfare. Were there any public 
feeling to the contrary, we might have 
chosen a less concise mode of exami- 
nation. But the feeling among the peo- 
ple, as expressed through the public 
press, appears to be altogether opposed 
to a reduction of the military force. 
For some months one of the New York 
papers has called upon Congress to 
disband 15,000 men; but the entire ab- 
sence of response to the cry, though 
frequently repeated, and the positive 
ridicule with which some papers have 
received the introduction of a bill to 
this effect in Congress, is sufficient evi- 
dence that it does not have the sup- 
port of the people. 

In fact, the memory of our appalling 
errors in the beginning of our late war 
is too green. There may be some 
Congressman who is too young to re- 
member how bitterly the nation then 
thought of its previous parsimony in 
military preparation. But the $30,- 
000,000 we are yearly paying for pen- 
sions, and must continue to pay fora 
generation to come, and the thousands 
of families who might not have been 
bereaved if we had known better how 
to make war, are evidence enough to 
this people that the shirking of a just 
duty cannot be profitable. 

Leaving out the cost of the Signal 
Service,and other items strictly belong- 
ing to the civil list, it is evident that 
our military establishment costs about 
$59,000,000 a year. Thirty millions 
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we pay in pensions, as the cost of our 
old follies, and twenty-nine millions 
we are laying out in the hope of pre- 
venting a repetition of that disaster, 
as well as for the purpose of maintain- 
ing present peace. 

Though we have no great army to 
maintain, we have a small one, for two 
reasons. War comes to every nation 
at intervals, and it must be prepared 
for by establishing permanent works 
at numerous places on the coast and 
frontier. These forts require men to 
guard them, and as the construction 
of military works and the conduct of 
military operations are matters which 
require especial drill and instruction, 
extending through many years, it is 
also necessary to keep up a force of 
trained soldiers who will know what 
to do when war comes, and who can 
form the instructors and example of the 
people at large. Were our needs con- 
fined to these two requirements, it is 
quite possible that the force sufficient 
for these purposes would also be able 


to meet any emergency of popular dis- 


content or local rebellion against 
which every government must be pre- 
pared. The Army is the constabulary 
of the national Government. 

But a force merely sufficient to an- 
swer these requirements is not enough 
for us. Our country contains not only 
vast regions not yet covered by the 
population, and where the lawless may 
easily gather and convert themselves 
into active banditti, but also the still 
formidable remnants of the aborigines 
from whom we have wrested this 
country of our habitation. They are 
formidable not because they can cope 
with us in fair war, but because they 
have frequently been, and can be again, 
the terror of those of our people who 
live in or near the region they occupy; 
a population numbering some hundred 
thousands of families. The presence 
of more than three hundred thousand 
predaceous savages is not to be neg- 
lected, however broken their original 
power may be. 

This wilderness of ours is an area of 
vast extent. It forms nearly one-half 
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of our whole country, and though a 
desert for the most part, it contains 
scattered communities, whose peaceful 
existence is of immense national im- 
portance. They collect the gold and sil- 
ver which are the staple of our coin- 
age, and their relations to the require- 
ments of the national Government were 
found to be so important at a critical 
period in our history, that we cheer- 
fully expended more than a hundred 
million dollars to build a railroad to 
them, threading the most important 
of them on it, like golden beads on a 
necklace. 

Nor is the mining industry the only 
important relation this wilderness 
maintains to our Government. It is 
now our ‘‘ West.” For two hundred 
and fifty years we have been moving 
westward. The ability to do so has 
been the most powerful preventive of 
crime in this country, for crime is 
most rampant in crowded communities. 
It is this very ‘‘ West” that has at- 
tracted the eager glances and longing 
hopes of foreigners for the last fifty 
years. The ‘‘ West” is the magnet 
that has drawn immigrants from every 
quarter of the world. 

This state of feeling cannot be kept 
up unless our Government maintains 
peace and security in this section and 
its borders. It has taken great pains 
to spread correct information abroad 
concerning this part of the country. 
It has negotiated important treaties 
designed to protect and encourage the 
inflowing population. But nothing 
else that it has ever done has matched 
the effect produced by the thorough 
military occupation of that region. 
Security to life and property are a sine 
qué non if we would invite foreigners 
to our country. 

It is the Army which has maintained 
this security. Eight-tenths of the ac- 
tive force is posted there, and they are 
so scattered that the average force at 
each post is only 150 men. We do not 
mean to say that the regions over 
which our scouting parties range are 
the very acres which are in such re- 
quest among the Germans and other 





eager would-be landholders. It would 
be a poor disposition of a military 
force to place it only in the country 
which forms the temptation to marau- 
ders, when it might be distributed di- 
rectly among the expected disturbers. 
It is not Arizona, and Colorado, and 
Wyoming only that the troops station- 
ed there protect. Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, 
and all the other States benefit by 
the presence of the troops in those dis- 
tant Territories; for the conditions on 
which they have thriven are depen- 
dent upon the military order maintain 
ed in the country which is the home of 
Indians and the resort of dissolute 
white men. 

It would be mere foily to leave the 
extreme West unprotected. Not only 
its own great bullion product, but also 
the very much larger crop product of 
the States further East, is dependent 
upon the preservation of good order in 
the region under the care of the Army. 
Disorder there would cut off the first 
and hinder the collection of laborers to 
gather the other. 

In the extreme West the miners work 
in security because the Army protects 
them. The Indians wear out their 
barbarism in the peace which is the 
only boon we can force upon them 
from our educated civilization. Re- 
move the Army, and these two commu- 
nities would prey on each other. Ari- 
zona and New Mexico both contain 
mining fields of great value, and both 
are to-day made almost unproductive 
by the difficulty of repressing Indian 
hostilities. On the other side we 
should have such occurrences as the 
Sand Creek massacre, where the fight- 
ing parson, ‘‘Colonel” Chivington, 
taught a band of Indians in one hour 
of early dawn, that the Army is the 
savage’s only protector. 

These are some of the mere matter- 
of-fact reasons why an army is neces- 
sary to a people who know how to 
govern themselves so well that the 
presence of a great military force is 
not needed to control them. We have 
omitted all that might be said on the 
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ground of enlarged perception of a na- 
tion’s duties and dangers. These ar- 
guments have been brought forward 
not for the purpose of maintaining the 
need of a military establishment, but 
to serve as a basis for the conclusions 
we are about to draw. 

We can now take up each depart- 
ment or arm of the service, and esti- 
mate the possibility of making reduc- 
tions in it. As through the former 
part of this article, the desirability of 
economy will be assumed, and the only 
question will be what is real economy 
and what is injurious parsimony. 

The Staff.—Our Army is now officer- 
ed by men in whom the nation has 
great confidence, and who are patriotic 
and sensible men. General Sherman 
is our military leader, and he told the 
New England Society, only a month 
ago, that he had earned his living in 
civil pursuits before the war, and 
could do it again. In saying this he 
faced one of the fundamental prob- 
lems in this question: Shall the pro- 
cess of reduction be applied to the 
staff or the line? The country will 
never see men like Sherman, Sheridan, 
Schofield, and the other generals sent 
off to pick up employment where they 
can find it. Their presence is like a 
policy of insurance against damage by 
fire. We might save $50,000 by dis- 
missing them, but only by assuming a 
certain risk, the insurance upon which 
we at present value at that sum. But 
these high officers are not the whole 
staff. The organization and cost of 
that branch of the service is as follows: 





Departments. 
General Officers. . 
Adjutant-General 
Inspector-General 
Military Justice. . 
Quarter master- 

Gene 
Subsistence 
Medical (Contract 
Surgeons, 175).. 
Pay 

rineer Corps.. 
Ordnance Corps. . 
Post Chaplains... 
Signal Service.... 
Mili Academy, 
West Point 


| Cost 
.| Enlisted. | (Estim’t’d) 


$119,000 
111,300 
30,500 
4,400 


860,000 
110,500 


1,256,496 
173.100 
364,446 

1,097,434 

538.000 
694,653 








402,561 
2,054 $4,807,390 
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This is not the official classification, 
but the West Point detachments are 
here treated as a force necessarily 
withdrawn from the general service, 
and kept at one point for the purpose 
of maintaining a standard of drill in 
the service. The amounts charged to 
each department are obtained by the 
very unsatisfactory process of adding 
to the pay 18 per cent. for long service 
allowance; and joining to this what- 
ever charges for subsistence, supplies, 
or construction can be found in the 
annual estimates for appropriations. 
It is impossible to say how much the 
several staff departments should be 
charged for transportation, etc. The 
reader will therefore please under- 
stand that these figures are quite open 
to criticism, and are only a rough ap- 
proximation. No one outside the of- 
fices at Washington can make even a 
fair estimate, and it is doubtful if they 
could furnish a correct one. Still, on 


this basis, it is evident that very little 
economy is practicable in the depart- 
ments of the General Staff, Adjutant- 
General, Inspector-General, and Mili- 


tary Justice, the total outlay for them 
being $295, 200. 

The Quartermaster-General, the 
Commissary of Subsistence, and the 
Paymaster-General require $643,600, 
and here too it is doubtful whether any 
considerable economy can be effected. 

The Medical Department.—The es- 
timates for this service are very large, 
and the force employed is equally ex- 
tensive, as the following list shows: 


Pay. 
$5,500 
7,000 
6,000 
125,000 
183,200 
64,000 
251,500 
8,000 
74,160 
24,000 


748,360 
134,702 
$883,062 


* Not reported by Adjutant-General in the rolls 
for June 30, 1875, but estimated for in appropria- 
tion. 


Brigadier-General 
Colonels 


First Lieutenants 

Contract Surgeons* 
Medical Storekeepers 
Hospital Stewards....... . 
Hospital Matrons*...... .. 


772 
Add 18 per cent. long-service pay. ...... 
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Subsistence—148 Sergeants, 250 Stewards, 
125 Contract Surgeons, 200 Matrons, 
at 24 cents per day 
Construction and repair of hospitals 
Medical Department appropriation....... 210,000 


$1,256,496 

The 18 per cent. added for long ser- 
vice pay is too much, for it covers the 
contract surgeon’s pay. On the other 
hand, nothing is charged for transpor- 
tation, clothing, etc. 

In this department there may be op- 
portunity for economizing. Of the 
247 posts in the Army, 169 are occu- 
pied by troops, 60 are in charge of the 
Ordnance Corps or Engineers, and 18 
are arsenals. Medical officers were 
kept last year at 209 posts; there were 
15 military expeditions and 50 scout- 
ing parties sent out. It is this extreme 
subdivision of the force that makes so 
many medical officers necessary. Still, 
366 surgeons (191 army, 175 contract) 
are more than are necessary, and a per- 
sonnel of 772, as the estimates call for, 
is larger than is needed. From a med- 
ical point of view the force is not over- 
worked, as there were but 40,633 cases 
in the service last year. We do not 
want our soldiers to prescribe their 
own pills, or set their own bones, but 
in civil life a superfluity of doctors is 
not considered advantageous. 

Engineer Corps.—So long as this 
corps is called upon to carry on works 
for building 5 arsenals, 47 fortifica- 
tions, and for improving 156 rivers 
and harbors, the Engineer Corps can- 
not be considered overstocked. Even 
if Congress should stop some of these 
undertakings, the loss of service would 
fall on civilian engineers employed, 
who would be replaced by the Army 
officers. This corps is not too large, 
and it is managed with economy. 

Ordnance Corps.—In 1860 this corps 
numbered 455 officers and men, and as 
it now has only 459, with an army 
twice as large, and after a general ex- 
pansion of the military system under 
its charge, it is evident that there is no 
reason for reducing it. 

Signal Service.—This is the pet of the 
American people, and justly so, for it 
is one of the most admirable scientific 
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institutions fostered by any govern- 
ment. But it is altogether civilian in 
character, and should be removed from 
the War Department, The reason 
why it has been retained in the mili- 
tary branch of the Government is that 
military discipline has been found ne- 
cessary to the best performance of the 
work. But though this is complimen- 
tary to the service, the line of the 
Army should not be cut down because 
the Signal Office appropriations are 
counted in the estimates for the mili- 
tary service. 

The Military Academy.—The more we 
cut the Army the less can this military 
school be spared. The Academy is 
not more a part of the Army than it is 
of the Militia. Cadets do not enter 
with the sole expectation of leading a 
military life, nor does the Government 
expect them to do so when it not only 
gives them a free education but sup- 
ports them while taking it. The 
Academy is the best bond of union be- 
tween the two great divisions of na- 
tional defence, the Army and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

We have thus gone over the several 
branches of the line and staff, and it 
does not seem possible to make any 
sweeping changes in either. We have 
no large army to reduce. Army men 
have been before us, and cut down 
their own force to what seems to be 
about its lowest limit. The analysis 
of the War Department estimates 
which has been given above shows 
that the method of reduction which 
has been proposed (the disbandment 
of 10,000 men) is the most injurious 
and not the most profitable one that 
could be devised. By disbanding 10,- 
000 men from the line we should save 
about $6,000,000, and by discharging 
979 from the staff we might save $1,- 
000,000 more. Our present expenses, 
after deducting the cost of the War 
Department proper, the payments due 
to the late war, and the cost of fortifi- 
cations and public works, are $28,- 
756,842 for 25,910 men; or $1,110 per 
man, staff and line included. By the 
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above reduction we should have left an 
army of 15,000 men, costing $21,700,- 
000, or $1,447 per man. It is doubtful 
whether the country would consider 
this a true economy. 

Still, there are ways of effecting a 
reduction of expenses without serious 
injury to our military service. Some- 
thing may be done by ‘‘cheese-par- 
ing,” and perhaps a million dollars can 
be saved from one part or another of 
the estimates. The medical service 
can perhaps be reduced $250,000. 
The Signal Service can be removed al- 
together from the charge of the War 
Department. 

Changes more radical can be made 
in other appropriations charged to the 
War Department. River and harbor 
improvements can be cut down $4,- 
000,000, or aboyt one-half. Fortifica- 
tions can be reduced $300,000 by de- 
ferring some constructions, if that is 
thought necessary. Part of the works 
at Rock Island Arsenal may be deferred 
a year, and $100,000 or $150,000 saved. 
All these together amount to $6,500,- 
000. This is not saving, however. 
Most of it means work deferred, and a 
certain amount of loss and cost in de- 
ferring it. 

A good deal has been said about 
Congressmen who are determined to 
reduce our national expenses by $40,- 
000,000, and it is well to see what part 
of this would fall to the Army, if the 
intention were really pressed. The 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
expenses for this year, aside from pay- 
ments in reduction of the debt, as fol- 
lows: 


Not Reducible—Pensions.. 29,456,216 
Interest... . 108,098,545 


182,549,761 


Reducible—Other appropriations.... 142,073,612 


Forty millions are therefore about 35 
per cent. of the expenses which admit 
of some reduction. Of this no less 
than $16,000,000 would fall on the 
Army, and the reader may judge from 
the foregoing details what sort of a 
military service this would leave us. 
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COME OVER AND HELP US. 

Tue Macedonian cry of the Centennial 
managers to Congress deserves the an- 
swer which before these lines shall be 
printed it may have received. Congress- 
men in a great body went over to Fair- 
mount Park; it remains to see whether 
they will “help.” Without money from 
the national treasury, the Centennial 
Fair is in danger of shortcoming, and 
that would disgrace the government that 
has sanctioned the attempt—such seems 
to be the pith of the plea for aid. Can 
the appeal fall on deafears ? Is it suffi- 
cient to reply, as we have heard it some- 
times pettishly replied, that Congress, 
when originally reluctant to author- 
ize an international fair for a nation- 
al solemnity, ‘‘ was told that with a na- 
tional stamp given to the enterprise, 
Philadelphia would find the money—her 
prospective profits would draw out all 
the capital needed, it being less than the 
building of a fifth-rate railroad re- 
quires’? ? The unauthorized talk of four 
years ago could nowise alter the existing 
fact that Congress having once backed 
the scheme with the nation’s name should 
now back it with the nation’s purse, if 
that be necessary to save the nation’s re- 
putation. 

The managers of the fair went to Con- 
gress this winter with strong figures, 
which they might have made stronger. 
They had resolutely sacrificed the origi- 
nal grand plan of the main building for a 
cheaper one. Their resources were, by 
subscriptions and concessions, $2,687,- 
750, plus $2,500,000 appropriated by the 
councils of Philadelphia and the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania. Of the first sum, 
contributed by railroads, hotels, business 
men, and citizens in general, upward of 
two millions was made payable only by 
instalments, and of the instalments some, 
though due, have not been paid. The 
heaviest subscriptions, it is true, are from 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads, 
which will profit greatly by the fair, and 
are fully responsible for their pecuniary 
promises; but in all such volunteer 
pledges of money there must be a broad 


margin for shrinkage at the pinch of pay- 
ment. Of the second sum, upward of 
two millions has gone to structures ex- 
pressly designed to absorb the large offi- 
cial contribution which the managers had 
naturally counted upon from the State 
and city chiefly to be benefited through 
the money expended by the myriad 
visitors to the fair, Had these appro- 
priations to specific buildings been sub- 
scriptions to the general stock, the man- 
agers would never have needed to cry te 
Congress for help. Three-fourths of 
what the managers, to incite emulation, 
courteously call ‘‘a gift to the Centen- 
nial celebration of $2,500,000 by Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania” is rath- 
er, so far as the managers go, a year’s 
free loan or rental of buildings costing 
that sum, whose main purpose is to be 
served after the fair is over. Had the 
two and a half millions really gone into 
their treasury, the managers could have 
erected larger art galleries and hothouses 
than they now have for less than a mil- 
lion—leaving an available balance equal 
to the million and a half asked of Con- 
gress. It was not for them to look the 
gift-horse in the mouth; indeed they had 
to take the aid in that form or not at all. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature had refused 
for years (and even after it was officially 
announced to Congress as already voted) 
the million dollars asked for the exposi- 
tion, until the device was suggested, in 
that exigency, of providing and lending 
to the uses of the fair the museum long 
before contemplated by the park com- 
missioners. It was urged with irresisti- 
ble truth that such a museum would not 
only form a permanent attraction to 
Fairmount Park, but could be made a re- 
ceptacle for the many historical and in- 
dustrial relics of inestimable value which 
would naturally be left behind by their 
owners on permanent exhibition, after 
the fair should be closed, were a suitable 
structure at hand to receive them; while 
during its first year it would admirably 
serve for the Centennial art gallery. In 
fact, an industrial school and a museum 


like that at South Kensington are al- 
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ready preparing as the main purposes of 
this building. Even then the State only 
granted the appropriation on condition 
that it should all be absorbed in this 
structure, and further, that Philadelphia 
should divert half a million from her 
contemplated Centennial contribution to 
this same small but costly edifice—a con- 
dition still further limiting the expected 
resources of the managers. 

What is the consequence? We have 
seen that the permanent park buildings, 
like Memorial Hall and Horticultural 
Hall, absorb all the appropriation of the 
State, and most of that of the city, while 
the temporary structures and all the re- 
maining preparatory expenses are to be 
paid for by the general collections of the 
commission. The result is that one of 
the largest items in the million and a half 
dollars now asked of Congress is for 
grading, draining, and embellishing the 
Park grounds, ‘‘with preparations for 
gardens, fountains, and other ornaments, 
including gas and additional water 
supply, $400,000 ’—an item which might 
well have been the city’s peculiar and even 
sufficient official contribution to the en- 
terprise, since the results will be harvest- 
ed in local and permanent improvement. 
But the city treasury had already appro- 
priated more than could fairly be asked 
of it, in providing for the costly struc- 
tures already alluded to; and hence for 
its smaller and more appropriate expense, 
that of preparing the park grounds for 
the exhibition, we find the managers 
forced te bring an item of $400,000 to 
Congress, for payment out of the nation- 
al treasury. The same may be said of 
another item in the managers’ statement 
—‘*Lansdowne and Belmont bridges, 
$60,000 ”—structures which it was con- 
ceivably hoped the park commission 
might have built with city money had 
not their expected million dollar loan, 
which included items for bridge con- 
struction, been recently defeated by the 
Philadelphia councils, and only a small 
sum assigned for next year’s care of the 
park. 

Again, since solidity rather than size 
and immediate suitability was aimed at 
in the permanent park buildings, the 
managers found them falling short of the 
requirements for room. ‘‘We are 
obliged,” they say, in their appeal to 
Congress, ‘‘to treble the space intended 
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for the fine arts ”; and a large increase 
also is needed for horticulture. Tempo- 
rary fire-proof wings can be made, admi- 
rably adapted for every possible purpose 
of the exhibition, and doubling the space 
of the permanent buildings to which they 
are attached, while costing a tenth as 
much; and hence arises another item on 
the managers’ statement: ‘‘ Four addi- 
tional buildings to meet enlarged de- 
mands, $190,000.” Taking together the 
$460,000 and the $190,000, we have a to- 
tal of $650,000, representing unexpected 
difficulties with which the managers have 
been hampered in the very contributions 
that make the largest show in their nom- 
inal resources. If the managers, there- 
fore, go to Congress for aid, it is not 
through any miscalculation of theirs; 
they could not control the relative cost 
of the main and minor structures, nor 
well foresee the need of $190,000 for en- 
larging buildings provided by the city 
and the State, or of $460,000 for pre- 
paring, embellishing, and bridging the 
grounds. On the other hand, a commis- 
sion created by Congress may fairly look 
to Congress for its bureau expenses; and 
the items for this purpose read: ‘‘ Ex- 
penses of the Centennial Commission and 
its bureaus, $400,000; expenses of the 
board of finance, $40,000 ’—total, $440,- 
000. For ‘‘contingencies’’ the commis- 
sion asks $200,000—no doubt a moderate 
and even scanty estimate. These few 
items just mentioned would make up 
$1,290,000 out of the $1,500,000 asked. 
Certainly the managers have displayed 
great courage and cheerfulness from the 
outset. They have never bated their con- 
fident tone, in public, even in darkest 
moments—they have always looked at 
the bright side, and painted their pros- 
pects in lively colors. Their actual cash 
in hand was for a time exceedingly mea- 
gre; but even then they cheerily spoke 
about ‘‘ receipts of five millions into the 
treasury,’’ when the real nature of their 
resources was what has been indicated. 
During the past year they have been re- 
warded by finding their cash receipts 
much improved, They have nevertheless 
put up with great economy all the build- 
ings which they control, and have set 
them off with ingenious, inexpensive or- 
naments that make a handsome effect. 
In now going before Congress, instead of 
exaggerating their necessities, as is com- 
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mon, they understate them. ‘‘ We pray 
your honorable body to appropriate to us 
one and a half millions of dollars. Per- 
mit us to refer to the necessity of early 
action, and to entreat your careful con- 
sideration of a question that appears to 
concern closely the pride and honor of 
the country.’”’ The language is strong 
and significant, but it might pardonably 
have been still more urgent. 

The Forty-third Congress gave to the 
Centennial fair $32,000 for ‘‘ certificates 
of stock,”’ the free importation of all ar- 
ticles for exhibition, the minting of med- 
als at cost, and half a million dollars to 
add a fifth to the four chief structures of 
the fair, with a governmental display 
therein. If the Forty-fourth Congress 
will supply a liberal amount of money to 
the general funds of the managers—al- 
ways their great need from the start— 
failure will be made impossible. Con- 
gress can only hesitate to give through 
mistaking the real intensity of the need 
and fancying that the fair can get on 
creditably without this help. The man- 
agers, who know their real financial stress, 
say that the “‘pride and honor of the 
country ’’ are closely concerned with the 
proposed subsidy; and with the honor or 
mortification of the country thus unex- 
pectedly put at stake, Congress can hard- 
ly hesitate what action to take. Besides 
officially contributing three great and es- 
sential structures—the art gallery, the 
machinery building, and the horticul- 
tural hall—to this enterprise, Pennsyl- 
vania has taken an extremely large share 
of the stock subscription, through her 
railroad corporations and private citizens. 
The fact that there will be a full local re- 
turn for this outlay is no adequate ground 
at this juncture for Congress to refuse a 
subsidy. Our national fair must have a 
local habitation—it cannot float in mid- 
air like Mahomet’s coffin; and since it 
must be held in some city, and Philadel- 
phia has been the chosen city, Congress- 
men from Florida to Oregon should vie 
in making it a triumph. Any petty jea- 
lousy would be contemptible. 

There is a further consideration for 
Congress: the Centennial fair may helpto 
start the trade of the country, long stag- 
nant. Granted that Pennsylvania rail- 
ways, hotels, stablers, shopkeepers, and 
farmers will reap the lion’s share—they 
deserve it, for Pennsylvania gave the ma- 
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jority of the money, with full faith in its 
return. In such times as these, would it 
be less than a godsend to the whole na- 
tion for the trade of any city to thrive ? 
A revival of industry at one point may 
extend everywhere, and far more impor- 
tant than the few millions gathered into 
local railroads, hotels, hacks, and shops, 
is the increase of exports that may come 
from displaying the products of Ameri- 
can industry to old world visitors, show- 
ing them, in a way they could not 
learn at London, Paris, or Vienna, what 
things we can make better and cheaper 
than they. 





ART AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE noble edifice prepared for the art 
display of the Centennial exhibition will 
not be a fourth part large enough, says 
Mr. Sartain, chief of the bureau, for the 
exhibitors, and the foreign pressure for 
room is the greatest. ‘‘ We are obliged 
to treble the space intended for the fine 
arts,” says the Centennial Commission to 
Congress, ‘‘ chiefly by reason of the con- 
tributions from abroad.” Foreign na- 
tions, which take but half the space in 
the industrial building, a quarter in the 
machinery building, and a third in the 
agricultural building, take over four- 
fifths of the art building! Some people 
had feared the show of old world art 
would be lame and trivial. Will foreign 
painters and sculptors, they asked, find 
the American market worth sending to ? 
They might have found an answer the 
other day, when Mr, Stewart bought the 
‘‘Cuirassiers” for $60,000, after Mr. 
Probasco, another American, had offer- 
ed $30,000 for the picture eight years 
ago. In truth the question was long be- 
fore answered in the existence of many 
American private galleries, rich in cur- 
rent European art. Nor is it only in 
modern painting and statuary that 
America begins to draw from the art 
stores of the old world, since archwxo- 
logical treasures like those of Golgos 
and Idalium inthe Di Cesnola collection 
find their way to us; America outbid- 
ding the transatlantic museur.. for their 
possession. It is true that our galleries 
are necessarily as modern as the nation’s 
history; yet, even so, we may console 
ourselves with at least avoiding the 
fault of not a few European public gal- 
leries that are largely made up of infe- 
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rior works of the old rrasters, the theory 
being that whatever an old painter did 
is worth admittance, and hence his 
worst products are very likely there, so 
that, by multiplying this result, in the 
devotion to antiquity, many bad pictures 
are got together—a result not seen in 
those galleries where only choice pieces 
are gathered, even if they be all modern. 
This, and not their alleged indifference 
to pictures that have ceased to smell of 
the paint, is the reason why some of our 
travelling countrymen find more charm, 
for example, in the Luxembourg than 
the Louvre. They can afford to be 
laughed at for liking the best modern 
art better than some of those bedimmed 
masterpieces that have been handed 
down to our day under instructions that 
they are of an excellence unapproacha- 
ble by a later generation. But why 
must mankind retrograde in these arts 
of drawing, and modelling, and color- 
ing? At all events, since we cannot 
well have it otherwise, at the risk of be- 
ing accused of irreverence for antiquity 
(and all travelling Americans ave cred- 
ited with the desire to repair the ruins 
along the Rhine) our people will claim 
that it is better to put in their galleries 
the still wet work of Bouguereau than 
the dingiést antique of ugly ensemble, 
though its stiff angels be decked with 
bird-of-paradise wings on golden back- 
ground. 

And even if the Centennial art display 
should be the product of last year’s re- 
sults alone, to say nothing of the En- 
glish Academicians, what a splendid col- 
lection could be made from French and 
German studios already known in this 
country by the pictures they send—Bou- 
guereau, Vibert, Gués, Calame, Comte 
Calix, Cabanel, Frére, Merle, Meisson- 
nier, Corot, Meyer von Bremen, Verbro- 
eckhoven, and a dozen others whose names 
are household words and their products 
almost as familiar hereas in Paris. The 
liberality of American travellers is well 
known to European artists whose studios 
they frequent for purchases, so that 
there is good‘ ground for expecting as 
fine a show of art at the Philadelphia 
fair as in the Salon of 1872, which was 
reputed the most superb gathering of 
current work ever effected. Such expo- 
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sitions suggest that the best average of 
the great modern painters is quite equal 
to the best average of elder painters. 
The hard times still subsisting are not 
favorable to the sale of pictures and stat- 
uary here, yet sales occur at good prices 
—five paintings in a New York picture- 
shop are said to have brought the other 
day $25,000. Besides, ever since the 
Franco-German war, great numbers of 
valuable collections have been thrown 
upon the market, thus injuring the sale 
in Europe of current productions. Three 
years ago in Paris a fresh auction seemed 
to be announced every day, as if all the 
private galleries were taking their turn 
at the hammer, or the amateurs were dy- 
ing in quick succession. Considering 
this drugging of the market, the pictures 
mostly brought good prices; neverthe- 
less, foreign artists are eager to find new 
channels open, as is evident from their 
liberal contributions to the Philadelphia 
mart. Their work, too, will be appre- 
ciated by the American people as a whole, 
even if only for its novelty. Imagine 
the delight of an art-lover from the far 
West, brought for the first time in face 
of a collection such as Memorial Hall 
will show! European art expends itself 
less upon inanimate nature than Ameri- 
can; the great majority of our painters 
paint landscapes, whereas figure-drawing 
has the preference in Europe. Our skies, 
fair as Italy’s, and our autumn foliage, 
such as Italy does not know, may 
lead in part to this difference of de- 
votion, but at any rate it exists, and 
thus a gallery well stocked with the 
fruits of the best foreign studios will 
present a great charm to untravelled 
Americans. Very much better than this, 
our countrymen will become acquainted 
for the first time with many of their own 
painters and sculptors, of whose worth the 
greater part of them are totally ignorant, 
from the fact that there is here no so 
marked centre to which national art flows 
as Paris, Berlin, or Vienna furnishes. 
The opportunity will be given, for the 
first time, at Philadelphia, for many 
American artists to place specimens of 
their work before millions of their coun- 
trymen, to whom they have hitherto 
been but a name, or not even a name. 
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A CITY OF HEALTH. 

At the Brighton meeting of the British 
Social Science Association, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson described an ideal city, so 
constructed and governed as to reduce 
the deaths in the first generation to 8 per 
1,000, and in the succeeding generations 
to 5 per 1,000 yearly. The arrangements 
are made for 100,000 people. They live 
in 20,000 houses, on 4,000 acres of land. 
The highest houses have four stories of 
15 feet each, but the residences have 
mostly two or three stories. No cellars 
or underground rooms are permitted, the 
cellarage being taken up with arched 
subways communicating with similar 
subways in the streets. For construction 
glazed bricks are used, to prevent the ab- 
sorption of water by the ton during 
storms. The bricks are perforated so 
that currents of air pass through the 
walls. Inside, neither paint, paper, nor 
plaster is used, the bricks being laid so 
evenly that their glazed sides form a level 
enamelled wall. The kitchen and similar 
offices are in the top floor, smoke being 
taken down through shafts to central 
chimneys, where it is passed through a 
gas furnace to produce complete combus- 
tion of its carbon. The hot water boiler 
being at the top of the house, every room 
has hot and cold water without stint. 
Bedrooms have 1,200 cubic feet of space 
to each person, and no unnecessary arti- 
cles of furniture or spare clothing are 
allowed in them. 

The streets have subways under the 
pavement, and on one of these runs a 
car track for heavy traffic. This subway 
construction, combined with the open 
arches under the houses, gives a muxi- 
mum of cleanliness, economy, and health 
in the management of water and gas dis- 
tribution and of sewerage. Twenty hos- 
pitals, or one to 5,000 people, are scat- 
tered at equal distances through the city. 
Public laundries are under the direct 
control of the sanitary officers, the wash- 
ing of clothing in promiscuous masses be- 
ing considered a fruitful cause of dis- 
ease. The inhabitants are not obliged 
to have their washing done out of the 


house, but the laundry business, so far 
as it is patronized, is under strict sur- 
veillance. For similar reasons tailors 
and other mechanics are not allowed to 
do their work at home, buildings being 
provided for them. In the city neither 
liquor nor tobacco is sold. The dead are 
disposed of by burial, but the cemetery 
ground is filled with a highly carbona- 
ceous earth, coffins are forbidden, and a 
heavy growth of trees is kept up. 

In this city the author thinks infantile 
diseases, typhus, typhoid, puerperal, hos- 
pital, rheumatic, and other fevers, and all 
the train of alcoholic complaints would 
be wholly or almost unknown. Small- 
pox would be under complete control, 
while consumption and parasitic diseases 
would be greatly lessened. Over pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, summer complaints, 
and the round of children’s diseases the 
new city would have less control. It will 
be observed that the author considers it 
impossible to secure the greatest health by 
any system of construction if the people 
are left to arrange their own habits of life. 
He therefore calls on the aid of gov- 
ernment to prevent overcrowding, filthy 
habits, and the communication of disease 
by clothing. It has been calculated that 
if the death rate could be reduced to an 
average of 8 per 1,000, the average ex- 
pectation of life would be raised to 86 
years, and the probable mean duration 
of life would be 120 years, while old peo- 
ple would live to 160. With a death rate 
of 5 per 1,000 the expectation of life 
would be 137 years, the probable mean 
duration 190 years, and old people of 250 
years would be found. Dr. Richardson, 
however, did not raise his expectations 
above 90 years as the average length of 
life. The effect upon population of such 
a death rate would be simply revolution- 
ary. England has had for thirty-five 
years & mean birth rate of 33.8 per 1,000. 
With a loss of 5 per 1,000 the increase 
would evidently be 28.8, and in five years 
‘*Hygeia,” or the city of health, would 
gain 15,340 inhabitants, by natural in- 
crease. If immediately built, it would 
double its population before the end of 
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the century, and in the year 2,000 it 
would contain 3,450,000. Thus the op- 
eration of the perfect health regulations 
would seriously affect the balance be- 
tween population and food production, 
and the death rate would probably rise 
again in spite of regulations to keep it 
down. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINGERS. 

THE question whether the index finger 
of the human hand is longer or shorter 
than the third or ‘‘ring” finger does 
not appear very abstruse, yet Prof. Eck- 
er, in a paper on ‘‘Some Remarks upon 
a Fluctuating Character in the Human 
Hand,”’ published in ‘‘ Archiv fir An- 
thropologie,” is unable to come to any 
definite conclusion. Previous authorities 
differ on this point, and he therefore 
studied it in four aspects : 1, in the hands 
of apes, especially anthropomorphous 
apes; 2, in the lower races of man; 3, in 
European man; and 4, inart. He found 
that in apes the index finger is shorter 
than the ring finger, and often consider- 
ably so, the greatest difference, five- 
sixths of an inch, having been found ina 
male chimpanzee. 

Twenty-four negro men had a shorter 
index finger, and one had the two fin- 
gors of the same length. Fifteen negro 
women had a shorter index finger, in 
three the two fingers were of equal length, 
and in six the index was the longer. 

No decisive conclusions have been ar- 
rived at in respect to Europeans, but it 
appears probable that the index finger is 
longer in women than in men. Among 
men it is longer in the slight than in 
short and thick persons, All the mea- 
surements of human hands were made by 
tracing the outline of the hand laid down 
on a sheet of paper, with the axis of the 
middle finger placed upon a line drawn 
parallel to the’ sides of the paper. 

In all such matters we are apt to turn 
to the art productions of the ancients asa 
criterion, and in this case they do not 
failus. ‘‘The Dying Gladiator ’’ has the 
index index of the left hand longer than 
the ‘‘ring finger.”” In the ‘ Apollo Bel- 
vedere” there is no difference. In the 
‘*Venus de Medici,” the ‘‘ Venus Pudi- 
ca” at Rome, and in the ‘“‘ Venus” by 
Praxiteles, the index finger is the longer, 
thus repeating the observations upon liv- 
ing women. From these facts—that the 
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index finger is relatively shorter in apes 
and negroes, and relatively longer than 
the ring finger in white women of good 
birth, and that great artists have never 
made a short index in a hand which rep- 
resented ideal perfection—it is suggested 
that the longer index finger represents a 
higher type of beauty, and that in this 
respect as in others the female form ap- 
pears to be the purest. 
RELATIVE VALUE OF CHESSMEN. 

Mr. H. M. Taytor, a fellow and tutor 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, England, 
has investigated mathematically the 
value of the various pieces of chess. If 
a knight and a king of different colors 
are placed at random on a chess board, 
the odds are 11 to 1 against the king be- 
ing placed in check. With a bishop and 
king the odds are 31 to5 in favor of the 
king; a castle and king, 7 to 2; a queen 
and king, 23 to18. If only safe check 
is considered (that is,a check in which 
the king is unable to take the piece), the 
odds are 11 to 1, 131 to 18, 5 to 1, and 107 
to 37 for the above-named pieces. This 
gives a basis for computing the relative 
value of the different chessmen. Taking 
safe check alone, the values of the knight, 
bishop, castle, and queen are respectively 
as 12, 13, 24, and 87. Mr. Staunton, the 
celebrated chess player and author, gave 
the same values as 3.05, 3.50, 5.48, and 
9.94, the pawn being taken as unity. Mr. 
Taylor thinks that the value of a pawn de- 
pends so much upon the possibility of 
exchanging it for a queen that the math- 
ematical method cannot be applied to it. 


A SUN ENGINE. 

M. A. Movcnor has invented and de- 
scribed to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences a machine for utilizing the heat of 
the sun to raise steam. His apparatus 
consists of three pieces: a metallic mir- 
ror, so ground that its focus forms a line 
instead of a point; a blackened boiler 
placed in the linear focus of the mirror; 
and a glass enclosure which permits the 
rays of the sun to pass to the mirror, 
but prevents their exit when they have 
become transformed to heat rays. The 
whole apparatus is mounted on an axis, 
which is parallel to the earth’s axis, and 
so combined with gearing that the sys- 
tem turns about the axis through an arc 
of 15 degrees every hour, and also in- 
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clines gradually, following the declina- 
tion of the sun, The results obtained 
appear extraordinary. A machine was 
built at Tours which in the morning of 
May 8, in ordinary fine weather, raised 
steam at 30 pounds pressure in 40 min- 
utes. The boiler contained 20 litres, or 
about 5 gallons of water, which was at a 
temperature of 20 deg. Centigrade (68 
deg. Fahr.) before its introduction. The 
sun’s heat raised it to a temperature of 
121 deg. C. (252 deg. Fahr.) in 40 min- 
utes. Continuing the experiment, the 
pressure rapidly rose to 75 pounds, and 
the temperature to 153 deg. C. (815 deg. 
Fahr.), a limit which the boiler was not 
strong enough to exceed. The trial was 
repeated at noon, and with about 4 gal- 
lons of water the pressure of 75 pounds 
was reached in 15 minutes. The inven- 
tor accordingly concludes that in hot and 
sunny regions the sun’s heat may be used 
by direct application. The experiments 


appear to have been made with a closed 
boiler, and a trustworthy judgment can- 
not be formed until a steam cylinder and 
piston is connected with the boiler, and 
steam raised under the usual conditions 
of a constant supply of water and with- 


drawal of steam. 


HABITS OF INSECTS. 

Sm Joan Lupsock has added to his 
published observations on the intelli- 
gence displayed by insects, in a paper 
read before the Linnean Society last No- 
vember. It is known that when one ant 
or bee finds a store of food it will often 
return with companions, in greater or 
less number, until the supply of food is 
exhausted. To ascertain whether these 
companions were invited by the pioneer, 
or whether they accompanied him by 
chance (the ant being a sociable insect) 
he made two piles of larve, one contain- 
ing only two or three larve and the 
other a much greater number. One ant 
was put to each heap, and as fast asa 
larva was removed he replaced it with a 
fresh one, so that the size of the heaps 
continued uniform. The small heap of 
two or three larve was visited by 80 ants, 
while the large heaps had 256 foragers. 
The number of ants used as pioneers was 
30. But ants, like bees, do not always 
bring friends to help them. The obser- 
vations of Sir John on bees have been re- 
peated to satisfy beekeepers who have 
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questioned his former results. In an ex- 
posed place honey may be visited by 
more than one bee, since if one finds it 
others may, but this does not always 
happen if the food is concealed. A bee 
was put to some honey concealed in a 
flower-pot, so arranged that there was 
only a small opening for entrance. From 
6:45 in the morning to 7:15 at night this 
bee made 59 journeys, but only one other 
bee found out her store. A similar ex- 
periment was made with wasps. A wasp 
was trained to come to some honey placed 
in a box, the entrance to which was form- 
ed by an india-rubber tube six inches 
long and a third of an inch in diameter. 
She came continuously for three days, 
but no other wasp found the honey. 
Both bees and wasps distinguish colors, 
and will select honey placed on a green 
paper, in the presence of other morsels 
placed on white, red, blue, and yellow 


paper. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SUNSPOT PERIOD ON 
THE PRICE OF CORN. 

Pror. Jevons attracted considerable 
attention at the meeting of the British 
Associatica to his paper on the relations 
which appear to exist between the ‘‘ sun- 
spot period” and human prosperity. 
Schuster has shown that the years of 
good vintage in Western Europe have 
occurred at intervals of about 11 years, 
which is also that at which the principal 
sunspot appears. Prof. Jevons traces 
the influence of the sunspot period on 
the price of corn by a discussion of the 
tables giving the price of commodities in 
England from 1259 to 1400 given in 
Prof. Rogers’s ‘‘ History of Agriculture.” 
The average prices were computed in 
grains of pure silver, and these were 
arranged in successive series of 11 years 
each. These periods were then tabu- 
lated and averaged so as to give the 
average price in the first year, second 
year, etc., for the whole term. He found 
that the prices rose in the first four years 
and fell in the others. The highest 
prices were found in the 10th, 11th, Ist, 
2d, and 8d years of the eleven-year peri- 
od. He also showed that for the last 
fifty-four years commercial panics have 
been distinctly periodic, having an aver- 
age interval of 10.8 years, while the sun 
spots have an interval of 11.11 years, 
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RUDIMENTARY EYES. 

It is well known that animals drawn 
from great depths in the sea, where 
light must be very feeble indeed, are not 
deficient either in color or in eyes, and 
two hypotheses have lately been ad- 
vanced to account for the fact. Rauke, 
from a study of the eyes of leeches, con- 
siders that in addition to sight these or- 
gans can be used for the communication 
of other sensations, as touch and taste. 
In fact they are not eyes properly speak- 
ing, but organs which can act in other 
directions as well as serve the purpose of 
receiving light rays. This he considers 
probable because organs very similar to 
the eyes of the leech occur also elsewhere 
on the body, and are not confined to the 
head. The eyes found in the deep-sea 
animals may therefore serve other pur- 
poses which prevent them from becom- 
ing atrophied. The other suggestion 
comes from Ehlers, who bases it upon 
the fact that the deep waters of the 
ocean are cold, and are tenanted by spe- 
cies which correspond to those found in 
Arctic regions. There may even be a 
steady migration of Arctic individuals 
and their descendants from Arctic waters 
southward, and Ehlers thinks that the 
eyes and colors may be accounted for by 
this continual migration of animals from 
brighter waters, which prevents the com- 
plete disappearance of specialized organs, 
even in waters which are not fitted to 
perpetuate them. 


NOCTILUCINE, THE PHOSPHORESCENT 
PRINCIPLE OF ANIMALS. 

Dr. Pxipson, who has examined the 
constitution of noctilucine, the substance 
to which the phosphorescent glow of cer- 
tain animals is due, has arrived at the 
conclusion that it is basic or neutral, and 
probably belongs to the propionic series. 
‘It may perhaps hereafter be proved to 
be a cyanic derivative of propylic alde- 
hyde, belonging to the same class of 
bodies as leucine or creatine.’’ Noctilu- 
cine can be obtained by collecting on a 
damp filter the luminous matter washed 
or scraped from the surface of such phos- 
phorescent fishes as the herring, macker- 
el, stockfish, etc. If the shining matter 
is stirred with water, and suffered to 
stand for a day, the noctilucine will be 
found on the surface, though somewhat 
decomposed, At the ordinary tempera- 
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ture it isa fluid, nitrogenous substance, 
slightly viscous or oily in appearance, 
which can be mixed with water, but not 
dissolved in it. When recently extracted 
it is insoluble, or nearly so, in alcohol 
and ether, but mixes with them or with 
glycerine. Its luminosity arises from 
oxidation, to which it is very subject, ab- 
sorbing oxygen and giving out carbonic 
acid. Its color is white, but decomposi- 
tion turns it brown. The light which is 
obtained by stirring stagnant pools at the 
seaside comes from a layer of noctilu- 
cine on the surface. Stirring merely 


brings the air in contact with the portion 
that lies below the surface film, which 
has already oxidized and become dead. 
Ripples produce the same efiect. 


A NEW REGION OPENED WITHIN THE 
ARCTIC CIRULE, 

Pror. NoRDENSKIOLD (pronounced 
Nordenshald), to whom the world is in- 
debted for the great discovery that a 
cloud of cosmic dust is for ever settling 
down upon the earth from the realms of 
space, has lately returned from one of 
the most successful Arctic voyages ever 
made. Sailing from Sweden on June 8, 
the southern part of Novaya Zemla was 
reached in nine days. The west coast of 
this island is, in spring, surrounded by a 
compact belt of ice, in which two sounds, 
covered only by thin ice, form early in 
the summer, These sounds are passable. 
Accordingly the expedition lingered near 
Novaya Zemla, making valuable geologi- 
cal and other explorations, until August 
2, by which time it had forced its way 
through the thin ice of one of the sounds. 
Then came the reward, for the Sea of 
Kara, lying east of Novaya Zemla, was 
found to be free of ice, and the Professor’s 
hopes were accomplished. This sheet 
of water will hereafter be familiar to nav- 
igators, and we will therefore quote what 
he says of it: ‘‘ For ten years the Kara 
sea has been regarded as entirely inac- 
cessible, and almost all the expeditions 
formerly sent there have been obliged to 
return before reaching it. But when the 
fishing at Spitzbergen began to diminish, 
and the Norwegian walrus hunters were 
forced to seek fresh places for their trade, 
they went to Novaya Zemla, first to its 
western shores and afterward, when the 
walrus and seals were frightened from 
there, to the Kara sea; and their experi- 
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ence soon showed that during certain sea- 
sons this sea was not so inaccessible as 
was generally believed. On the contrary, 
it seemed prebable that the Kara sea, 
whose icy masses had thitherto formed an 
insurmountable obstacle to all previous 
attempts to reach the mouths of the 
large Siberian rivers, might at certain 
seasons be completely open.” This sea 
lies directly north of Siberia, and re- 
ceives the waters of several great rivers, 
draining a country more than half as 
large as the United States. The conse- 
quence is that the bottom waters of the 
sea are salt, and abound in the Arctic 
forms of life, while the surface water is 
so freshened by the discharge of the riv- 
ers as to be a rank poison to the animals 
that flourish below it. They die if they 
are placed in the surface water. Another 
singular effect of this land water is that 
when a bottle of it is sunk, even to no 
greater depth than sixty feet, it is frozen 
solid, for the salt brine of the lower lev- 
els will bear a lower temperature than 
the fresh surface water. This fact proves 
that there are no warm ocean currents at 
any considerable depth. 

Landing, August 8, on the northwest- 
ern side of Jalmal, as the long point 
which separates the Sea of Kara from the 
Siberian bay of Obi, is called, footprints 
sometimes of naked feet were found. 
Close to the shore was a sacrificial altar, 
consisting of about fifty skulls of the ice 
bear, walrus, and reindeer bones, laid in 
aheap. In the middle of the heap there 
stood two idols roughly hewn from drift- 
wood roots, and the eyes and mouth had 
newly been besmeared with blood. Near 
by was a fireplace and heap of reindeer 
bones, the latter evidently the remains of 
a sacrificial feast. Arrived at the Jenisei 
river, Prof. Nordenskiold and others of 
the party left the ship to return as she 
came, while they went by boat up the 
Jenisei. At Cape Schaitanskoy a dwarf 
birch and a species of land snail were 
found, making it the most northerly lo- 
cality for land and fresh-water mollusea. 
In the sand of the beach east of the Je- 
nisei sub-fossil shells and large and small 
stones are found. The former belong to 
species which had already been dredged 
up from the bottom of the Kara sea on 
the voyage, and the stones were scratch- 
ed, though no erratic blocks were found. 
From these facts the explorer concludes 
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that the sandy strata of those regions are 
not of glacial origin, and that the scratch- 
ing of the stoncs was done by the sliding 
of the earthy stratum or by the action of 
the river ice. Among the stones no 
granite or gneiss was found, but they 
were mostly pieces of basalt containing 
lime and zeolites. 

Though north of the Arctic circle, 
snow was found only ut one place, a deep 
valley cleft. The soil was extremely fer- 
tile and the vegetation luxuriant, espe- 
cially on islands which are overflowed 
and fertilized by the spring floods, or re- 
ceive artificial fertilization. The coun- 
try is a vast plain like Belgium, and 
formed in the same way, by the damming 
of the rivers by glaciers. Prof. Norden- 
skiold thinks the country will prove most 
tractable, and can be made to support a 
numerous people. His expectations may 
partake somewhat of a traveller’s extrav- 
agance, but it is probably true that this 
Arctic region contains one of the world’s 
reserves of wealth, which must before 
long be called upon. For the last cen- 
tury the American continent has fur- 
nished the world’s supply of large tim- 
ber, but the drafts upon it have been so 
great that the end of our resources can- 
not be very remote. Then the Kara sea 
will be ploughed by merchant keels, for 
that will be the great forest region of the 
globe. The rivals of the Oregon and 
Washington woodchoppers may ply their 
axes on the Jenisei. 


ETHERIC FORCE DENTED. 

Tue daily papers have lately given re- 
peated accounts of a ‘‘new force” dis- 
covered by Mr. T. A. Edison, of New- 
ark, N. J., and named by him ‘ etheric 
force.” He is an electrician, and he 
says that while experimenting with his 
assistant ‘‘ with a vibrator magnet, con- 
sisting of a bar of Stubbs’s steel, fastened 
at one end and made to vibrate by means 
of a magnet, we noticed a spark coming 
from the core of the magnet. This we 
have often noticed before in relays, in 
stock printers, when there were iron 
filings between the armature and core, 
and often in the new electric pen. We 
always supposed it was inductive electri- 
city, but happened to notice it when it 
seemed so strong that we suspected it 
might be something more than induc- 
tion. Acting on the supposition, we 
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found that by touching any portion of 
the vibrator or magnet with a piece of 
metal we got the spark. We then con- 
nected a wire to the end of the vibrating 
rod, and got a spark by touching a piece 
of iron to it.” Experimenting with va- 
rious metals, it was found that cadmium 
was the most effective in drawing off the 
charge from the core. The proof that 
this is a new force lies in the fact that it 
gives a spark, said to be of unusual bril- 
liancy, and shows other characters simi- 
lar to the electric current, and yet does 
not affect the most delicate electroscope, 
which would not be the case if the force 
were electricity. Mr. Edison thinks the 
force ‘‘is non-polar, radiating in straight 
lines like heat,” but can be conveyed by 
metallic conductors. Since the discov- 
ery several gentlemen have lectured or 
written on the subject, but none of them 
so effectively as Prof. Nipher, of the 
Washington university, who evidently 
shares the general incredulity on the 
subject. He says the whole series of ob- 
served phenomena are due merely to im- 
perfect insulation of the wires surround- 
ing the core, and relates his own experi- 
ence as follows: ‘‘ Last year a powerful 


electro-magnet was built in the workshop 


of our laboratory. It was with no little 
disgust that we found ourselves able to 
make with it the experiments described 
by Dr. Beard in ‘The Tribune’ of De- 
cember 9. The coils of wire surrounding 
the iron core of the magnet proved to be 
improperly insulated, and the current 
from the battery was communicated to 
the iron core. This difficuity was entire- 
ly obviated by saturating the coils with 
melted paraffine. Since the appearance 
of Dr. Beard’s communication I have 
worked for many hours with batteries of 
‘from two to nine Grove cells, and have 
been unable to obtain a single trace of 
‘etheric force.’” 


NEW SILVER REGIONS IN THE EAST. 

At the present day the mining of gold 
and silver in the United States is almost 
exclusively conducted in the Rocky 
mountains and the region west of them, 
but within a year or two discoveries have 
been made in the Eastern States which 
may result in the establishment of im- 
portant mining interests, though never 
to be compared with those of the West. 
Among the copper mines of the Porcu- 
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pine mountains, Lake Superior, a tract 
of country has been found to contain a 
layer of sandstone which contains native 
silver in small spangles, and tetrahedrite, 
or ‘‘ gray copper ore.” It is by no means 
a rich ore, a test made upon 22 tons show- 
ing 24ounces, worth $33 per ton. From 
various circumstances it is thought that 
the real value of the ore may be as high 
as $45 ton. The ore is easier to work 
than that of the Nevada mines, and even 
at $33 it will pay good profits on a rea- 
sonable investment of capital. The dis- 
trict through which the sandstone is 
known to run is small; the thickness of 
bed is about 30 inches, and its depth be- 
low the surface is about 100 feet. It has 
been but little explored, and must now 
await the developments of another sea- 
son. This is known as the Ontonagon 
silver district. If the future fulfils its 
present promise, it will form an example 
of a mining industry based upon low 
grade but uniform ores, 

The other of the new Eastern fields is 
precisely the opposite of this. The veins 
which were found near Newburyport, 
Mass., a year ago, have been explored to 
some extent since then. They are nearly 
vertical, strike 20 deg. north of east, and 
one at least has been traced for three 
miles in length. This vein lies between 
granite and slate, is said to be 60 feet 
wide, and contains about two feet of 
** pay streak.’’ This pay streak carries 
argentiferous galena, with some gold, 
blende, copper and iron pyrites. The 
silver amounts to from 50 to 150 ounces 
to the ton. Other veins in the district 
occur in limestone and in contact with 
porphyry, and the ore is tetrahedrite or 
gray copper ore. They are said to be 100 
feet thick, and are worth 76 ounces to 
the ton. A third class of veins, carrying 
both galena and tetrahedrite, is said to 
lie between the two districts above men- 
tioned, and gold quartz veins are also 
known. This account would apparently 
make a great mining field out of the Mas- 
sachusetts discoveries, but the large veins 
above described are by no means filled 
throughout with ore. The crevices are 
filled, in fact, with rock, through which 
ore masses lie scattered, and upon the 
size, number, and value of these ore 
masses depends the value of the veins. 
The development of these mines is likely 
to be slow, but it should be carefully fos- 
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tered, for results of great importance 
may spring from the successful establish- 
ment of a silver mining field in New 
England. 


TREE PARASITES AND FERTILIZATION 
BY BEES. 

Pror. Riey’s latest discoveries regard- 
ing the Phylloxera, or grapevine louse, 
which is so destructive to vineyards 
abroad, and has commenced its attack in 
California, are unfortunately not favor- 
able to the success of any of the existing 
modes of remedy. He finds, as the re- 
sult of a long-continued series of experi- 
ments, that the eggs are often laid in 
crevices on the surface of the ground, 
but still more generally on the leaves, at- 
tached by one end amid the natural pu- 
bescence of the under surface. By hatch- 
ing out these eggs carefully, Prof. Riley 
has succeeded in obtaining a number of 
living females, 

Prof. Riley finds that there are two 
species of canker-worms, or looping cat- 
erpillars, both of them very injuriovs to 
trees. The female, being wingless, is 
compelled to crawl up the tree. One spe- 
cies ascends the trunk in the spring, and 


can be stopped by scraping the bark and 


applying tarred bandages. The other 
climbs up in the fall, and is more diffi- 
cult to circumvent, but can be conquered 
by placing oil troughs around the trunk. 
English sparrows are the best antidote 
to both kinds. 

Prof. Riley says that the history of the 
past summer had fully borne out the 
predictions made by him in May, in re- 
ference to the locusts, that they would 
not do any serious damage outside of the 
districts where they hatched out; that 
they would have wings sufficient to en- 
able them to fly away by the middle of 
June, and that they would then depart. 
Also that they would return west this 
year, and that very few eggs would be 
deposited in the State in 1875, and con- 
sequently that no ravages are to be ex- 
pected from the pest next season in Mis- 
souri. 


NEW VIEWS OF THE EARTH'S HEAT. 

Aout twenty-five miles south of Ber- 
lin there is a ledge of gypsum in which 
the Prussian government began, April 
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25, 1867, to sink an artesian well in 
search of salt. For a depth of 291 feet 
the bore chisel passed through gypsum 
with an occasional layer of anhydrite, 
but at that depth salt was encountered, 
and the chisel continued in this fora fur- 
ther depth of 3,881 feet. This great 
thickness indicates the presence of one 
of the largest deposits of salt in the 
world. The bottom of the mass was not 
reached, and the official account gives 
two reasons for stopping the work. One 
was that the machinery was not suited to 
work at such depths, and the other was 
no sign of nearing the bottom of the salt. 
The boring was therefore stopped Sep- 
tember 15, 1871. This well, penetrating 
deeper into the earth (4,172 feet) than 
any other work of man, has been used by 
Prof. Mohr, of Bonn, in an attempt to 
ascertain the true rate of increasing tem- 
perature in the earth's crust. It is well 
known that experiments in mines and 
artesian wells have hitherto given results 
so opposite and puzzling that the dis- 
crepancies were explainable only on the 
supposition that currents of cooler or 
warmer water entered the wells and dis- 
turbed their natural temperature. The 
uncertainty on the subject has been so 
great, that this kind of experimental 
proof has been usually avoided by geolo- 
gists and physicists, though it is one of 
the few cases in which geological investi- 
gation comes within the scope of exact 
calculation. 

Prof. Mohr began with the following 
proposition: If we divide the earth from 
its cireumference toward its centre in 
depths of 100 feet, each one of these hol- 
low spheres will contain more matter 
than the one below it and less than the 
one above it. If the earth is radiating 
from its interior a fixed amount of heat, 
it is plain that these hollow spheres will 
be hotter as they are nearer to the cen- 
tre, because the mass of matter to be 
heated will depend on their distance from 
the centre. It follows from this, also, 
that the temperature will increase from 
without inward, but not at a uniform 
rate. The rate will itself increase as the 
fluid or intensely hot nucleus is ap- 
proached. The thermometer used was 
a Reaumur, which has 80 degrees between 
the freezing and boiling points. The 
temperatures found were as follows, in 
degrees Fahrenheit: 
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Depth. Deg. Reaum. Deg. Fahr. inna, 
700 15.654 67.22 
900 17.849 72.16 

1,100 19.943 76.87 

1,300 21.939 81.37 

1,500 23.830 85.62 

1,700 25.623 89.65 

1,900 27.315 93.46 1.91 

2,100 28.906 97.08 1.79 

8,390 36.756 114.70 coos 

A glance at the last table will show 
that the increase of temperature is ina 
diminishing ratio, the rate of increase 
lessening 0.1125 deg. F., or 0.05 R. for 
every 100 feet of descent. 

Thus the proposition with which Prof. 
Mohr started is disproved. Instead of 
an increasing rate the temperature of the 
crust increases at a lessening rate. There 
must be some point therefore where the 
increase ceases altogether and the tem- 
perature is stationary, because the series 
begins with a known increase for the first 
100 feet, and the quantity is gradually 
reduced to nothing by the withdrawal of 
0.05 deg. R. for every 100 feet. The po- 
sition of this zone of invariable tempera- 
ture is put by Prof. Mohr at 5,170 feet 
from the surface, on the following 
grounds: His experiments show that the 
rate of increase was 0.445 deg. R. for the 
last 100 feet—from 3,300 to 3,390 feet. 
He says: ‘‘The end of the increase will 
come when the last increase of 0.445 deg. 
R. is absorbed by the deduction of 0.05 
deg. R., therefore after 8.9 strata of 200 
feet, and therefore 1,780 feet deeper than 
8,390 feet.” Even if the decrease of rate 
should be only one hundredth of a de- 
gree Reaumur for 100 feet, the region of 
constant temperature would be reached 
at 13,500 feet. The trouble with Prof. 
Mohr’s calculations is that they prove too 
much. If we disregard the region near 
the surface as subject to disturbing in- 
fluences, and assume that the increase of 
1.097 deg. R. at 900 feet depth is the be- 
ginning of regular conditions, the line 
of constant temperature would be reached 
at 1.097+0.05, or in 22 strata of 100 feet 
each. This would put the line of con- 
stant temperature at a depth of 3,100 
feet. His own experiments show that 
this is not true. 

Still it is quite possible that there is a 
basis of truth in his work. The deduc- 
tions from a law of this kind, if it can be 
established, are very important. In it we 
might find positive confirmation of our 
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theories respecting the condition of the 
earth's interior. If we can prove that 
there is a line of constant temperature 
within three or five miles, we may accept 
the views of Prof. Mohr, who says: ‘‘ The 
cause of the increasing heat of the earth 
must lie in the upper strata of the earth’s 
crust.” Not only the theory of volca- 
noes, but our views respecting earth- 
quakes, mountain making, and creation 
itself will be affected. 


EXPLORATION IN THE PACIFIC, 

Tue British exploring vessel Challenge 
reached Honolulu July 24, after running 
a line of about 3,170 nautical miles in 
length, which occupies in the Pacific 
ocean a position corresponding to the 
line between Sandy Hook and the Azores 
in the Atlantic. When the details of 
the soundings have been fully worked 
out, this will doubtless afford valuable 
means of comparing the currents and 
general phenomena of circulation in the 
two oceans. Concerning the general re- 
sults of the observations made, Prof. 
Wyville Thomson says: 

‘*There seems to be little doubt that 
the enormous mass of cold water which 
fills up the trough of the Pacific is like 
the cold bottom water of the Atlantic, 
an indraught from the Southern sea. 
The more the question is investigated 
the less evidence there seems to me to be 
of any general ocean circulation depend- 
ing upon differences of specific gravity. 
It seems certain that both in the Atlan- 
tic and in the Pacific the bottom-water 
is constantly moving northward; and I 
am now very much inclined to refer this 
movement to an excess of precipitation 
over the water hemisphere, a portion of 
the vapor formed in the northern hemi- 
sphere being carried southward and pre- 
cipitated in the vast southern area of low 
barometric pressure. I hope to enter 
fully into the discussion of this matter 
on a future occasion, The temperature 
of the water is greatly lower in the Paci- 
fic for the first thousand fathoms than in 
the Atlantic in the corresponding lati- 
tude of 35 deg. N. There is one very re- 
markable difference between the two 
basins. While in the Atlantic it seems 
certain that the temperature sinks gradu- 
ally, though very slightly, for the last 
thousand fathoms to the bottom, it ap- 
pears that in the Pacific the minimum 
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temperature of 1.7 deg. C. is reached at 
a depth not greater than 1,400 fathoms, 
and that from that depth to the bottom 
the temperature is the same. The 
soundings from Yokohama to Honolulu 
are remarkably uniform in depth, the 
twenty-two soundings on one line which 
are unaffected by the neighborhood of 
land giving an average of 2,858 fathoms. 
The nature of the bottom is also very 
uniform; and, according to the nomen- 
clature which we have adopted, it is in 
each case noted on the chart as ‘red 
clay.’ It is usually, however, somewhat 
grayer in color than the typical ‘red 
clay,’ and contains a large proportion of 
the tests of siliceous organisms, a propor- 
tion which increases with increasing 
depth, and a considerable proportion of 
pumice in different states of comminu- 
tion and decomposition. The clay con- 
tains scarcely a trace of carbonate of 
lime, although the surface swarms with 
ooze-forming foraminifera. In some 
cases the trawl came up half full of large 
‘ lumps of pumice, which seemed to have 
been drifted about till they were water- 
logged, and to be softening and becom- 


ing decomposed; these pieces of decom- 
posing pumice were often coated and per- 
vaded throughout with oxide of manga- 


nese. Over the shale area the red clay 
was full of concretions, consisting main- 
ly of peroxide of manganese, round, oval, 
or mammilated and very irregular, vary- 
ing in size from a grain of mustard seed 
toa large potato. When these concre- 
tions are broken up, they are found to 
consist of concentric layers haviug a 
radiating fibrous arrangement, and usu- 
ally starting from a nucleus consisting of 
some foreign body, such as a piece of 
pumice, a shark's tooth, or a fragment of 
any organism, as for instance, in one case, 
a piece of a Hexactinnelid sponge, of the 
genus Aphrocallistes, which was preserved 
as a very beautiful fossil in the centre. 
The concretions appear to form loose 
among the soft clay; the singular point 
is the amount of this manganese forma- 
tion, and the vast area which it covers.” 


ANIMALS fatten on proper doses of ar- 
senic, because this substance increases 
the power of digesting fat, and lessens 
the excretion of nitrogen. 


A Late gale in France was so strong 
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that it broke the magnetic anemometer, 
and Robinson’s cups registered up to 70 
kilometres (43 miles) per hour velocity, 
when they also broke down. 


A paPeR has been published by Dr. 
Birch of the British Museum, on the dif- 
ferent breeds of dogs known to the Egyp- 
tians, as depicted in drawings on the 
wails of tombs. He finds that the varia- 
tions of the animal were as well marked 
then as now. 


Mae. C. Royer, during the discussion 
on a paper read before the French Societé 
d’Anthropologie, pointed out that travel- 
lers might make important additions to 
our knowledge of races by giving especial 
attention to young children, in whom the 
distinctions of race are prominently ex- 
hibited. 


RatnwatTer brings down yearly about 
12 pounds of ammonia per acre of ground, 
To supply an equal amount in sulphate 
of ammonia at six cents per pound 
would cost the farmer $2.88, and this is 
therefore the manurial value of the rain. 
To this, however, must be added a cer- 
tain quantity of nitric or nitrous acid. 


Apvices from China bring the infor- 
mation that the most extraordinary rain- 
fall of this very exceptional year has oc- 
curred in that country. At Sikawei 
September 1, between 4 and 7 o’clock in 
the morning, the fall was 1.287 inch per 
hour for three hours! During the twen- 
ty-four hours which ended at 4 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that day no less than 
8.59 inches of rain fell. 


A curious inquiry by E. Cortambert 
into ‘the geographical distribution of 
celebrated persons in France shows that 
the north is especially fertile in poets, the 
east in scientific men, the south in ora- 
tors, and the west in navigators. Phil- 
osophy dominates in the central region. 
Of course these are but generalities, and 
the presence of Paris and other great 
cities in the north gives to that quarter 
predominence in all department of intel- 
lectual force. M. Cortambert’s work is 
by no means trivial or superficial, but is 
carefully done, and he means to connect 
it with the physical ethnographic peculi- 
arities of each district. 
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THE comparative mortality of large 
cities is about as foliows, the figures be- 
ing the number of deaths to 1,000 inhab- 
itants: London, 22; Paris, 22; Brussels, 
25; Birmingham, 27; New York, 28; 
Manchester, 30; Bombay, 31; Munich, 
83; Vienna, 35; Berlin, 37; Rome, 89; 
Madras, 42. The position of Munich, 
Vienna, and Rome in this list accords 
with their reputation among travellers. 


An ingenious talking machine was 
lately exhibited in Berlin, but High-Ger- 
man was too much for it. A visitor asked 
Bellachina the inventor to make it pro- 
nounce Thiergartenbaugesellschaft. The 
unhappy machine got as far as Thier- 
garten, but then there was a whirr as the 
cogs were stripped off the wheels and a 
smash. This is new evidence that a ma- 
chine attuned to the chest notes of the 
Italians must not attempt northern gut- 
turals. 


A MINERALOGICAL society has lately 
been formed in Great Britain, and now 
numbers sixty members, with new names 
coming rapidly in. The society is the 
outcome of a vigorous discussion in the 
scientific periodicals (the ‘Chemical 
News” chiefly), in which the position of 
England in respect to the science of min- 
eralogy was sharply animadverted upon. 
Already the effects of the movement are 
shown in increasing publicity given to 
work in this field. 


Vesuvius is once more in eruption. 
The bottom left in the crater by the 
eruption of 1869 has disappeared, and 
the mountain is smoking again. Prof. 
Palmieri, the famous observer of the vol- 
cano, predicts a long period of activity. 
It is a peculiar result of modern life that 
an eruption of Vesuvius is always a great 
gain to Italy. The greatest damage the 
mountain has done in modern times does 
not compare with the sums spent in the 
country by curious visitors. 


Gautier says that none of the methods 
for detecting arsenical poison in animal 
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tissues are able to determine the quantity 
present, for the reason that none of them 
extract the whole of it. He thinks this 
can be done, however, by Marsh’s pro- 
cess if the organic matter is treated with 
nitric and sulphuric acids in alternation 
at a moderate heat. It is then heated to 
incipient carbonization, the residue pow- 
dered and exhausted with water. Sodium 
bisulphite is added, and the arsenic pre- 
cipitated by prolonged passage of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 


Dr. Morton, President of Stevens In- 
stitute, has greatly improved the Bunsen 
burner by turning the lips of the upper 
orifice inward, so as to leave an opening. 
of about two-thirds the area of the tube. 
This practically makes the gas issue from 
an opening cut in a thin plate, and there 
is no danger whatever of the flame re- 
treating. Slight as this improvement 
seems, it will cut short an immense 
amount of experimenting and mathe- 
matical calculation on the proper rela- 
tion between the air and the gas open- 
ings. His improvement is based on the 
theory of eddies produced in the ordin- 
ary burner by the different velocities of 
the current at centre and circumference. 


Messrs. De La RveE and Miiller have 
constructed a chloride of silver battery 
of 3,240 elements. Of these 1,080 ele- 
ments consist each of a glass tube 15.23 
centimetres (6 in.) long and 1.9 centime- 
tres (0.76 in.) in diameter. These are 
closed with vulcanized rubber stoppers, 
perforated to permit the introduction of 
a rod of amalgamated zinc 0.48 centime- 
tres (0.19 in.) in diameter and 10.438 cen- 
timetres (4.6 in.) long. Each tube con- 
tains 14.59 grammes (0.94 0z.) of pow- 
dered argentic chloride, strongly com- 
pressed by wooden rods. A flattened 
silver wire is first placed in the bottom of 
the tubes, which above the argentic chlo- 
ride are covered with leaf of gutta-per- 
cha. The remaining 2,160 elements are 
12.75 centimetres (5in.) long. The elec- 
tromoter force of the battery is to that of 
a Daniels battery as 1.03 to 1. 
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‘*Lectures To My Srupents. A Se- 
lection from Addresses delivered to the 
Students of the Pastor’s College, Metro- 
politan Tabernacle.” By C. H. Spurgeon, 
President. First series. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

‘‘Types AND EmBLems: Being a Col- 
lection of Sermons preached on Sunday 
and Thursday evenings at the Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle.” By C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The college to which Mr. Spurgeon 
lectures is not an ordinary theological 
“‘seminary.’’ Young men are not made 
into clergymen there, but men who have 
been ministers for at least two years are 
afforded the means of increasing their 
powers. It is one of the numerous meth- 
ods for doing good which Mr. Spurgeon 
has conceived with so much originality, 
and carried forward with so much force. 
He seems to hold peculiar and very sen- 
sible notions of the qualities that are 
needed to make a man a preacher. Will- 
ingness and ability to do good are not 
enough. The preacher is a public speaker, 
and all the world knows that a man may 
be able in any profession, and yet not be 
an acceptable speechmaker. So far, 
no one will dispute Mr. Spurgeon’s po- 
sition, but he separates himself from the 
usual practice of clerical leaders by hold- 
ing that if a man cannot speak well, he 
should not assume the ministerial func- 
tion. Other forms of usefulness are open 
to him, but let him not mount the pulpit. 
Nevertheless in maintaining this view 
Mr. Spurgeon does not lose sight of the 
fact that preaching is ‘‘ foolishness.’’ In 
the delicate work of selecting his stu- 
dents he often rejected men for physical 
defects, as the following extracts from 
the lecture on ‘‘ The Call to the Ministry ”’ 
show: 


“You may think it odd, but still I feel very well 
assured that when a man has a contracted chest, 
with no distance between his shoulders, the all- 
wise Creator did not intend him habitually to 
preach. If he had meant him to speak, he would 
have given him in some measure breadth of chest 
sufficient to yield a reasonable amount of lung 
force. When the Lord means a creature to run 
He gives it nimble legs, and if He means an- 
other creature to preach He will give it suitable 


lungs. A brother who has to stop in the middle 
of a sentence and work his air pump should ask 
himself whetber there is not some other occupa- 
tion for which he is better fitted.’’ 

“ Application was received from a young man 
who had a sort of rotary motion of his jaw of the 
most painful sort to the beholder. . . . I could 
not have looked at him while preaching, without 
laughter, if all the gold of Tarshish had been my 
reward, and in all probability nine out of ten of 
his hearers would have been more sensitive than 
myself.” 


‘*A man with a big tongue which filled 
up his mouth and caused indistinctness, 
another without teeth, another who stam- 
mered, another who could not pronounce 
all the alphabet,” were all declined. 

Whatever the goodies, who go about 
the country engaged in the double effort 
of raising money to educate young men 
to the ministry and of finding young men 
to spend it, may say to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
very positive way of deciding for himself 
on the fitness of his candidates, the great 
congregation of hearers will sustain him 
in any effort to strengthen the pulpit. 
This book is filled with strong, plain 
talk. The lectures were the last thing 
in the week’s course of study, and were 
delivered when the students were tired, 
and the lecturer felt bound to avoid the 
formal style. They abound in lively 
and trenchant passages. They are made 
up of criticism and advice commingled, 
and both are worthy of the great preach- 
er, who in a long life of active promi- 
nence has never turned aside from the 
duties of the ministry, and has no fame 
to-day but that which comes from the 
diligent practice of his profession. His 
remarks on the minister as an orator are 
valuable to all speakers in public, and 
will be read with delight by hearers too. 
He is opposed to the lugubrious tone in 
preaching, not because it is spiritual in- 
gratitude, but because it brings on bron- 
chitis, which is avoided by an agreeable 
modulation of the voice. He rarely has 
a chance to hear other ministers, but it 
would seem that when he does, disap- 
pointment is usually the result. His book 
is therefore one of criticism, and like 
works of that kind, especially when hon- 
estly and kindly carried out, it is crisp 
reading, of good flavor. 
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The ‘‘Types and Emblems” is a col- 
lection of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sunday eve- 
ning sermons, the nine volumes of his ser- 
mons which have been published having 
been taken entirely from the morning 
discourses. Many clergymen make a dis- 
tinction between the morning and eve- 
ning sermons, one being more ‘‘ labored ” 
and the other more simple and direct. In 
this volume we have a selection of dis- 
courses on some of the emblematic and 
prophetic expressions of the Old Testa- 
ment. They show the peculiarly direct 
style of the famous preacher, and will be 
a welcome addition to a series of ser- 
mons which have been found to be most 
acceptable to that portion of the Chris- 
tian world included in the circle of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s admirers. 


‘Sratistics oF MINES AND MINING IN 
THE STATES AND TERRITORIES WEST OF 
THE Rocky Mountains: Being the Sixth 
Annual Report of Rossiter W. Raymond, 
U. S. Commissioner of Mining Statis- 
tics.” Washington Government Printing 
office. 1874. 

This report shows a gratifying im- 
provement in the collection of mining 
and metallurgical statistics, which proves 
that the American aversion to Govern- 
ment supervision is not unconqucrable. 
A large number of mining and smelting 
companies, including the most important 
in the West, have supplied the Commis- 
sioner with full and accurate details of 
their work, and from the tables given in 
this report an engineer who is called to 
initiate similar operations can obtain a 
fair idea of what his own necessary ex- 
penses will be. This is fulfilling precise- 
ly the leading purpose of such a task by 
the American Government. What our 
mining industry has always needed is 
the publication of information sufficient- 
ly accurate and complete to serve 
as standards for succeeding work- 
men. Had this been possible twenty 
years ago, there can be little doubt that 
important savings could have been ef- 
fected in the management of our mines. 
The result obtained in the eight years 
during which the office of Commissioner 
has been established is partly due to the 
good sense of the miners, stimulated by 
the example of the few who led off in 
giving the desired information, partly to 
the increasing efficiency of the local 
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agents employed—the personnel of the 
Commissioner’s office—and finally it is 
partly attributable to the influence of 
publications on general metallurgical 
topics. The latter have attracted atten- 
tion and experiment, and have served as 
examples to be followed, It is a pity that 
the work of collecting these statistics 
should be stopped in the midst of an in- 
creasing usefulness and just when some 
of the best engineers in the country have 
enlisted themselves in its service. But we 
believe the Government has failed to 
make any appropriation for the work. 
The mining community can ill afford the 
loss. The Commissioner estimates the 
bullion product for 1878 was $71,642,- 
523. Since 1847 the United States has 
produced $1,240,750,000 in gold, and 
$186,050,000 in silver. Nevada is now 
the leading producer of bullion, and then 
foliow in order California, Montana 
(where placer gold is still richly pro- 
duced), Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and last- 
ly Washington and Oregon together. In 
the treatises on metallurgy, the ‘‘ Treat- 
ment of Quicksilver Ores,” by Louis Ja- 
nin; ‘‘ Washoe Process,’’ by John M. 
Adams; ‘‘ Smelting in Park County, Col- 
orado,”’ by E. D. Peters; ‘* Wyandotte 
Silver and Lead Works,’’ by W. M. Cour- 
tiss; ‘* Avoidable Wastes at American 
Smelting Works,” and the ‘Smelting 
Works of the Hartz,” both by A. Eilers, 
are the most prominent. We hope the 
Government will appoint a new commis- 
sioner, or by adding the work of collect- 
ing statistics to one of its Western sur- 
veys continue the important service it has 
done to American mining. 


**O_p New York, FRoM THE BATTERY 
To BuoomineDaLe.”’ Etchings by Eliza 
Greatorex. Text by M. Despard. New 
York: G,. P, Putnam’s Sons. Sold by 
subscription. 

New Yorkers will sympathize with any 
author or artist who tries to make a thing 
either of beauty or interest out of its 
streets. Many attempts have been mado 
to find the materials for an account of 
its families, the houses they lived in, and 
the events that made them worth talking 
about. But the heroic stage is entirely 
wanting from the history of most of the 
families who are now prominent in socie- 
ty. The houses their founders lived in 
were never remarkable. The events that 
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took place in them were quite as common- 
place. In fact, the success of the his- 
torian has usually been in inverse ratio 
to his veracity. The most Christian of 
narrators has never equalled Diedrich 
Knickerbocker in popularity, Our city 
is not peculiar in this, This is the char- 
acter of nearly every American city, and 
must continue to be so long as those who 
are most prominent in public affairs do 
not necessarily take a position of equal 
prominence in society. Probably there 
is hardly another nation in the world that 
could have passed through five years of 
great military events with so few acces- 
sions to its society leaders from the mili- 
tary circles as we have had. Under sim- 
ilar circumstances London society would 
be crowded with heroes who, though 
parvenu in the sense of having risen rap- 
idly from a position of comparative ob- 
scurity, would maintain their distinction 
with ease because of the connection most 
of them would have with long-established 
families, and because of the fixed rela- 
tions which each rank has there to all 
other ranks. Butin New York the ‘‘ old- 
family business,” as the pretension to an- 
cient lineage is irreverently called, is per- 
haps the least creditable form of pride. 
For it would be hard for most of the ‘‘ old 
stock” to find by the closest search of 
the centuries one act which honorably 
distinguished their name from that of 
the obscurest unknown. 

Under such circumstances it is but 
natural to find the artistic part of this 
work superior to the literary. The inge- 
nuity of Mrs. Despard in evolving cheer- 
fulness and grace, with an astonishing 
stock of incident, from such materials, is 
almost beyond praise; but nevertheless 
her history is one of those that are not to 
be compared in the least with that of Mr. 
Knickerbocker. Mrs. Greatorex gives 
us a series of pictures most of which are 
agreeable bits of landscape, or architec- 
tural as well as interesting landmarks in 
the rapid growth of the city. She has 
happily avoided excessive realism, and 
we occasionally find a name which we 
have associated with some very matter- 
of-fact looking brick structure standing 
square with the street, attached to as 
pretty a bit of ruined tower, seen through 
trees, as can be found in an English land- 
scape. The artistic element which is 
lacking from our streets Mrs. Greatorex 
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has gracefully introduced into her sketch- 
es. Old New York is brought to the 
mind's eye as much by the bowery acces- 
sories of the sketches as by their central 
object. The etchings do not exhibit par- 
ticularly delicate handling, but they have 
breadth and force, The artist also shows 
a happiness in the character she has 
thrown over her sketches. There is an 
accuracy in her ideality which makes her 
work very acceptable. She has stepped 
in just as the era of demolition was clos- 
ing, and preserved in this series of beau- 
tiful pictures the remembrance and the 
remains of the time when there was ru- 
ralness and natural beauty in the streets 
which are now as hard as brick and as 
sombre as brown stone can make them, 
One thing is certain. This is the last 
pictorial work of its kind which can be 
accomplished for New York. The old 
city has completely passed away. Some 
errors and anachronisms are to be discov- 
ered in the work, but even were it free 
from these it would hardly take its place 
among cur works of historical or bio- 
graphical reference. 


“A Text-Book or Human Paysio.o- 
ay.” Designed for the Use of Practition- 
ers and Students of Medicine. By Aus- 
tin Flint, Jr., M. D. Llustrated. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It is unnecessary to do more than an- 
nounce to physicians and medical stu- 
dents the fact that Dr. Flint has publish- 
ed a condensation in one volume of his 
standard work on physiology. Both the 
author and the treatise are well known, 
and for professional readers it is sufli- 
cient to say that the volume before us is 
an octavo of nearly a thousand pages, and 
with 316 illustrations, It is therefore 
large enough to permit a thorough treat- 
ment of the subject, and has been illus- 
trated with a generosity for which the 
publishers deserve the thanks the author 
accords them. But the use of physiolo- 
gical works is not confined to medical 
gentlemen. They are needed in private 
life as well, and though Dr. Flint’s work 
has not been written especially for fami- 
ly use, there are many persons who find 
that the most thorough and matter-of- 
fact text-book for professional men is 
also the best for lay reading. Dr. Flint’s 
discussion of the blood, respiration, di- 
gestion, and other subjects, is expressed 
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in language which does not make a pro- 
fessional education necessary for its com- 
prehension, and any one of ordinary in- 
telligence will find his pages plain read- 
ing. The subject for which unprofes- 
sional readers will mostly seek such a 
work is treated in the last chapter, where 
the author has given one-tenth of his vol- 
ume, and more than a tenth of his illus- 
trations, to a very full account of repro- 
ductive physiology. The whole work is 
an admirable compendium of physiologi- 
cal science as it now stands, with all the 
additions which have been made by phy- 
sicists and chemists, Necessary promi- 
nence is given to the results of the graph- 
ical mode of experimenting. But while 
the late discoveries are carefully incor- 
porated, the author has not neglected the 
older. He pays such strict attention to 
the rights involved in priority of discov- 
ery, that his work is as much of a history 
of the science as any one, not a profes- 
sional invoicer of dates, cares to read. 

** ANNALS OF A Fortress.”’ By E. Vi- 
ollet le Duc. Boston: James R, Osgood 
& Co. 

The ‘* Annals of a Fortress”’ is the most 
interesting book on military science that 
has appeared in a longtime. The sub- 
ject of which it treats, the rise and de- 
velopment of the art of fortification, 
more particularly the permanent defenses 
of cities, renders this work profitable 
reading for every one who takes any inter- 
est in the military preparation of the 
continental powers. Although not strict- 
ly a professional work, it has such high 
literary merit and is so concise and clear, 
that it cannot fail to be of interest even 
to trained military men, while any one 
with but a slight knowledge of the sci- 
ence of fortification can read it under- 
standingly. The definition of every tech- 
nical term used is given in a copious vo- 
cabulary at the end of the book. The 
plan of the author is an admirable one; 
it consists in giving the history of an 
ideal fortress which passed through the 
ordeal of seven sieges, the earliest far 
back in the times of the Romans, and the 
latest in 1813. This plan, skilfully car- 
ried out, enables him to bring out in high 
relief the changes that the successive 
improvements in the power and range of 
artillery have brought about in the art of 
constructing defensive works. To these 
seven sieges the author has added a con- 
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cluding chapter, which sets forth very 
clearly the effects that have been wrought 
in the same direction, by the extensive 
if not almost exclusive use of long-range 
rifled cannon, which had its latest and 
most complete application during the 
late Franco-Prussian war. In a word, 
this work gives a complete history, by a 
master hand, of the defensive art, from 
the time when the tormentum, balista, 
and catapult were the engines used in the 
attack of fortifications, to the days of 
steel rifled guns, with their ranges of ten 
or twelve thousand yards. The author 
illustrates, and to our mind proves, the 
conclusions he has reached, by well chosen 
examples from the sieges of French 
fortresses by the Germans. He says: 
‘‘ Vauban fortresses have had their day ”; 
and speaking of the possibilities of the 
future, ‘‘ Who can conjecture what may 
be accomplished in a future war by the 
system of defence of which an example 
has just been presented ?”’ And allud- 
ing to the siege of Paris: ‘‘It is not, 
therefore, proved that long ranges give a 
greater advantage to the attack than to 
the defence, while on the other hand the 
long-range rifled cannon may be affirmed 
to be favorable to the defence; but it 
would be only so on the condition of the 
works being planned in view of the new 
action of artillery, and not according to 
tradition, however glorious. The de- 
structive power of modern projectiles 
puts obstacles in the way of the besiegers’ 
approaches; and in fact, during the late 
war, we never saw employed that old 
mode of approach with the view to at- 
tacking by the breach and crossing the 
ditch. The Germans were not so stupid 
as to employ these classical methods.” 
The work is well translated by Mr. Rich- 
ard Bucknall, who has skilfully managed 
to preserve the quaint style which the 
author uses in describing the miliary op- 
erations connected with the sieges of the 
middle ages. We must not omit to add 
that the volume is handsomely printed 
and well illustrated. 


‘*CLIMATE AND TIME IN THEIR GEOLO- 
aicaL Rexations. A Theory of Secular 
Changes of the Earth’s Climate.” By 
James Croll, of Her Majesty’s Geological 
Survey of Scotland. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Mr. Croll has the honor of having 
made one of those profound impressions 
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upon current scientific thought which 
come now and again to turn it for a time 
with uncontrollable impulse into some 
given channel. A century ago it was 
suggested that the variations in the 
earth’s climate might be explained on as- 
tronomical grounds, but it was not until 
1864, when Mr. Croll took up the sub- 
ject, that the question was placed upon 
its true bearings. He showed that the 
variation known to take place in the mi- 
nor axis of the earth’s orbit might pro- 
duce great extremes of climate on our 
globe, and that the dates of the maxima 
and minima of this variation were calcu- 
lable (from formule given by Leverrier) 
for an immense period backward and for- 
ward from the present day. The possi- 
ble accuracy of this method of fixing the 
date of the glacial period affected geo- 
logical thought so profoundly that it has 
for years formed a principal subject for 
discussion. We say possible accuracy 


for the reason that Mr. Croll’s calcula- 
tions, and even his principles, have been 
criticised. But the value of his work 
does not lie in the immediate attainment 
of the end, but in the evidence he pre- 
sented that the phenomena of the glacial 


epoch did not require forced assumptions 
or unusual oceurrences for their explana- 
tion. He showed that they might be 
brought within the great general laws of 
the universe. The result was a profound 
impression upon the genius of geological 
speculation, The study of cosmical 
physics acquired new interest and re- 
ceived contributions from the greatest 
thinkers aad the most experienced work- 
men in science. But fixing the date of 
the glacial epoch was but a small part, 
and perhaps the least brilliant part of 
Mr. Croll’s work. In this book he dis- 
cusses the following questions among 
others: 1. The plurality of glacial epochs. 
2. Warm periods in the Arctic regions as 
& necessary consequence of secular varia- 
tions of climate. 3. Cause of the sub- 
mergence and emergence of the land dur- 
ing the glacial epoch. 4, Formation of 
the coal beds during the warm intergla- 
cial periods, All these are among the 
subjects which are directly concerned in 
his glacial theory. Some of them were 
more or less widely discerned before, but 
his discussion of them from the stand- 
point of general physical law has greatly 
stimulated the work of exploration. New 
facts have been found and a new signifi- 
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cance given to others well known, so that 
the plurality of cold periods, and the 
conditions of the Miocene continent in 
the Arctic region, are now accepted by 
geologists who ten years ago were loth 
to yield their concurrence upon the mod- 
erate proof that had then been accumu- 
lated from the rocks. Mr. Croll con- 
cludes that the geological history of the 
earth, which includes the time during 
which it has had a solid crust and an 
ocean, does not cover more than one 
hundred millions of years. The date of 
the Miocene and Eocene periods he finds 
from a table in which the maximum ec- 
centricities of the earth’s orbit are given 
for 3,000,000 years before 1800. One 
glacial epoch occurred 2,500,000 years 
ago, and this he assigns to the Eocene; 
another, 850,000 years ago, he thinks fell 
during the Miocene; and the Glacial 
Epoch began 250,000 years ago. The 
former lasted 160,000 years, the Miocene 
260,000 years, and the Glacial Epoch 
160,000 years. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
Croll belongs to the philosophic school in 
geology. The received estimate of the 
thickness of the rocks, 100,000 feet, he 
rejects, and forms a new estimate based 
on the amount of solid material carried 
down by the Mississippi. This gives a 
denudation of one foot in 6,000 years, 
and if the material were spread over the 
whole ocean, the deposit in 100,000,000 
years would be only 7,000 feet thick. 
But the author considers that the ocean 
basins are of immense antiquity, and that 
within them no deposition takes place 
except on a narrow belt along the coast 
line. If this belt is taken at 116,500 
miles long and 100 miles wide, one foot 
of rock taken from the land and distrib- 
uted over this area would form a bed five 
feet thick. 

We must leave these incomplete details. 
It is impossible to convey by them evena 
faint idea of the importance of Mr. Croll’s 
work. The present volume, which is in 
part a reprint of papers published in va- 
rious philosophical journals, Cciscusses 
some of the greatest scientific questions 
of the day, and does so with acumen and 
erudition. We should be glad to see the 
first half condensed. It is given to a 
controversy with Dr. Carpenter on the 
subject of oceanic circulation, and would 
be more agreeable, as well as more effec- 
tive, if it were less antagonistic in style, 
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— TuE new political broom at Wash- 
ington threatens to sweep very clean. 
There is talk of cutting down the salary 
of the President, and those of all the 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
of the country, and also of sweeping 
away some ministers and consuls by the 
consolidation of offices of this nature. 
There is talk of reducing the budget of 
national expenditure by many millions, 
Economy is always a good thing in the 
administration of the affairs of a nation 
as well as in the management of a house- 
hold; and there are times in which it is 
particularly desirable in both relations. 
But as we all know, there is such a thing 
as false economy; and that is just what 
we have always practised in regard to the 
salaries of the officers of the Federal 
Government. The servants of the United 
States, from the President down, are the 
poorest paid public officers among those 
of all the great nations, or even those of 
middle standing. The President's salary 
at its increased rate is not one dollar too 
much, but rather too little. The sala- 
ries of the Secretaries and of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, when compared 
with those of men in a similar position in 
other great nations, are ridiculously 
small; in comparison with the profes- 
sional earnings of men of such ability as 
we should find in such offices, they seem 
contrived to drive the proper men away 
from the service of the nation; and the 
absence of any retiring pensions makes 
their inadequacy more glaring and more 
injurious to both parties. Nor is our 
diplomatic corps more gencrously or 
more wisely provided for, No man can 
take the position of Minister of the United 
States at an important court, and ap- 
pear even creditably, without drawing 
largely upon his private resources. And 
as to the reduction of our diplomatic and 
consular force, it surely would be unwise 
to limit those departments by the amount 
of actual clerical or commercial work 
needed in places where we have diplo- 
matic or consular representatives. What 
we need is to be represented very thor- 
oughly the world over, that our name 


and our interests may have some author- 
ized person to look after them in case 
such a need should possibly arise, and 
that our own citizens may not be com- 
pelled, as so often they have done, to 
throw themselves for protection upon the 
courtesy of a British consul, which, we 
record with pleasure, has never failed 
them. The American people are not 
mean; they do not hoard their money, 
and as individuals they pay liberally. 
Nor are they poor even now; they can yet 
pay liverally, and they do so. But the 
American government has the name, and 
with much justice, of being the poorest 
paymaster in the world. Congressmen 
may like to please their constituents with a 
show of reduced expenses; and it must 
be confessed that the appropriations of 
money at Washington might be reduced 
with advantage and to the satisfaction of 
the public. But it is not in salaries that 
the reduction is asked for. The people 
of the United States know that their 
public servants are not too highly paid; 
but they also know that these underpaid 
men are induced in one way or another 
to appropriate enormous sums of the 
public money in such a way that they 
are in a great measure wasted, going 
chiefly into the pockets of scheming con- 
tractors, but in a measure into those of 
the appropriators, Here Congressmen 
might show their reforming and _ re- 
trenching virtues to advantage, and to 
their own credit with the people. They 
may keep their hands off from the little 
salaries of the members of the Adminis- 
tration, the courts,.and the clerks, if 
they will but stop the jobbing. The 
printing and binding of public docu- 
ments every year is an expense which is 
ten times as great as it needs to be. 
Those pub. docs. are thrown away by the 
ton—literally by the ton, unread, up- 
opened. Instance in illustration of this: 
Not long ago the N. P. wishing some very 
cheap smali portfolios for loose papers, 
asked a second-hand book dealer if he 
had such things. He had not; but he 
said, pointing to a long row of large and 
heavy quarto books, ‘‘ Why not take some 
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of those and cut out the printed matter ? 
You may have them for twenty-five cents 
a volume.” They were reports of a de- 
partment of only the previous year; they 
were expensively printed on expensive 
paper; they were half bound in russia 
leather, the binding of each volume cost- 
ing not less than two dollars, and this 
dealer could seli them at a profit for 
twenty-five cents. There was a row of 
them at least twenty feet long, and other 
dealers had made like investments. It is 
this sort of jobbery which swells the ap- 
propriations in which mere salaries make 
a comparatively small show; and it is 
this jobbery, and not the pay of the Pres- 
ident and his representatives abroad, that 
the American people would be glad to 
see cut down. 


— One of the leading New York news- 
papers gave its readers a gloomy article 
about the first of the year, expressing 
dissent to the opinion held by many mor- 
alists that mankind have grown better 
with advancing centuries, and citing in 
support of its own judgment a dreadful 
array of murders recently committed in 
that city. It was a very bad and bloody 
show, but there is one single act which 
is in itself far beyond all of these mur- 
ders combined, and which yet has not 
been spoken of in the terms which it de- 
served. We mean the plot of Thomas or 
Thomassen to blow up the Moselle. 
True he has been called the ‘ dynamite 
fiend,” and many capital letters in the 
way of ‘‘ sensation headings ” have been 
expended upon his crime. The danger 
of such plots in the future has also been 
pointed out with sufficient note of alarm. 
But the exceptionally hideous nature of 
this man’s act has not been distinguished 
inanything that we have seen written upon 
the subject. History tells us of nothing 
which is at once so cruel, so base, so 
monstrous. The feats of some of the 
poisoners who lived two or three hun- 
dred years ago, and who poisoned people 
by way of experiment before they made 
their grand effort, approach it more near- 
ly than any other acts that are recorded. 
But in ali these cases there was a grand 
passion involved—love, hatred, revenge. 
In the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
in the autos da fe of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, there was the element of religious 
enthusiasm as well as religious hatred; 
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an enthusiasm which would have led the 
perpetrators themselves of those abomin- 
ably unchristian acts to the stake if they 
had been the persecuted instead of the 
persecutors. This was amply shown in 
England during the Reformation. None 
of these acts were done in cold blood, 
and merely for money. But this man 
went into the destruction of ocean steam- 
ers, freighted with hundreds of human 
beings who were entire strangers to him, 
as a business, just as he would have gone 
into selling breadstuffs, or making piano- 
fortes. He called in the aid of science 
and mechanics, that vessels full of hu- 
man souls, whose families and friends 
were awaiting them in solicitude and ex- 
pectant joy, might be blown to pieces in 
mid ocean, without a chance of safety, and 
his only motive was that he might make 
money. Human nature, according to all 
that we know of it, never reached so low 
a level as that before. Compared with 
such an act,a mere murder is venial, a 
massacre for religion’s sake is respectable. 
To call it fiendish is to slander the devil. 
Milton’s Satan would have turned such a 
creature as Thomas out of hell. If there 
be many Thomases in the world, we may, 
indeed, not only doubt that human na- 
ture is morally better than it was; we 
may be sure that it is morally very much 
worse. It is one of the most frightful 
thoughts that has been presented to the 
human mind, that possibly there are such 
men around us; that we meet them in 
social and commercial intercourse—men 
who would destroy us and those we love 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
if they could get gain thereby, and be 
sure that they would not be found out 
or suspected. If most men or many men 
are capable of such plots, the sooner the 
earth itself explodes the better. 


—WHEN we see *‘ Vinegar Bitters” glar- 
ing at us in golden letters upona flaming 
red ground, from the end of a street rail- 
way car or the bulkhead of a steamboat, 
we probably wonder of what use it is to 
the owner of a patent fluid with such an 
enticing name to put up these gorgeous 
announcements of its existence, But we 
little know how many people are induced 
thereby to at once embitter and ensour 
their stomachs and their lives. Nobody 
has known or cared to know anything 
about Vinegar Bitters and its maker and 
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proprietor. Whether that individual was 
created male or female, or both, we gave 
no thought; although, as Mrs. Nurse 
Winslow, who makes the ‘‘ Soothing Sy- 
rup,”’ is known to be a man, we should all 
have been quite ready to believe that Dr. 
Walker was a woman; an opulent month- 
ly nurse, perhaps, or a bankrupt genteel 
boarding-house keeper. But all at once 
light is thrown upon “ Vinegar Bit- 
ters ’’—a light other than that which pours 
down from the gilded and glowing adver- 
tisements. And a woman does it; a woman 
who, if she is not the actual author, 
maker, and finisher of Vinegar Bitters, 
has had much to do with its diffusion 
through the internal economy of many 
thousands of free and enlightened citi- 
zens and citizenesses of our glorious 
Union. [This is the centennial year.] It 
seems that the male Vinegar Bitters did 
not give the female Vinegar Bitters mo- 
ney enough [He never does. Men areas 
mean as dirt.—F. N. P.], and the conse- 
quence was a row, with vinegar on one 
side and bitters on the other, and a sepa- 
ration effected by the man taking posses- 
sion of the inside of his house and giving 
the woman the outside. [Just like a man! 
He might have let her have the house at 
least until the thing was settled. He could 
have easily made himself comfortable 
somewhere.—F. N. P.] Then come legal 
proceedings and suit for divorce, and, of 
course, alimony and counsel fees [And 
why not? How’s a poor woman to get 
hold of a man’s property and take her 
rights out of it that she got by marrying 
him, unless she makes him support her 
handsomely while she is doing it, and give 
her money to pay the lawyers that are 
suing him, I should like to know ?—F. N. 
P.]; and as the general outcome of the 
affair we have an extraordinary story. 
This so-called Doctor Walker was a char- 
coal peddler in the streets of New York, 
and so late as 1864 or ’5 he was a penni- 
less inhabitant of Stockton in California. 
He there concocted the mess which he 
called Vinegar Bitters, and a Mrs. Bren- 
ton, moved it appears by very strong par- 
tiality for the concocter, carried bottles 
of it out in a basket and peddled it 
around the streets. Only a dozen years 
have passed, and he is worth between one 
and three millions of dollars. ‘ Dr.” 
Walker was not ungrateful, and Mrs. 
Brenton became the female Vinegar Bit- 
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ters, although whether she contributed 
the vinegar or the bitters to the composi- 
tion does not appear. [A real man’s joke. 
Under the circumstances the least he 
could do was to marry her; and as to the 
vinegar and the bitters, they came to- 
gether before he and she did.—F. N. P.] 
She claims the modest sum of $300 a 
week at present, and $20,000 a year dur- 
ing her lifetime, and money for counsel 
fees, which will of course be a very pret- 
ty sum. Itreads almost like an Arabian 
Nights’ tale, that this charcoal peddler, 
who in 1864 hardly knew where to get 
his bread, should in 1875 be in a position 
to be called upon to settle $20,000 upon 
his wife. And it is particularly worthy 
of remark that while if his wife had lived 
with him quietly, and he had chosen to 
be penurious, and notwithstanding his 
wealth limit his expenditure to a thou- 
sand dollars a year, neither she nor any 
one else could have interfered. Now that 
she chooses to cut up rusty, she can de- 
mand $20,000 a year for herself, with a 
very fair chance of getting it. [And very 
righttoo. And that’s just the reason that 
wives, if they'll take my advice, will al- 
ways ‘cut up rusty,” as this very polite 
male Nebulous Person calls it; and then 
they will be sure to get their rights. J?’s 
the only way.—F. N. P.] What wonder 
that men quack, and humbug, and adver- 
tise in flaming colors in railway cars, 
and in gigantic letters upon mountain 
sides, when the net result is possibly a 
million or two of dollars in ten or eleven 
years? But think of the floods of that 
stuff that must have been poured down 
hundreds of thousands of throats to pay 
such a profit in that time. Verily, the 
** fool-killer,” if he yet goes his rounds, 
does his work negligently. 


— Tue decayed gentlewoman used to 
be a frequeritly recurring character in 
the novel of society, and the part was 
one which appealed to very genera] sym- 
pathy in not long bygone days. Conse- 
quently it was one that women under 
certain circumstances were not disin- 
clined to play. The character has been 
gradually passing out of favor, partly 
because it was overdone, and partly be- 
cause of a diminution of respect for the 
claims of “‘gentry.’’ But even now we 
have the woman who always speaks of 
herself as being in reduced circum- 
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stances; the fact being that she has al- 
ways been just as poor as she is now, 
and never was in any circumstances to 
be reduced from. The word, however, 
is precious and soothing to the feelings, 
for it implies that the user has seen bet- 
ter days, perhaps has been of one of the 
best families in—well, let us say Bung- 
town-Four-Corners, and could we say 
more for the goodness of any family? Of 
the woes of real reduced gentility we 
would not speak lightly. They carry 
with them a pang the poignancy of 
which is peculiarly their own. If Juve- 
nal was right, as he was, in saying that 
there is nothing in hapless poverty harder 
than that it makes men ridiculous, the 
more would he have been right in saying 
the same of poverty which falls upon per- 
sons of really high breeding and social 
position. But for the sham of this thing, 
and in this country, what is there but 
contempt! Of this sham a pitifully re- 
markable instance seems to have been a 
woman named Kate Coffin, who recently 
died in Newburyport, Massachusetts, and 
about whom some Newburyport people, 
we are sorry to say, talk a great deal of 
nonsense. Miss Coffin had been in the 
almshouse for thirty-seven years, al- 
though she was afflicted with no bodily 
ailment or weakness, no derangement of 
the mind more serious than foolish pre- 
tension. When those who supported her 
died, and she was left in poverty, she 
refused to do anything for her own 
support. Labor even of the lightest 
kind was ‘‘ repugnant to all her ideas of 
what belonged to a lady,’’ and she ‘‘ nev- 
er forgot that she was of one of the first 
families of the town.” Consequently it 
was beneath her, she thought, to lift a fin- 
ger to provide food or raiment for her- 
self, and she lived for forty years a pau- 
per, dependent upon publiccharity. And 
what was the high position from which 
Miss Kate Coffin bad fallen? We are 
told with due solemnity that she was 
**the daughter of Lemuel Coffin, whose 
residence was at the foot of Warren street, 
and his shoe-shop on Merrimack street.’’ 
He accumulated ‘‘some property,” but 
lost it all before his death. One of 
her uncles, named Abel, attained the high 
distinction of bringing the Siamese twins 
to this country. Truly an illustrious 
parentage, a lofty pinnacle from which to 
be cast down into the necessity of doing 
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something for one’s living! Because 
one’s father accumulated some property 
in a shoe-shop, and one’s uncle brought 
Chang and Eng within the jaws of Bar- 
num, we are of one of the first families 
of the town—a person to whom labor of 
the lightest kind would be a degrada- 
tion. Could there bea more pitiful ex- 
hibition, we all say, of that petty passion, 
pride! And yet in her pretension Kate 
Coffin was but an exaggeration of a type 
not uncommon in this democratic *_pub- 
lic. Ifthe history of most of the people 
who set themselves up to be “the first 
families of the town ’’ were examined for 
even a single generation—perhaps not for 
a generation—they might be glad that in 
a look back of thirty or forty years they 
ended in an honest shoe-shop. Where 
there have been generations of culture 
accompanied by traditions of honorable 
life and position, it is natural and in no 
way harmful that there should be a 
pleased consciousness of such a descent. 
On the contrary, such a consciousness 
has a preserving power—is a moral anti- 
septic, benefiting the individual and so- 
ciety. But people of such descent are 
just those who are least likely to choose 
to live as paupers because they would 
feel degraded by honestly getting their 
own living. If Miss Kate Coffin had 
been of higher birth and breeding, she 
would have been less likely to descend 
voluntarily so low as the almshouse, 


— Pave Desazet (whose middle 
name, Virginie, was dropped in her ear- 
liest years upon the stage) died at Paris 
on the 1st of December, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. For half a century 
she had been the great light comedy ac- 
tress in the greatest school of light com- 
edy that the world has ever seen. She 
was one of those rare women who unite 
beauty of face and of figure to a capti- 
vating manner and great talent. The 
consequence was that in her way she was 
supreme. No actress dreamed of rival- 
ling Dejazet, except, perhaps, Leontine 
Fay, who established a position for her- 
self, but did not displace Dejazet. She 
was one of those still rarer women who 
seem to have drunk at the fountain of 
perpetual youth. Ninon de 1’Enclos, 
who was passionately loved when she 
was past sixty, hardly surpassed her in 
this respect. She bore children, and yet 
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she preserved the fine outlines and the 
supple grace of her beautiful figure, so 
that only three years ago she was sing- 
ing and dancing with success in a male 
part at London. Her favorite parts 
were those of young girls and young 
men. Not very long ago, when she was 
playing the part of a young girl, she 
said, in her assumed character, ‘* You 
know I am only sixteen years old.” At 
this some brute in the parterre hissed 
and was joined by some others like mind- 
ed. Whereupon Dejazet stopped, and 
stepping to the footlights, said, ‘‘ Mes- 
dames et Messieurs: Mademoiselle Ché- 
rie a siéze ans; Mademoiselle Dejazet 
malheureusement a soixante.” [Miss 
Chérie is sixteen years old; Miss Dejazet 
unfortunately is sixty.] Then, dropping 
a curtsey, she resumed her part amid the 
applause of the whole house. Although 
supremely successful as an actress and 
admired as a woman for such a long 
time, she died in very moderate circum- 
stances; her little savings having been 
augmented some years ago by a great 
benefit which produced 57,000 francs. 
The reason of her failure to accumulate 
a handsome fortune in so many years of 
constant and well paid labor was the 
kindness of her heart. She was always 
giving, always helping some one less for- 
tunate than herself. And as she always 
lived at least in comfort, perhaps she 
was as happy, and her life may be re- 
garded as being no less successful and 
good than if she had lived without mak- 
ing any other person happy, and died 
** leaving ’’ a fortune of millions of francs 
behind her. 


— Wuart has become of all the old 
hoops ? We mean not those which con- 
fined the staves of barrels, but those 
which expanded the dimensions of un- 
confined women. The question would 
seom to be as unanswerable as what be- 
comes of all the pins. The number of 
hoop structures within which the myste- 
rious machinery of feminine perambula- 
tion had secretly operated, which have 
been cast aside with the scorn which per- 
tains to anything old-fashioned, must 
amount to several millions. Where are 
they ? Whither have they gone? We 
have seen a few by chance lying hope- 
lessly wrecked in vacant lots, in com- 
pany with old soda-water bottles and for- 
lorn coal scuttles, or we have detected 
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one hiding itself in the recesses of the 
friendly ash-barrel. But these individu- 
als are as one among a hundred thou- 
sand. What has become cf the rest ? 
They cannot have been sold; for a more 
utterly valueless thing than an old hoop 
does not exist. The most dilapidated 
old shoe is a rich treasure in comparison. 
And yet it is the most indestructible and 
unmanageable of all feminine belongings. 
Attempt to wrap it up or reduce it in 
compass, and it springs from your grasp 
and probably flies in your face, and 
dances over the room as if a pair of in- 
sane legs were in it. You can make 
nothing else of it. A hoop it is anda 
hoop it will be. It will bend, and jump, 
and spring; but to break it requires the 
strength and the wisdom of Ulysses and 
the patience of Penelope. And yet mil- 
lions of these mysterious articles have van- 
ished out of our sight. Where are they? 


— Ir is reported that thirteen hun- 
dred letters were mailed from Vassar 
college in one day. We do not believe 
that so many were mailed in one day 
from all the colleges for young men in 
the country. It is wonderful and mys- 
terious to the masculine mind, this ne- 
cessity of communication between the fe- 
males of his species. When a man writes 
a letter it is for some purpose; and some- 
times the same is the case with a woman, 
But generally, almost universally—say 
in the case of twelve hundred and fifty 
of the thirteen hundred letters in ques- 
tion—the woman’s letter is a mere out- 
flow of words which mean nothing in 
particular, and which for any purpose 
that they accomplish might just as well 
not have been written for the sake of 
either party to the transaction. You read 
ore such through, and you wonder what 
would have been the motive power by 
which it was produced. And yet the 
dear creatures set themselves down to 
their letter-writing as if they were pri- 
vate secretaries to a prime minister, and 
they are as particular about the receiving 
and the answering of these meaningless 
missives as if they bore happiness or un- 
happiness within their folds. However, 
let us admit that the diversion is general- 
ly innocent, except for an occasional bit 
of scandal, which cannot be said of all our 
masculine diversions. But thirteen hun- 
dred from one assemblage of fair girl un- 
dergradustes in oneday! It is appalling. 











